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COLOGNE. 


Or all the lesser articles ot usefulness or 
luxury which have ever been invented for the 
convenience of man, none perhaps ever attained 
such a world wide celebrity as Farina’s Cologne 
Water, generally known, even in the land of 
its origin, under its French name of Eau de 
Cologne. Certainly no article, the manufacture 
of which has been kept a profound secret, ever 
called forth such a host of imitators, and no 
name has been surreptitiously used to so great 
an extent as that of Farina; hence, nothing is 
more difficult for the general public than to be 
thoroughly assured that the Cologne water which 
they purchase is the genuine article of the ori- 
ginal inventor. 

John Maria Farina, the original inventor of 
Eau de Cologne, was born of pocr parents, in 
1685, at Santa Maggioris, in the valley of Vi- 
gezza, in the district of Domo d’Ossola. Like 





so many youth of his rank of life in Italy, both 
then and at the present day, he quitted the land 
of his birth at an early age to seek his fortune 
on the wide theatre of Europe. With a slender 
supply of money, and the whole of his property 
contained in the small bundle which he carried 
with him, this founder of a splendid fortune 
and a celebrated name quitted the humble cot- 
tage home of his fathers, and commenced on 
foot his travels towards the north. Of the pro- 
bable struggles, trials, and vicissitudes of his 
early career, we are unable to speak; but, 
whatever they may have been, prudence and 
perseverance must soon have enabled him to 
vanquish all difficulties, for we find him at the 
early age of twenty-four naturalized in Cologne, 
and carrying on a brisk trade in objects of art, 
silk mercery, and perfumery. His shop was 
the favorite resort of the maskers of the carni- 
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val, in the celebration of which, Cologne at 
that time, and indeed up to a late period, vied 
with its ancient parent, Rome. The masks, 
dominoes, and gay dresses of silk, satin, and 
velvet, were all imported by Farina from his 
native country, the manufacture of such articles 
having been first introduced into Germany at a 
much later time. 

At an early period of his residence in Cologne, 
he invented his celebrated perfume, to which 
he gave the name it now bears, after the town 
of his adoption. The agreeable qualities of the 
new Eau de Cologne soon spread its fame among 
his fellow-citizens, and it became so important 
a branch of his business, that he invited over 
his brother from Italy to come and join him as 
a partner. The latter dying in 1732, John 
Maria Farina, who was unmarried, sent for his 
nephew, John Maria, from Italy. The remit- 
tances of money sent to Italy by the elder Fa- 
rina for the travelling expenses of the younger 
one, cannot have been upon a very extended 
scale, as the youthful John Maria arrived at 
Cologne with no other clothes than the thread- 
bare ones on his back, and scarcely a franc in 
his pocket. The account of his journey formed 
one of the old gentleman’s favorite stories, at 
the time when he ranked as one of the richest 
citizens of his adopted city. This nephew suc- 
seeded to the secret and business of his uncle 
in 1766. He had three sons, the last of whom 
died in 1850, at the age of eighty, leaving 
behind him the present head of the firm, John 
Maria Farina, who was born in 1809. The 
present proprietor carries on the business in 
partnership with the widow of his cousin, the 
only son of the eldest of the three above-men- 
tioned brothers. The portraits of the original 
inventor, with his long venerable-looking wig, 
as also those of his successors, are carefully 
preserved by the present Farina as family relics. 

The sale of Eau de Cologne, though suffi- 
ciently extensive to induce the inventor and his 
nephew to devote themselves exclusively to its 
manufacture, was of course very limited com- 
pared with that which it has obtained of late 
years. Its merits became gradually known. 
The French, who occupied the Rhenish pro- 
vinces during the seven years’ war, soon ap- 
preciated the excellent qualities and agreeabl» 
perfume of the Eau de Cologne, and were 
principally the means of extending its fame to 
France and distant parts of Germany, whence 
it afterwards found its way to the remotest 
corners of the civilized world. 
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About the same time that the original inventor } 


setiled in Cologne, other branches of the family 


settled at Maestricht and Dusseldorf. In 1750, 
the Cologne water was already so celebrated that 
it was considered as a profitable speculation to 
embark in; accordingly, John Anthony Farina, 
of Dusseldorf, established in Cologne a manu- 
factory of Eau de Cologne, under the firm of 
John Anthony Maria, of the city of Milan. He 
transmitted his business to his eldest son, while 
his youngest established another firm under the 
title of John Maria Farina, of the city of Turin. 
These three firms are the only ones to whom 
the name of Farina legitimately belongs, though 
the official gazette of Cologne, in 1819, num- 
bered sixty manufactories of Eau de Cologne, 
nearly all of which were carried on under the 
name of Farina. It may be asked, how could 
so many Farinas have arisen, there being but 
three in reality, and it being unlawful to assume 
the name of another man? The unscrupulous 
are never at a loss for expedients to profit by the 
invention of others; and many ingenious con- 
trivances have been resorted to by the imitators 
to become possessed, with a shadow of legitimacy, 
of the coveted name. 

The name of Farina has become so closely 
associated with Eau de Cologne, that it was 
soon found that all attempts to gain a sale for 
the imitation were useless, unless under the 
sanction of the name. At the close of the last 
century, a Charles Francis Farina, residing in 
Dusseldorf, sold the use of his name to a maker 
of Eau de Cologne, and within a very short 
space of time six other houses sprang up, all 
using the name of Farina, and all derived from 
the same source. In the course of a few years, 
the number amounted to sixty. One of these 
firms at last took a house in the immediate 
vicinity of the original Farina, and usurped the 
words “* Opposite Julich’s Place,” which words 
had been till then the sole property and dis- 
tinctive mark of the inventor. This was too 
much for his patience, and, in conjunction with 
the other two legitimate owners of the name, 
recourse was had to law. It was decided by the 
court that it was unlawful to purchase a name 
as an article of trade. This was a great blow 
to the interlopers, who were obliged to carry on 
their business under their own names, and, to 
their cost, they soon learned to appreciate the 
magical properties that reside in a name. Others 
gave up their business at once. 

But the means of evading inefficient laws were 
soon found by ingenious manufacturers, whose 
consciences were none of the tenderest. Many 
of the discomfited Eau de Cologne makers 
posted off with all speed to Italy, where the 
name of Farina is by no means uncommon. 
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Among the Italian peasantry there were many 
Farinas found who were willing enough, for 





the consideration of a—to them—large sum of 


money, to become the heads of establishments 
for the manufacturing of Eau de Cologne. Of 
course, they were merely the nom-inal heads of 
the firms, giving only their name, but without 
receiving any part of the profits, or having any 
authority whatever in the business. Thus, by 
this ingenious contrivance, the mere name was 
no longer purchased, but the Farina was, accord- 
ing to law, the head of the firm. The last street 
directory of Cologne mentions twenty of these 
spurious firms, the law affording no protection 
against this abuse of the name. 

But the increase of the number of Farinas gave 
rise to increasing vigilance on the part of the pub- 
lic, and it was no longer enough to usurp the 
name of Farina, for the name of “‘ Julich’s Place” 
became as intimately associated with the article 
as that of Farina itself. Firms were established 
in the vicinity, and the words ‘Opposite 
Julich’s Place’ were again appropriated by 
them to their own use. When brought before 
the law courts, the use of the word opposite only 
could be forbidden, so that those who had been 
fortunate enough to establish themselves in the 
vicinity adopted at, near, or by, which they 
continue to use to this day. 

Let us now take a glance at its manufacture. 
In visiting the establishment of John Maria 
Farina, at Cologne, there is little to interest the 
sight-seer, compared with what is to be seen at 
the great breweries, manufactories, and gigantic 
establishments at London. The little that there 
is, however, the kindness of the proprietor, 
when we recently visited his premises at Co- 
logne, has enabled us to lay before the readers. 

The manufacture is conducted in a few rooms, 
none, with the exception of the cellar, being 
larger than a good-sized sitting-room ; and, while 
passing through them, we could hardly help ex- 
pressing our surprise that an article so exten- 
sively in use, and so well known in all the 
civilized countries of the earth, should emanate 
from so small a manufactory. The first room 
into which we were introduced was the labora- 
tory, a small room scarcely large enough to hold 
a dozen men. Here were rows of large glass 
bottles, each containing about a couple of gal- 
lons, filled with the different essential oils and 
essences. To secure uniformity in the quality 
of the oils, upon which, of course, in some 
degree depends the uniformity of the Eau de 
Cologne, M. Farina imports all the oils and 
essences he requires from one distiller in the 
south of France, who supplies him, not only 
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with those he distils himself, but also with 
several others whose native land is Italy. They 
are exported in small, copper, barrel-shaped 
vessels, tinned over ia the inside, each contain- 
ing about a gallon. There were hundreds of 
these vessels piled up in the laboratory. After 
their arrival, the essences are drawn off into 
the glass bottles, and allowed to repose till all 
sediment is deposited. A mixture of these sedi- 
ments is much prescribed by the physicians of 
Cologne, as an embrocation equal to the genuine 
Eau de Cologne itself as a medicament, in all 
countries where the duty imposed upon it has 
not rendered it too expensive for common use. 
The only apparatus in the laboratory is a 
large copper cylinder, holding about fifteen or 
twenty gallons. Small as the room is, it is 
fully large enough for those who have to work 
in it, the number being confined to one, namely, 
the proprietor himself. Entering here, and 
turning the key in the lock of the door, he 
mixes the oils in their due proportions till the 
cylinder is full. It will be needless to inform 
the reader that we were not initiated into this 
part of the secret, which is known only to 
the proprietor himself, and with which his suc- 
cessor will not be made acquainted until the 
death or retirement from business of the present 
head of the firm. It is now generally admitted 
that the manufacture of Eau de Cologne is no 
longer a mystery; but, as the original receipt 
has descended from father to son as a profound 
secret, the composition can have been only in 
part discovered by long experience in the imita- 
tion of it. Modern chemistry has worked won- 
ders ; but though it informs us of the proportion 
of elementary matter that any substance con- 
tains, it has not reached such a degree of per- 
fection as to discover the proportion of essential 
oils dissolved in a given quantity of spirits of 
wine. Itis true that the most sensitive olfactory 
organs can distinguish scarcely any difference 
between the odor of the original and that of some 
of the imitations; the superiority of the original, 
therefore, is to be attributed rather to the care 
taken in its manufacture than to the secret of the 
essences which impart to it its peculiar fragrant 
odor. It is mainly on the quality of the spirits 
of wine which are used that the excellence of 
the Eau de Cologne depends. Most of the 
manufacturers, the success of whose business 
rests upon the cheapness of the article they pre- 
pare for exportation, are compelled to use an 
inferior kind of spirit made in Germany, and, 
indeed, in Cologne itself, or in the neighbor- 
hood, and prepared from potatoes and othe 
vegetable fruits. M. Farina makes use only of 
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the purest French spirit, of which he imports 
many hogsheads at a time from Montpellier. 
The heavy duty upon imported spirits, and the 
expense of carriage, raise the price to nearly 
double the cost of that which he might purchase 
at home, the superiority of the quality, how- 
ever, fully compensating him for the loss he 
sustains by the difference in price. 

We were now shown into an immense cellar, 
running under the whole of the house. Here 
were arranged twelve huge casks, filled with 
the manufactured Eau de Cologne, the whole 
process of manufacture being simply the mixing 
of the essences in the due proportion with the 
pure spirit. Each of these casks holds about 500 
dozen of the common-sized bottles, thus making 
in all 72,000 bottles. This large stock gives 
the proprietor another advantage over his com- 
petitors with regard to quality, for the amount 
of capital sunk in it would prevent them from 
furnishing the article at the cheap rate on which 
alone they can depend for an extensive sale. 
The Eau de Cologne is allowed to remain in 
these casks for a considerable period before being 
bottled off, in order to give the spirit full time 
to dissolve every portion of the essential oil. 
When ready for bottling, the cask which was first 
filled is drawn off, and its contents carried to 
another room, in the centre of which is a kind 
of fountain. In this fountain is a large woollen 
bag, through which the spirit is filtered. It 
thus descends into a vessel below, from which, 
by means of four cocks pointed at the end, it 
is drawn off into the bottles, which are then 
corked, sealed, labelled, and packed in boxes 
containing half a dozen bottles. The boxes are 
principally for exportation. 

Ascending the staircase, we were now shown 
the two storerooms, where the water lies packed 
ready for sending away. One of these rooms is 
partitioned off by wooden lattice-work, with a 
door at each end. The object of these two 
doors is to admit of the newly made article 
being piled up at one end in proportion as that 
which has been made the longest is taken from 
the other; it being a strict rule always to sell 
that first which has been warehoused the long- 
est, as the article materially improves in quality 
by long keeping. The average stock on hand 
ready for sale is about 70,000 bottles, there 
being in this one room, at the time we saw it, 
75,800. The second room contained single bot- 
tles for home sale, bottles of different shapes 
and sizes, and champagne bottles inclosed in 
wicker-work. Of the long-necked inconvenient 
hottles, formerly so well known among us as 
Eau de Cologne bottles, there were only a few 
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dozen cases, which were chiefly intended for 
the benefit of those whom prejudice had not yet 
suffered to believe that the article can be genuine 
in any other bottles than those they were ac- 
customed to see in their youth. 

It was this John Maria Farina who obtained 
a medal, at the Great London Exhibition, for 
the superior quality of his manufacture. 

For those of our readers who may visit 
Cologne, and wish to purchase the genuine 
article, we may state that the address of the 
John Maria Farina whose establishment we 
have visited is No. 23, opposite Julich’s Place, 
and we especially caution them against all the 
importers and guides who conduct the unwary 
traveller to that shop where they can obtain the 
largest fee for their trouble. 





MINOONA. 
E. H. COGGINS. 


By the green grass growing on the Mississippi shore, 
And the wild rose cluster’d by the water, 

There glimmered a canoe, and there sounded low an oar, 
And there sang alone a Sioux chieftain’s daughter :— 


* Where the Giant Bluff rises to scowl on all beneath; 
And its thousand trees throw afar their shadows; 

On Redwing’s lodges, and their smoke in many a wreath, 
And the river, and the flower-beaded meadows— 


“There my Father and his braves are searching woods 
and caves, 
And the name of Minoona is sounding, 
For little do they dream that against the wind and 
stream, 
So long and so far away I’m bounding. 


“ And they never could believe that the forest girl would 
grieve 
For the love of a stranger and a foeman, 
But the Chippewa to-night, in my ear his love will plight, 
Or false will be every happy omen. 


“ For the Manitou smiles on the willow-covered isles, 
While the dove flits across the glassy billow, 

And by that I’m very sure, when my journey shall be o’er, 
That my head upon his breast will find a pillow. 


“ He is waiting for my skiff, by the hemlock o’er the cliff, 
’Tis a shelter for wild love and mystery ; 

There the fathers of our tribe, the sachem and the scribe, 
Have carved upon the gray rock their history. 


“ But the spirits of the dead, should they rise to see us 
wed, 
Would encircle us with frowning and shrieking; 
For the eagle feathers white, o’er my lover’s forehead 
write 
A story too terrible for speaking. 


« But love is blind and strong ;”’ thus died away the song: 
And the spangles her dark hair adorning, 

And the blanket of vermilion vanished o’er the wave 
As a dream disappearing in the morning. 
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ANNA, OR COTTAGE DEVOTION. 


BY 


VIRGINIA DE FORREST, 


(See Plate.) 


ANNA FisHER was a farmer’s daughter, but 
her beauty might have been coveted by many a 
high-born dame. As her father was in com- 
fortable circumstances, and both he and his wife 
were proud of their lovely daughter, she was 
allowed to work or be idle at her own fancy, 
end her only regular duty was attention to the 
comfort of her blind sister Ella. Still, although 
preserving her delicate hands soft and white, 
and her form stately and tall, Anna was by no 
means a useless member of the cottage family. 
Her busy fingers shaped the snowy caps, which 
her mother declared “ fitted her head as if they 
were made for it.” Ella’s spotless dresses and 
muslins owed much of their purity to her sis- 
ter’s watchful care, and many a dainty dish 
found its way to the farmer’s table which he 
well knew was provided by Anna. So, with 
light pleasant duties, rendered dear by home 
affections, the young girl’s life sped on. But a 
change came. 

There arrived at the pleasant village, for re- 
creation, a young man of handsome face and 
figure, and winning address—one skilled in the 
art of pleasing. With his time unoccupied, and 
his fancy struck by Anna’s exceeding loveliness, 
he determined to win the love of the young 
country girl. 

It was just after sunset, one pleasant spring 
evening, that Anna was walking slowly through 
one of her father’s meadows on her way home, 
when she was startled by the report of a gun 
from a little thicket near her. With a feeling of 
terror, for the sound was not a common one in 
that peaceful neighborhood, she quickened her 
pace, and was hurrying on, when a voice calling 
her made her pause; in an instant the sportsman 
stood before her, apologizing for the fright he 
had caused her, and pleading the unfrequented 
spot as an excuse for his having chosen it for 
sporting. 

* But what were you shooting so late as 
this?” 

The young man was unprepared for this ques- 
tion, and stammered something about an acci- 
dental discharge. 

Accidental! So far so as watching for some 
hours for Anna’s return, and then firing in the 
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hopes of startling her, could make it. He intro- 
duced himself as Edwin Parker, from Boston, 
and she in return told him her name. When 
they parted at Farmer Fisher’s gate, it was with 
a determination on his part that this should not 
be their last meeting, and a strong desire on 
hers to see him again. 

Somehow it happened that Anna grew very 
fond of taking long strolls about sunset; and 
Edwin, by some unaccountable magic, was al- 
ways going the same way about the same time. 

I will now give my readers the substance of 
a conversation which passed between the lovers 
one evening, some four or five weeks after their 
first meeting. They were walking in the old 
meadow, Edwin’s arm was thrown round Anna’s 
waist in the most natural way possible. 

*‘ Anna,” he said, in a low tone, “ you do not 
answer me; I say I must return to Boston to- 
morrow.” 

It is so sudden !” murmured the young girl. 
** But you will be here soon again, Edwin?” 

** That, it is impossible for me to tell. It may 
be years before I can visit this spot again. Oh, 
Anna!” he cried, in a sudden burst of passion, 
* how can I live without you? Why must we 
part?” 

‘Hush, Edwin, you are too violent. 
will, you must return soon !” 

‘Soon! A whole year must pass before I can 
come here again.” 

There was a moment’s silence, then bending 
over her, Edwin whispered: ‘* Anna, do you 
love me?” 

“You know I do,” she answered. 

** Do you love me well enough to trust your 
future happiness in my hands, to be my wife?”’ 

“IT do, but my father’— 

“Hates me; I know it well,” said Edwin, 
bitterly. ‘He believes because I am no farm- 
er’s lad, but a gentleman, that there is no truth 
or goodness in me. Believe me, Anna, it is 
only his prejudice against cities that causes 
your father’s dislike to me.” 

But,” faltered Anna, “ that prejudice is se 
strong that I fear he will never consent to my 
wedding you.” 

“Or ce my wife, dearest, and he will forgive 
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you. Though he might not be willing to let his 
child go, still, believe me, if the knot was tied, 
he would forgive.” 

It took long, even with Edwin’s most sub- 
tle reasoning, to win Anna’s consent to a clan- 
destine marriage, but it was given at length, and, 
with a promise to be in the meadow that night 
prepared for a journey to Boston, she left him. 

When she reached home, she found the family 
only awaiting her return for the customary 
evening devotions. Seating herself opposite 
her father, Anna listened to the words of Divine 
truth which he read. After reading a chapter 
from the New Testament, he read, in a clear, 
distinct voice, the commandment: “ Honor thy 
father and thy mother, that thy days may be 
long upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee.” Then rising, he kissed Ella and 
Anna, and left the room. 

Anna sat motionless where he had left her; 
her mother, the servant, her little brother, and, 
last of all, Ella left the room, but still she re- 
mained. 

* Heavenly Father,” she murmured, bowing 
her head upon her hands, “strengthen this 
poor head, and guide me in the right way.” 
Heavy sobs choked her voice, and she gave way 
to a violent fit of weeping. 

* Sister Anna,” said the low, sweet voice of 
her blind sister, coming in, “‘ you are weeping! 
Will you not tell mé what troubles you ?” 

Choking back her sobs, Anna endeavored to 
speak cheerfully to Ella; it was in vain; and, 
after one or two fruitless efforts, she silently 
embraced her, and sought her own room. 

Edwin Parker was early at the appointed 
rendezvous, and awaited impatiently for Anna. 
The hour was past, and slill she came not. At 
length, weary with watching, Edwin strode 
froin the meadow to the little country inn where 
he was boarding. On his table he found a tiny 
note directed to himself. 

* Ah!” he murmured, as he tore it open, 
detained at home, I imagine ; this will explain 
all.” 

Within, he found these words— 


“Dear Epwin: Could one who forsook her 
first duty, that to her parents, fulfil the holy 
duties the name of wife would bring? I dare 
not come: it has cost me much to write this, 
but I feel that I am doing right, and that 
strengthens me. Win my father’s consent, and 
I am yours. Anna.” 


“ Pshaw!” said Edwin, tossing the note im- 
patiently into the fire, “it ain’t worth the 
trouble.” 
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The next morning, Edwin Parker had left 
the village. 

About a month after this, Anna was in the 
garden watering some plants when her father 
joined her. 

* Anna,” said he, “do you recollect a young 
man who was here some weeks ago, named 
Parker ?” 

How her heart bounded! 

** Yes, father,” she said. 

He has been arrested for forgery, and is— 
Heavens, Anna, how pale you are! Are you 
faint?” 

“Tam better now,” said Anna, struggling for 
composure. ‘ Father, I will tell you all, and 
then pray for your forgiveness.” 

** Dear Anna, did you think your old father 
was blind; no, no my child, you need tell me 
nothing; the commandment was not selected 
by chance ; I knew all then, and Heaven alone 
knew the joy of your father’s heart when he saw 
you still with him after the tempter had left the 
place.” 

** How did you know?” asked the astonished 
girl.” 

**T was passing in the thicket when your 
appointment was made, and overheard all. I 
watched your chamber door all night, thinking 
to stop you by force if you ventured out! 
Thank God, it was not needed.”’ 

“Thank God, indeed!” said Anna. “ Had I 
not called upon his name, I should now be 
either the forger’s wife, or the wretched, sus- 
pected daughter.” 





TO CARY. 
BY Cc. B. 


My love is like the gentle dew 
Upon the opening flower, 

Refreshing with its purity 
Each dark and dreary hour. 


My love is like the queenly rose, 
With beauty rich and rare; 

Its fragrance makes thy soul forget 
Its troubles and its care. 


My love is like the stars of night 
In yonder deep blue heaven, 

Gemming with rays of light thy life 
So oft with anguish riven. 


My love is like the sweet pale moon ; 
With gentle, soothing power 

It calms thy heart when weary woes 
Over thy pathway lower. 


My love is like the glorious sun, 
So high, so strong, so bright, 

It heightens, strengthens, elevates, 
It makes our darkness light! 
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TRIALS OF AN ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPER. 


NO. II.—MY 
“1 see her dancing in the hall—I see her dancing in 
the hall— 
I see her dancing—she heeds me not !”’ 
HENRY Russe. (The Maniac). 


I rnovucnt I should have gone mad on my 
“at home day.” I really expected it would 
have been the death of poor dear Edward ; and, 
I am sure, for myself, I made up my mind that, 
come what would, I’d never go through another 
such a time, not even if I was to be made a 
princess. 

Very early in the morning, I rang the bell for 
Mary to help me dress; but, when she came up, 
she was so overcome with drink that I could 
scarcely bear to have her come near me, though 
where she could have got it at that hour I could 
not conceive ; but I found it all out before the 
end of theday. Nothing in the house, with any 
spirit in it, was safe from that abominable toper 
of mine. As for locks and keys, they were of 
no more use than policemen. She had positively 


been drinking all my eau de Cologne, and filling ; 


the bottle up with turpentine, so that I saturated 
all my things with the horrid stuff; and any one 
would have thought I had been newly French- 
polished. 

When I came down stairs, I found that the 
door-step had never been touched, nor the hall 
or stairs swept—not even so much as a mat 
shaken, nor a thing dusted, so that you might 
have written your name on the backs of the 
chairs and tables in the drawing-room; and it 
was past twelve before I could get that wretch 
of a Mary even to clear away the breakfast- 
things out of the parlor, and I had the greatest 
difficulty to make her go and dress herself fit to 
be seen. I had to light the fire in the drawing- 
room, and dust the place myself, dressed as I 
was, or else it would never have been done. 

I had hardly finished when there came the 
first double-knock at the door, and Mary not 
down stairs to answer it. So, I rushed up to 
her room, and bundled her down as quick as I 
could, though she had been at her old tricks 
again, I could see, and was really not in a fit 
state to be trusted to go to the door; but what 
could I do? I had only time to seat myself, 
and take up one cf the books off the drawing- 
room table, when the street-door was opened, 


“AT HOME DAY.” 


and then, to my great horror, I heard Mary 
talking, at the top of her voice, to the visitors 
in the passage, and demanding to shake hands 
with them, and calling them a set of stuck-up 
things because they wouldn’t. So I hurried 
down, and, looking at her as if I could have 
eaten her, told her to go down stairs directly, 
and remember who and what she was, and where 
she came from. 

I found it was poor Mrs. Baylies and her 
lovely girls that Mary had been insulting in 
this dreadful manner, and who were quite flur- 
ried at her strange goings-on. There was not a 
single person who came into the house that day 
that she did not insult in some way or other; 
and she would go singing and dancing about like 
a downright maniac, and it was only by promis- 
ing her some warm spirits and water at last that - 
I induced her to be quiet. 

I was so distressed that, instead of my friends 
congratulating me on my improved appearance, 
they did nothing but tell me that they could 
perceive that Mary was worrying me dreadfully, 
and that they had never seen me look so badly. 
And they kindly advised me to get the girl out 
of the house as soon as possible, saying that, if 
she were a servant of theirs, they should expect 
to be burned alive in their beds, while dear 
mamma, who is naturally a long-headed woman, 
said that every morning she confidently expected 
to find the place destroyed by fire, and that her 
dear children had perished in the flames, all 
which took such a hold on my mind that I 
could not get a wink of sleep for a week after- 
wards, and was always fancying I could hear 
the boards crackling, and kept getting up and 
going over the house, shivering, in my night- 
dress, to satisfy myself that all was safe. 

We had twelve visitors, at one time, in the 
drawing-room, and ali of them highly desirable 
acquaintance, being people well to do in the 
world. Mamma had made me a present of two 
bottles of her cherry brandy, and, as she thought 
it was uncommonly fine, she wished our friends 
to try it; so I had to find my keys and go down 
stairs for it, which I could not see the use of, 
for there was plenty of excellent red and white 
wine on the table, and that was good enough for 
any one, I should think. However, I returned, 
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with one of the bottles, and an agreeable smile 
on my countenance, to the drawing-room; then, 
giving it to mamma, I told her pleasantly that 
she should fill the glasses, and have all the credit 
of it to herself. And so she did, and, handing 
them around, observed to Mrs. Lockley, who is 
the wife of Edward’s best client, and of highly 
genteel connections, that she should like her to 
try that, for she flattered herself that she would 
find it very fine, and not to be had everywhere, 
as she had made it herself, after her own pecu- 
liar way, and that she felt convinced that any 
pastry-cook would gladly give her twenty guineas 
for the receipt, and that she always made a point 
of using none but the very best cognac, together 
with the finest morella cherries that were to be 
picked up in the market. 

When she had filled all their glasses, dear, 
unconscious mamma sat down with a self-con- 
tented smile, waiting for the approbation and 
eulogiums with which she confidently expected 
to be overwhelmed. As soon as Mrs. Lockley 
had taken one spoonful of the wash, mamma ob- 
served that she made a wry face after it (as well 
the poor thing might), and said: “I’m afraid 
the brandy is too strong for you, Mrs. Lockley ; 
but you needn’t be afraid of it, my dear. A 
bottle of such as that would not hurt you, I 
assure you. Now, really, I shal! begin to think 
you don’t like it, if you don’t finish it.” On 
which, Mrs. Lockley, who is an extremely well- 
bred woman, answered: *‘ You are very good. 


It is very nice, Ll am sure;” and then the poor 


thing tried to taste it again, whereupon poor, 
dear mamma, determined not to lose the compli- 


ments she innocently thought she was entitled ° 


to, tried to prevail on some of the other poor 
things, who really had borne it like martyrs, to 
go on with theirs. 

But Mrs. Baylies politely excused herself, by 
saying she thought it was not quite so rich as 
some of mother’s that she had the pleasure of 
tasting before; and that sweet woman, Mrs. Car- 
ter, said that she was afraid the brandy had gone 
off a little: and so it had, with a vengeance. 


On which, Edward, lawyer-like, fancying some- | 


thing was wrong, and thinking it a good oppor- 
tunity to tease his dear, innocent mother-in-law, 


took a glass himself, and had no sooner tasted it | 


than, instead of swallowing it like » gentleman, 


he spit the whole into the fireplace, declaring | 


he had never, in all his life, tasted such stuff; 
whereupon dear mamma, who naturally thought 
he only said that to annoy her, tasted it herself, 
and scarcely had she put her lips to it, when she 
gave a scream, exclaiming: “‘ Oh, that shameful 
minx of a Mary! If she hasn’t been and drank 


all the brandy, and filled the bottle up again 
with nothing but cold tea and unripe cherries.” 
No sooner had she made the discovery than all 
the poor, dear ladies who had partaken of the 
mixture uttered a piercing scream, while that 
unfeeling wretch, Edward, rushed out of the 
room, and I could hear him bursting with laugh- 
ter on the landing-place. 

All the visitors agreed with mamma, who was 
boiling over, if I might be allowed the expres- 
sion, that it was very shameful conduct on the 
part of the maid, and hoped she would not mind 
it on their account; and then, taking a glass of 
sherry to take the taste out of their mouths, they 
all hurried away. 

When mamma and I were left alone, we both 
agreed to make that Mary finish, before our 
eyes, the whole of the other bottle, which we 
thought, of course, she had served in the same 
manner, and directly afterwards to give her 
warning. So down stairs we went, and, having 
brought the bottle from the store-room, we madé 
her drink it all on the spot, though, from the 
ready way in which the creature resigned her- 
self to her fate, and from the effect it had upon 
her shortly afterwards, we found, to our horror, 
that she had never touched that bottle at all, 
and, indeed, she told me as much when she had 
finished it, and had the impudence to say she 
should like to be punished again. So, we imme- 
diately gave her warning, and told her not to 
think of sending to us for a character; but in 
the evening, the cherry brandy made her so 
dreadfully bad, that we had to carry her up 
stairs, and put her to bed, all of which was a 
mere nothing to us compared with the good 
humor it put Edward into, who kept telling us, 
with a provoking giggle, that we ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves for driving the poor girl 
into another fit, and said he hoped dear mamma 
would take care that the next servant she engaged 
for him wasn’t subject to epilepsy. 

The next morning, when we came down, we 
found everything just as we had left it over 
night; no fire, no breakfast, and all in confu- 
sion. As soon as Mary appeared, Edward, being 
determined to see mamma’s treasure, as he called 
her, off the premises before he left for business, 
paid her wages up to the very day, and bundled 
her, with her trunk and bandbox, into the street, 
where the brazen-faced creature stopped, ringing 
at the bell, and declaring that she would not go 
without a month’s warning, until she collected 
quite a crowd all round the house, and kept 
telling them, in a loud voice, so that all the 
neighbors could hear, that I had treated her 
shockingly, and that she had been half starved, 
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e 
and that I took a delight in making her tipsy, 


and that we either couldn’t or wouldn’t pay her 
her wages; nor did she cease her abuse until 
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Edward asked a policeman to take her away. 
So, there was I left without a servant. 





WONDERFUL CHILDREN, 


Ir is a curious fact that, in the present times, 
we have none of those precocious prodigies so 
numerous in the olden time. It seems to have 
been one of the peculiar privileges of the wis- 
dom of our ancestors to produce those infant 
miracles of learning and science, the “admirable 
Crichtons” of the nursery, who studied in cra- 
dles, and lectured from go-carts. ‘I was not,” 
says the quaint, but most amusing Mr. Evelyn, 
“initiated into any rudiments till I was four 
years old, and then one friar taught us at the 
church door of Wotton! This—* till I was four 
years old”—marks his conviction of his own 
backwardness in comparing himself with other 
children of his age and times ; but it was more 
particularly in reference to the superior wit, 
talent, and learning of his own son at that early 
period of his brief existence, who was, to use 
his afflicted father’s words, “a prodigy for wit 
and understanding.” A prodigy indeed! for, 
* at two years and a half old, he could perfectly 
read any of the English, French, Latin, and 
Gothic characters, pronouncing the first three 
languages exactly,” &c. &c. 

The termination of this most short, splendid, 
and unnatural career is worth remarking. ‘‘He 
died,” says Evelyn, “ at five years, after six fits 
of quartan ague, with which it pleased God to 
visit him, though, in my opinion, he was suffo- 
cated by the women and maids who tended him, 
and covered him too hot with blankets as he 
lay in a cradle, near an excessive hot fire,in a 
quartan fever! I suffered him to be opened, 
when they found he was what is vulgarly called 
livergrown!” Whatapicture! Whata history 
of the times, the state of science, and the wisdom 
of our ancestors! In the first instance, the at- 
tributing an infliction to the Divine visitation, 
which was, at the same time, assignable to vul- 
gar nursery-maids and hot blankets. In the 
next, the vain father not perceiving that the 
genius of his child was but disease, and his 
supernatural intelligence only the unnatural 
development of faculties, most probably produced 


by mal-organization, which the style of his rear- © 


ing and education was so calculated to confirm. 
** Before his fifth year, he had not only skill 
to read most written hands, but to decline all 
nouns, conjugate the verbs, regular and —_. 


lar, learned out ‘ Puerilis,’ got by heart almost 

; the entire vocabulary of Latin and French pri- 

| mitives, could make congruous syntax, turn 

} Engiish into Latin, construe and prove what he 

had read, knew the government and use of rela- 

» tives, verbs, substantives, ellipses, and many 
figures and tropes, and made a considerable pro- 
gress in Comonius’s ‘Janua,’ and had a strong 
passion for Greek.” 

This is too frightful ; it makes one shudder to 
transcribe it. Such, however, was the education 
by which an accomplished and really knowing 
parent—knowing for the age in which he lived 
—hesitated not to hurry his wonderful child to 

; an untimely grave. 

Whatever may have been the natural abilities 

of this poor child, to have made such a progress 
; in the learned languages at five years old, he 
; must have been the object and victim of a very 
laborious system of study, all applied to the 
exercise of his memory. He must, therefore, 
have submitted to close confinement in warm 
rooms, to the privation of air and exercise, and 
to a sedentary and cramped position; and he 
was probably much injured by the gross habit 
of eating and the want of personal purity, so 
remarkable in an age when meat was devoured 
three or four times a day even by the most 
dainty, and when general ablutions were resorted 
to more as a remedy than a daily habit. 

The overworking of the brain at the expense 
of all the other functions must also have had a 
fatal effect even on children of robust tempera- 
ments ; and the Indian practice of flinging their 
offspring into the sea to sink or swim, as strength 
or feebleness decided, was humanity and civili- 
zation to the system pursued in times quoted 
with such approbation—a system by which infant 
intelligence was tortured into intellectual preco- 
city, and hurried to an early tomb under the 
precipitating concurrences of “ maids, women, 
hot blankets, and excessive hot fires.” 

What is most notable in all this is that Mr. 
Evelyn, the father of the unfortunate infant, 
was one of the cleverest and most advanced 
men of his time, and much celebrated for his 
ranslation of, and his essay prefixed to the 
‘Golden Book” of St. Chrysostom, “ concern 
$ ing the education of children.”—Lady Morgan. 











BLIND MINNIE. 


BY CALLA ELM. 


“Brinp—blind! Can it be possible? Alas, 
my poor father! My poor sister !” 

‘What is the matter? What has so dis- 
tressed you, my dear fellow?” exclaimed a young 
man, entering the room where sat his sick friend, 
propped in a large chair by pillows. 

** Read this, Frank,” said the invalid, handing 
him a letter; then, burying his face in his thin 
hands, he trembled with anguish. 

“ This is truly sorrowful news!” ejaculated 
his companion. 

“ What will become of them? My lovely 
Minnie! My poor, infirm father! They will 
die of want, or—the hospital! Oh, misery !” 
and the sufferer again bent down, and wept in 
agony. 

“Ts it really so sad as that? Do you not 
exaggerate in your distress? Have they no 
friends—no relatives ?”’ asked his friend. 

‘None on whom they have any claim,” an- 
swered the invalid. ‘‘ My father has none, and 
my mother’s relations would never notice her 
after her marriage with my father.” 

‘This is indeed heart-rending !” cried Frank 
Howard. ‘Something must be done for them; 
but we will think of it after you have rested 
awhile. At present, you are overcome by the 
shock. Come and lie down;” and, perceiving 
that his friend had fainted, Frank lifted him 
upon the bed, and applied restoratives, which 
soon brought him to consciousness. A violent 
burst of grief followed, which Frank at length 
succeeded in soothing ; and the sick man lay in 
apparent listlessness. Frank seated himself at 
the bedside, and soon became lost in thought. 
Suddenly, snapping his fingers, he joyously ex- 
claimed: “Cheer up, man! I have it. Itisa 
glorious plan !” 

“How? What?” And the wan face of the 
sufferer for an instant beamed with hope. 

**Send for them to come here.” 

** Tmvossible !” 

**Not at all; on the contrary, nothing easier! 
Our salaries for the last six months will pay 
their passage to us, and enable us to hire a com- 
fortable apartment for them when they arrive. 
{t’s a splendid idea!” 

* Alas, Frank!” objected his companion, 
gloomily, “ your plan would be admirable were 
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I in health; but I may not live, and, under the 
most hopeful circumstances, months must pass 
before I shall again be able to labor. What, 
meanwhile, will support them ?” 

“Be not so downcast, my dear friend. Re- 
member the lessons you used to impress upon 
me. The merciful Father of mankind has never 
yet forsaken one who trusted in his help. Only 
have faith. Do as well as you can, and God 
will provide the rest. And how you wrong me, 
too, Frank!” he continued, taking his hand. 
** When I came here an orphan, friendless and 
homeless, you adopted me as your brother. 
Have I not, then, a right to claim your father 
and sister as mine, and do my share towards 
their support, as a dutiful son and brother? 
Don’t look at me so doubtingly. It shall be so, 
I say.” 

** What an unselfish, noble soul you have, 
Frank !” exclaimed the invalid. ‘“ But I can- 
not consent to this self-sacrifice, for I feel that 
I shall never recover. You would then”— 

‘In such a sad case,” interrupted Frank, 
hastily, “‘I could and would glory to be their 
sole support; but I anticipate no such calamity. 
On the contrary,” he added, cheerfully, “I pre- 
dict that in a few days you will be well again, 
and that the two Frank Howards will, arm-in- 
arm, take their long-accustomed way to the 
office of Robson & Co., there to puzzle anew 
old John, the porter, who can never comprehend 
the possibility of two people of the ‘same identi- 
cal’ name, as he says, finding their way to Bombay 
from such different countries, and there living 
together, ‘just as though they wasn’t but one per- 
son after all.” And shame upon us, fora couple 
of ungrateful fellows! Have not our employers 
generously offered to continue your salary during 
your sickness, so that, even should you linger a 
long time, which Heaven forbid, you have ample 
means of subsistence for them and yourself.” 

Oh, you comforting angel!’ ejaculated the 
invalid. 

* Nonsense, you stupid boy!” laughingly criec 
Just let me manage it, and you 
shall acknowledge that, though no angel, I am 
a right sensible young fellow, and an honor to 
my Yankee blood and birth for planning.” 

The sick young man pressed his hand, yet 
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objected to the plan, as being too hazardous ; 
but, after a rather lengthy discussion, strength, 
as usual, though not often in so generous a 
cause, conquered weakness. The letter was 
written and dispatched, offering to Mr. Howard 
and his blind daughter a home with their son in 
India. 

Mr. John Howard, our sick hero’s father, had 
wooed and won the fair Minnie Dale upon the 
lovely borders of Loch Lomond, in Scotland. 
He was one of a class very common throughout 
Europe, a poor artist, and Minnie’s wealthy 
parents, therefore, opposed their union; but 
love, who will not always be reasonable, led 
the fair girl to yield to the persuasions of her 
lover, and to marry him without the consent 
of her parents, who refused to pardon her, or 
notice her again. She accompanied her husband 
to London, where he obtained scanty employ- 
ment from some of the picture-dealers. Music 
had been a favorite pursuit with Minnie. She 
had become a good performer upon the harp, 
and was thus enabled to assist her husband, by 
giving lessons to a few pupils in a boarding- 
school; but their united and unremitting exer- 
tions, and the strictest economy, barely sufficed 
for the support of themselves and their son and 
daughter who had been given unto them. 

They had but one friend on earth, Mr. How- 
ard’s only brother, whose means, although limit- 
ed, were often and generously brought forward 
in aid of their own insufficient funds. When 
Frank was about twelve years of age, this uncle 
determined to seek to better his fortunes as a 
merchant in India, whither he invited his young 
nephew to accompany him as assistant. 

His parents were loth to part with their son, 
but they were too poor to support him longer; 
he must work for himself, and this opportunity 
with his uncle offered many advantages which 
might never again be opened to him. The boy 
was eager to go. India was, to his young mind, 
a place where gold was to be picked up in the 
streets, or at least where a fortune might be 
amassed speedily. He already saw, in his glo- 
rious anticipations, his parents living in comfort 
and ease, and his lovely little sister Minnie 
grown into a lovelier woman, accomplished, 
educated among the daughters of nobles, all 
through his exertions. His parents consented to 
let their boy go, and, with tearful eyes and sad 
heart for the present separation, but full of joy- 
ous hopes for the future, Frank started with his 
uncle, on board the ship Admiral, for Bombay. 
But, alas for his air-castles! his uncle, in endea- 
voring to aid the sailors during a fearful storm, 
was knocked overboard by a blow from a sud- 
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denly shifted sail, and drowned instantly, sc 
that, on arriving at the land of his golden dreams, 
the poor boy found himself alone, without a 
friend, except the captain with whom he had 
made the long voyage, from whom he could 
claim assistance or advice. Through the kind- 
ness of this captain, he was enabled to procure 
a room and board in the family of a missionary. 
This good man and his wife advised the boy to 
return with the captain to England, as he was 
unfitted, both by youth and inexperience, to 
struggle alone for a livelihood, to battle and hold 
his footing among the set of men with wh.m he 
would be thrown, most of them adventurers like 
himself, and eager of gain, and unscrupulous, in 
many cases, in imposing upon and ensnaring the 
unwary. This advice was no doubt correct; 
but it struck like ice upon the heart of the poor 
boy. How could he return to be a burthen to 
his parents, who could with difficulty support 
themselves and their little six years old Minnie? 
At least, he would not do it without making 
some effort to gain employment here. True, he 
was a stranger, unknown, and with no friend 
save the captain to whom he could apply for 
recommendation. He might be rudely repulsed, 
perchance insulted; but Frank was no coward. 
He boldly examined the unpromising circum- 
stances which surrounded him. He believed his 
appearance would be in his favor, for the society 
of his parents, who had been almost his sole 
companions, had served to give him a certain 
gentlemanly refinement of manner. His father 
had carefully instructed him in the rudiments, 
at least, cf a good education. His handwriting 
was neat, and he was an excellent arithmetician 
for his age; besides, he was not afraid of labor. 
He would do almost anything that was honora- 
ble. Try, he would; -if one merchant repulsed 
him, another might receive him. Youth is so 
fullof hope! Having procured from Mr. Braun, 
the missionary, the addresses of the principal 
merchants in Bombay, he hastened to prepare 
himself outwardly for his adventurous expedi- 
tion. The thought suddenly struck him that 
his uncle’s name might be of some assistance, 
and he opened, for the first time since his arrival, 
his uncle’s trunk. In seeking among his papers 
for a card bearing his uncle’s name, his eye fell 
upon asmall package of letters, bearing the name 
of some of the very merchants whose addresses 
Mr. Braun had given him; they were introduc- 
tory letters! With a cry of surprise and joy, he 
seized these treasures and sallied forth. 

We will not follow our young hero in his long 
and fatiguing search. Suffice it, that after re- 
peated and insulting repulses, he at length sue- 
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eeeded in procuring a situation, which offered 
him the means of present subsistence. He en- 
tered upon his new duties the following day, 
and his efforts to please his employers were so 
satisfactory that, when the year for which they 
had engaged him had expired, they increased 
his salary to a sum sufficient to enable him to 
send to his parents a considerable remittance. 
A letter from his father, a few months later, in- 
formed him that this remittance had arrived just 
in time to aid in paying the expenses for the 
funeral of his mother, whose health had been 
gradually failing for many years under the dis- 
comfort and hardship to which she had been 
unavoidably subjected since her marriage. They 
were on the eve of selling her harp, in their 
distress, when Frank’s gift had so opportunely 
relieved them from this necessity, to Minnie’s 
great relief; for, besides the value of the harp 
to them, as having been used by her mother, 
Minnie herself had become, young as she was, 
quite a proficient upon the instrument, of which 
she was very fond. 

Frank continued to send them frequently such 
sums of money as he could save from his salary 
and his own small wants, and these, with the 
aid of Minnie’s exertions (she had become very 
skilful in embroidery, as well as in designing, 
and obtained as much employment as she could 
andertake in both of these arts), had lately placed 
them in a state of comfort which they had never 
before known, and provided many 4 luxury to 
soothe the declining health of Mr. Howard. 

It might have been four years before the date 
of our story that Frank Howard, who had now 
veen for several years in the employ of Robson 
& Co., was shipping some cases of silk goods at 
one of the wharves of Bombay, when he noticed 
a youth, apparently of his own age, watching 
him witb a sad, earnest gaze. Frank accosted 
him, and found that he had worked his passage 
from America to Bombay. Having had a dis- 
pute with his step-father, which ended in his 
being driven from his, home, he had, in a fit of 
anger, taken the first vessel which met his eye, 
to remove him from the shores where he felt 
himself so ill treated and unhappy. He had no 
desire to go to sea again, but “ guessed he should 
have to do it,” as he was an utter stranger in 
Bombay, and had no means of gaining a liveli- 
hood. 

Struck by the handsome open countenance of 
the stranger, and interested in his story, as well 
2s sorry for his present friendless position, Frank 
invited him to dine with him, saying that he 
would afterwards take him to Robson & Co., 
who were in need of an assistant packer, and 
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might perhaps be willing totry him. The stran- 
ger gladly consented, and, on their way to Frank’s 
boarding-house, said— 

** May I ask to whom I am indebted for such 
unexpected generous kindness ?” 

“Tt am from England,” answered his com- 
panion, ‘and my name is Francis Howard.” 

‘** Impossible !” cried the stranger. 

** And why impossible?” 

* Because that’s my name.” 

“Nonsense! You are surely jesting now !” 

*‘No, on my honor,” replied the stranger. “I 
was baptized Francis Howard, and ever since 
rejoiced in the more familiar title of Frank.” 

“ Well, this is the strangest coincidence !” 
ejaculated our Frank, and the two boys laughed 
merrily. 

After dinner, Frank introduced his new ac- 
quaintance to Mr. Robson. When he mentioned 
his name, the merry old gentleman called to his 
brother: “John, John, come here! This is as 
good as a play !” 

He explained the circumstances. 

Faith,” replied his brother, “and they are 
almost as similar in looks as in name. Give 
our Frank a pair of dark eyes and a little more 
sinew, and I defy you to know them apart;” 
then, shaking hands with the stranger, he added: 
* We will take you in our service on the recom- 
mendation of our friend, your namesake, and if 
you serve us as faithfully as he has done, we 
shall have no cause to regret our confidence.” 

Our Frank soon discovered the generous, 
honorable nature of his American namesake, 
shared his apartment with him, and adopted him 
as his brother. Their devoted affection had 
known no change up to the present date, when 
they had nearly attained manhood, being abou 
twenty years of age. No wonder that the Ame- 
rican Frank should demand, as his right, to look 
upon his friend’s relatives as his also. 

A few weeks before the scene with which our 
story opened, Frank Howard, while assisting to 
lift a bale of goods into a vessel, had received a 
severe blow on the chest, which knocked him 
beckwards. He was taken up stunned, and 
carried home. A physician was immediately 
called, but, after a careful examination of the 
injury, pronounced it impossible that he should 
ever entirely recover from the effects of it. This 
decision was, however, concealed from the two 
friends, and the brothers Robson offered to con- 
tinue the invalid’s salary during his illness, even 
should it be along one. His friend determined 
that their generosity should cause them no loss ; 


; he, therefore, took the sick man’s responsible situ- 
$ ation in their office in addition to his own lighter 
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one. Howard had been for several days free 
from great pain, and Frank, not perceiving his 
increasing weakness, imagined him convalescing ; 
and when he wrote the letter in his name, in- 
viting Howard’s father and sister to come out to 
them, he mentioned nothing of his illness, be- 
lieving that ere they could arrive Howard would 
be quite well again. But the intelligence of his 
sister’s misfortune had been too great a shock 
for his exhausted frame. Violent bodily suffer- 
ing again seized him, and though, after many 
weary days, the racking pain was lulled, it be- 
came evident even to the hopeful eyes of Frank 
that his poor friend was worn out, and must die. 
But months passed, and the poor fellow still 
lingered, never complaining, and sometimes 
slightly rallying for a few hours. At length, 
one evening, as Frank sat wistfully gazing upon 
the still emaciated face of the sufferer, the latter 
suddenly beckoned him to his bedside, and 
whispered— 

‘Frank, my dear friend, I ought not longer 
to conceal from you what I had long known 
myself, that I cannot recover. I now feel that 
death is not many days away from me. We 
shall soon be separated by the only power which 
could have parted us. Do you not see that I 
am right ?” 

A groan and a shudder from the young man 
beside him was his only reply. 

* My friend,” continued the sufferer, “be not 
distressed for my sake. To me, personally, 
death will be but a relief from suffering. I fear 
it not! I am ready! But for you, and still 
more for those helpless ones who will now so 
soon be here, I would gladly have the cup pass 
from me. For their sakes, I have earnestly 
prayed to God that my life might be spared ; 
but he wills otherwise, and I must be satisfied. 
I know, my brother, that my father and sister 
will never want shelter or food while you live. 
I give them, under God, into your charge—to 
your protection. You will never abandon them; 
of that, I feel sure. Now, I see plainly the 
providence of God in directing me towards you 
on that day when you sat alone on the pier. 
He drew my heart towards you that you might 
be raised up to be a son unto my father in my 
place.” 

His friend pressed his hand fervently ; and, 
after a pause, Howard continued: “ My father, 
in all probability, must soon die, for he is very 
infirm ; but my sister—she may need your care 
through a long lifetime. Will you not some- 
times weary of the burden, Frank, and blame 
me for having imposed upon you a charge which 
will cause you so much self-sacrifice and” — 
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“Fear not!” interrupted Frank, in a firm, 
earnest tone. ‘“‘I swear to you that, while } 
live, she shall never lack a brother and protec- 
tor. Whatever I may possess, she shall share 
with me. May God give me strength and success 
equal to my will, to shield her from all sorrow 
or want !”’ 

* Thanks, true brother,” murmured the suf- 
ferer, with a grateful glance at the earnest, 
manly face of his friend. 

The young men were then silent for an hour 
or more, during which Frank seated himself at 
a table near one of the windows, and pretended 
to be busy with one of the books which had 
been their regular night study during the years 
of their intimacy. The invalid lay watching 





tears which would gather to his eyes. 

At length, Frank arose suddenly, and, ap- 
proaching the bed, said— 

‘© My dear fellow, are you strong enough to 
talk a little more with me?” 

“ Yes, I fecl very much better to-night,” an- 
swered Howard. 

* One thing gives me anxiety,” continued 
Frank. ‘“ Your family are proud, and unwil- 
ling to receive aid from strangers. Your sister 
has inherited that pride; this is evident from her 
former letters to you. I fear she will refuse to 
recognize my right to claim a brother’s privilege 
of protecting her. How shall I be able to per- 
suade her to consider me thus?” 

“I have also thought of that, Frank,” said 
the other; “ but I think we can overcome their 
objections. The steamer which brings them 
arrives this week. I hope to linger to embrace 
them once again before I go to rejoin my blessed 
mother. I will tell them of the ties between us, 
ties which your long tender care of me has ren- 
dered even more indissoluble than those which 
nature alone forms; and, with my dying breath, 
I will enjoin upon you and upon them mutual 
protection and affection, that you shall be unto 
them a son and brother, and that they shall cher- 
ish you as such. They will not refuse at first for 
my sake, afterwards through confidence and love 
for you yourself. Or, should I not live to see 
them, I will write to them; and to true noble 
souls like theirs and yours the expressed wishes 
of the dead will be sacred.” 

“°Tis a well thought of plan; God grant it 
success !”? responded his friend, warmly. ‘And 
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him, and from time to time brushing away the 








now let me arrange your pillows, that you may 

| sleep, for you have been gazing at me until your 
eyes must ache; and you must rest, if you would 

keep your strength.” 

The next morning, Frank, at his friend’s re- 
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quest, placed by his bedside writing materials, 
which Howard said he should use as the day 
advanced; but when, during the day, Frank re- 
turned home, he found the writing materials 
untouched, and his friend lying peaceful and 
cold. He summoned assistance, and every effort 
was made to restore life to the rigid limbs, but 
in vain; the spirit had fled, apparently without 
a struggle or a pang. 

It was deemed advisable to inter the body as 
soon ‘as possible; and, a few hours later, our 
hero returned to his now companionless cham- 
ber with a desolation of heart such as he had 
never before felt. 

As he sat lonely in the dim twilight, the 
thought of those who were so soon to arrive to 
his care came over him. How should he meet 
them? Would they trust him, and receive him 
instead of the relative they expected? How 
should he announce to them their heart-rending 
sorrow? Would not the shock be too great for 
the feeble old man and the delicate girl to bear, 
unprepared as they were for such intelligence? 
During these distressing reflections, a plan flashed 
upon his mind like aray of light. Might he not 
pass for his friend, meet the old father as his 
own son, and then, after they became settled in 
their new home, break the sad truth to them 
gradually? He might easily do it, as Mr. How- 
ard had not seen his son since the latter was a 
mere child. He was now nearly blind, and very 
weak. Minnie was but six years old when her 
brother had left them. She was now blind, and 
could not detect the difference between her bro- 
ther and himself. He would do this, and ac- 
quire, by his devoted attention and care, the 
right to protect and console them; then he would 
undeceive them. 

Reader, can you, from your heart, condemn 
him quite that he received this suggestion, not 
as the temptation of an evil spirit, but as an 
illumination from Heaven? that when, on the 
next day, the “ Victoria” entered the port, he 
mastered his emotion, and prepared to meet the 
new-comers as their rightful protector? that he 
embraced the old man with the warmth and re- 
spect of a son? that he pressed the young girl 
to his heart with a tenderness which their mutual 
loss, although unknown to her, rendered a sacred 
and genuine feeling within him? that when her 
soft voice called him “ brother,” his lips trem- 
blingly responded “ my sister ?”’ 

. The old man had been so much weakened by 
the long and fatiguing over-land route that he 
could not walk without support. Frank lifted 
him to a carriage, while Minnie followed, led by 
their faithful servant Ann. This good woman 
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had entered into the service of Mr. Howard 
about two years before Minnie’s affliction, and 
had become so much attached to her that, when 
her brother had written that they should bring 
with them an English attendant, she had offered 
to leave her home and friends to accompany her 
dear young lady to India. 

On arriving at the apartments prepared for 
them, the old man was placed upon a couch, 
which Frank made comfortable for him by pil- 
lows, and then, while Ann attended fo the 
bringing and placing of their trunks, seated 
himself at some distance, and watched Minnie 
with astonishment as she hovered around her 
father, gently smoothing his thin hair, passing 
her soft hand across his brow, or speaking to 
him in her gentle voice. Howard had often 
spoken of his lovely sister. Frank, therefore, 
expected to see a delicate, pretty blonde; but 
for the purity and angelic type of face, for the 
holy expression of serenity and love of the brow 
and closed eyelids, for the smile of ineffable peace 
which ever hovered over her features, he was 
totally unprepared. Frank gazed upon her with 
a fecling of almost terror; for her impression 
upon him was as a vision from Heaven, for 
which there could be no home upon earth. He 
remained speechless and bewildered until Min- 
nie, feeling her way to where he sat, caressingly 
passed her hands over his face, and exclaimed— 

* Brother, what a strong, large man you have 
grown! The boy of my childish recollections 
was so small and delicate that I can scarcely 
realize that this great man can be my little bro- 
ther. But why are you so silent?” she asked, 
after a pause, as he made no reply. ‘‘Talk to 
ms!’ 

**T am lost in admiration of you,” answered 
he, rousing himself and pressing her hands to 
his lips. 

* Ah, now I know you are my brother, you 
silly boy! Just so you used to behave to me 
years ago. Do you know, for a long time after 
you left us, I used seriously to miss the incense 
of adoration you were so constantly offering me? 
°Tis well you left home, for you would have 
made a very vain, silly girl of me. But do tell 
me when you will bring your friend to visit us? 
You wrote so much about him, your second self, 
that I iong to know him.” 

Frank started up, and, pushing her aside, 
paced the room rapidly. What should he an- 
swer? He looked upon the pallid face of the 
old man, who lay weak and helpless, and who 
must so soon die, then upon the wondering young 
girl, whose fragile frame looked as though a 
severe shock might break it. 
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Ts it not my duty,” thought he, “ to continue 
for the present my false character, to spare this 
dying father the knowledge that his few remain- 
ing days on earth are soothed by a stranger’s 
care? that he must leave his Minnie without 
one relative on earth? My vow to his son, 
my grateful affection, could not console him. 
Does not Minnie herself need all her strength 
to bear the loss which must so soon come upon 
her? She will need a brother’s sheltering arm. 
They are so happy now in the belief that I be- 
long to them as truly by nature as by affection ! 
No, I must not undeceive them—not yet. God 
will surely pardon the deceit in such distressing 
circumstances.” 

**Why are you thus agitated, my brother?” 
cried the younggirl. ‘“ Pray, come to me—speak 
to me.” 

By a violent effort, conquering his emotion, he 
approached her, and answered, in a low, broken 
voice— 

* Minnie, my sister, our brother we shall never 
again seeonearth. The all-merciful Father has 
taken him, I trust, into a life of eternal and infi- 
nite joy ; but he has left me very sad and desolate.” 

**Oh, my brother, how mournful! Did you 
then love him so deeply ?” 

“Love him? Better than aught else on earth. 
Minnie, pardon me, not that you are less be- 
loved ; but for years he has been my constant 
companion and guide, for his clear judgment saw 
the right at a glance, and his pure, strong soul 
had power to strengthen and soothe mine when 
I felt restless and weary. We had never parted 
for a single day. We were bound together by 
the closest ties of sympathy and mutual love.” 

* Alas, how sadly you must miss him! But 
when did he die, and how ?” 

* Yesterday, he left me, and” — 

* How fortunate that we have arrived so 
soon!” interrupted Minnie. “Can we not as- 
asist to make your life less lonely without him? 
Dear Frank,” she added, fervently, throwing her 
arms around him, “I may not fill his place in 
your heart or life; but oh, I will love you bet- 
ter than he could have done! for I will love 
you as friend, sister, mother, all combined.” 

“God bless you!” ejaculated Frank. ‘“ But 
will you never leave me? You are so lovely! 
Oh, promise me that you will not forsake me so 
long as we both live!” 

“ Brother, how can you doubt that? I do 
promise I will never leave you until you send 
me away.” Then, in a tone of sadness, she 
added: ** Why, Frank, to whom should I go? a 
poor blind girl. Where should I seek other 
protection ?”’ 
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** You shall never need other, my sweet sister, 
so long as Heaven grants me strength.” 

*T am sure of that, Frank, and I rejoice to 
be dependent upon you; but even a weak blind 
girl need not be utterly helpless. I have no 
doubt I can procure a few pupils for the harp. 
and thus aid you a little.” 

** Minnie, you insult me!’ exclaimed Frank, 
in a tone of distress. ‘‘ Do you not believe me 
capable and willing to support you, without re- 
quiring labor from those delicate little fingers ?” 

*¢ Oh, brother, I did not mean to wound you! 
I only would” — 

** Minnie,” he interrupted, seizing her hands, 
“do not speak of such things. For the present, 
at all events, your duties are around that couch ; 
they will not be light or easy. I shall not be 
able to aid you much in them. Are you strong 
enough to tend alone that dying old man?” 

“Dying? Frank, do you think him dying? 
Is there no hope of his recovery?” asked the 
young girl, eagerly. 

“1 fear not,” answered Frank; “ but while life 
remains, there is still hope. Be not downhearted. 
You must keep yourself cheerful and strong for 
his sake ;” but, as he said this, he glanced doubt- 
fully at the slight figure beside him. 

“JT will! I will! Poor, dear, old father!” 
murmured the young girl, in a sorrowful voice. 

** And now, Minnie, I must leave you. Can 


; you do without my-assistance ?” 


“Oh, yes, brother! My good Ann is with 
me,” answered Minnie ; “‘ you forget her. But 
you will surely return to us to-night! Father 
has been so feeble that he has had no opportu- 
nity of talking with you; and we have not yet 
spoken of our mother,” she added, turning her 
sightless face toward the couch where the old 
man lay sleeping quietly as an infant. 

Frank returned, with a bursting heart, to his 
own chamber. There, where each object which 
met his eye was sacred from association with 
his lost friend, where space itself seemed filled 
with his presence, the young man knelt and 
prayed God’s pardon for the deceit he had been 
tempted to practise towards the father and sister 
of his friend, that it might work good, ana not 
evil unto them. He again renewed his vow to 
serve and protect them until they should be be- 
yond his aid, and besought the all-wise Father 
to instruct him how he might best and most 
faithfully perform that vow, that when the proper 
moment came for him to cast aside his disguise. 
strength might be granted him to make the con- 
fession, and power to soothe and console the 
sorrow he must cause. And no monitor within 
warned him that now was the time, that he 
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ought at once to confess his deceit, even at the 
risk, nay, almost with the certainty that the sud- 
den blow would hasten the death of the old 
father, and leave the young girl desolate and 
alone (for the young man judged rightly, that 
his protection, under such circumstances, she 
would not accept), that a continuation in decep- 
tion, no matter for what end, was unpardonable 
in the sight of God. On the contrary, he arose 
strengthened in his course, and with renewed 
courage to stifle the emotion which had so nearly 
betrayed him in his first interview with those 
who were henceforth to look upon him as their 
sole earthly stay. For their sakes, he must, at 
least for a few months, wear the mask he had 
donned. 

Frank returned in the evening to his newly 
adopted relatives, and listened, with apparent 
calmness, to the old man as he spoke of his lost 
Minnie, his wife—the only subject which had 
now power to rouse him from the mental weak- 
ness into which long physical suffering had 
thrown him. 

Neither father nor daughter could see the 
changes which rapidly passed over the young 
man’s face when the old man would say: “My 
son, your mother,” or when the fair girl laid her 
gentle arm around his neck, and said: “Oh, 
brother, she loved you so well! One of her last 
wishes was that we might be again united, that 
our father might have the happiness, which was 
denied her, of seeing you again. Her last breath 
blest you!” then, bending her head, allowed her 
tears silently to flow, a weakness in which, de- 
spite his self-restraint, he could not help joining 
her. 

Days passed into weeks, weeks to months, and 
still old Mr. Howard, although more helpless 
daily, lingered under the watchful care of his 
son and fair daughter. The physician, Dr. Hall, 
could do nothing for him; nevertheless, he per- 


fluence which, inexplicable, is still undeniable), 
she felt, and which would bring the blush to her 
cheeks, tinging them with the pure hue which 
the morning sun spreads over the freshly fallen 
show upon a mountain side. 

They had already been nearly six months in 
Bombay when, about sunset one evening, the 
old man, after having lain for several hours in 
a state of unconsciousness, called his children 
to him, intrusted Minnie anew to her brother’s 
care, blessed them both, requested Frank to read 
to him certain portions of Scripture, after which, 
he desired Minnie to sing a hymn which her 
mother had composed and taughther. The poor 
girl seated herself upon the bed beside him, and, 
taking his hand within hers, began in a trembling 
voice. Frank saw that the old man was dying, 
and, ere she had sung the concluding line of the 
hymn, his spirit passed away. 

Minnie lay for some time speechless, tearless, 
embracing the stiff form of her father; then, 
with a sudden burst of grief, she threw her arms 
around Frank, who stood at the bedside. 

‘ Sister !? exclaimed he, pressing her fervently 
to him, “‘we stand alone now! We must be all 
in all to each other. Oh, love me, Minnie !” 

«Brother, whom have I now but you to love?” 

** Minnie, will you cling to me, love me, what- 
ever the future may bring?” 

Her tears choked her utterance; but a fond 
embrace answered him. 

**God in Heaven bless you, my Minnie!” he 
said, in a tone which was almost a groan, as he 
thought of the startling, mournful revelation he 
must make to her ere many hours. 

Meanwhile, he must attend to the present 


emergencies. With the assistance of Ann and 


sisted in paying almost daily visits to the old | 


man. The true object of these visits was, how- 


ever, the gentle girl, who sat so patiently at her ° 


sick father’s side, busy, in her quiet way, with 
her needle, which she used with dexterity, not- 
withstanding her blindness, or moved noiselessly 
around the bed or through the chamber, perform- 
ing various little necessary duties of a house- 
keeper with the precision and neatness of a 
keen-sighted matron. The young doctor would 
sometimes forget his patients for hours together, 
watching the quiet motions of her slight form, 
or listening to her soft heart-touching voice. 
At times, he would unconsciously gaze upon her 
vure face with an adoration which, although she 
could not see it (by that species of magnetic in- 


her friend, the landlord’s wife, all arrangements 
were made for the burial, and the next day, 
followed by Frank, Dr. Hall, and the brothers 
Robson, the old man was laid by the side of his 
son; this fact was, however, known to Frank 
alone. 

Poor Minnie’s grief was so intense that Frank’s 
heart was wrung. He could not summon forti- 
tude to add to her misery, or rather to withdraw 
from her her only consolation, which was her 
trust in him. 

Thus, a week passed, at the end of which, 
Dr. Hall sought our hero, told him he loved his 
sister, and begged his aid in proffering his suit. 
His aid! Frank was paralyzed. The idea ot 
Minnie’s marrying had never entered his mind. 
The young physician spoke eloquently of his 
deep love for her, of the unceasing tenderness 
with which his affection should make bright her 
earthly path; each word found a wildly respons- 
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ive echo in Frank’s heart also. His own feel- 
ings were for the first time revealed to him. 
Now the truth flashed upon him; his love for 
Minnie was not the brother’s love he had im- 
agined, but a yearning, jealous devotion, which, 
during the intimate intercourse and seclusion of 
their life during the past few months, had taken 
deep root, and spread through every fibre of his 
heart with a strength which now overpowered 
him. Its stormy throbbing choked his voice as 
he attempted to stammer some reply; then, with 
a deep groan, he fell senseless. 

As soon as he was sufficiently recovered, he 
abruptly left the astonished physician, rushed 
to his own home, and, passing rapidly through 
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the room where Minnie sat, heedless of her 
question: “ Brother, what has brought you 
home so early?” locked himself in his own 
chamber. 

Who can picture the anguish with which his 
soul was torn? He raved wildly until recalled 
to reason by Minnie’s voice at the door, beseech- 
ing him, in tones of terror, to tell her what mis- 
fortune had so distressed him. The sound of 
the beloved voice sent a shudder through his 
frame; then, conquering himself, he replied, in 
a hollow tone: “ Don’t be alarmed, Minnie. 
Leave me alone for awhile. I will come and 
speak with you afterwards.” 

Sorrowfully, the poor girl obeyed. 


(To be continued). 
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Rose red cannot be put in contact with the 
rosiest complexions without causing them to lose 
some of their freshness. Dark red is less ob- 
jectionable for certain complexions than rose 
red, because, being higher than this latter, it 
tends to impart whiteness to them in consequence 
of contrast of tone. 

Green Drapery.—A delicate green is, on the 
contrary, favorable to all fair complexions which 
are deficient in rose, and which may have more 
imparted to it without inconvenience; but it is 
not so favorable to complexions that are more 
red than rosy, nor to those that have a tint of 
orange mixed with brown, because the red they 
add to this tint will be of a brick-red hue. In 
the latter case, a dark green will be less objec- 
tionable than a delicate green. 

Yellow Drapery.—Yellow imparts violet to a 
fair skin ; and, in this view, it is less favorable 
than delicate green. To those skins which are 
more yellow than orange, it imparts white; but 
this combination is very dull and heavy for a 
fair complexion. When the skin is tinted more 
with orange than yellow, we can make it roseate 
by neutralizing the yellow. It produces this 
effect upon the black-haired type, and it is thus 
that it suits brunettes. 

Violet Draperies.—Violet, the complimentary 
of yellow, produces contrary effects; thus, it 
imparts some greenish yellow to fair complex- 
ions ; it augments the yellow tint of yellow and 
orange skins. The little blue there may be in 
a complexion, it makes green. Violet, then, is 
one of the least favorable colors to the skin, at 
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least when it is not sufficiently deep to whiten 
it by contrast of tone. 

Blue Drapery.—Blue imparts orange, which 
is susceptible of allying itself favorably to white 
and the light flesh tints of fair complexions, 
which have already a more or less determined 
tint of this color. Blue is then suitable to most 
blondes, and, in this case, justifies its reputation. 
It will not suit brunettes, since they have already 
too much of orange. 

Orange Drapery.—Orange is too brilliant to 
be elegant; it makes fair complexions blue, 
whitens those who have an orange tint, and 
gives a green hue to those of a yellow tint. 

White Drapery.—Drapery of a lustreless white, 
such as cambric muslin, assorts well with a fresh 
complexion, of which it relieves the rose-color; 
but it is unsuitable to complexions which may 
have a disagreeable tint, because white always 
exalts all colors by raising their tone, conse- 
quently, it is unsuitable to those skins which, 
without having this disagreeable tint, very nearly 
approach it. Very light white draperies, such 
as muslin, plaited or point lace, have an entirely 
different aspect. 

Black Drapery.—Black draperies, lowering 
the tone of the colors with which they are in 
juxtaposition, whiten the skin; but if the ver- 
milion or rosy parts are to acertain point distant 
from the drapery, it will follow that, although 
lowered in tone, they appear relatively to the 
white parts of the skin contiguous to this same 
drapery redder than if the contiguity to the black 
did not exist. 
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Fig. 26. 
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LESSON XX. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. (Continued.) 


Fig. 26 shows the manner by which the various 
lines of an oblique perspective view of a house 
are obtained. Let A B be the base-line, and let 
it be supposed that the perspective plan of the 
house has been obtained in the proper manner ; 
required to find the true perspective heights of 
the house and its various parts, namely, the roof, 
cornice, upper and lower windows, string-course, 
heads and sills of windows, and plinth, includ- 
ing also the three steps at the front-door. Pro- 
duce the lower line a b of one side of the house 
till it meets the base-line, and at the intersection 
C erect a perpendicular C , on which set off, 
according to the scale, the proper heights of the 
various points and objects desired; set off also 
from the same line, and in proper proportion, all 
projections from it, such as the steps, window- 
sills, and cornice; and on the other side of it all 
depressions, such as the window-recesses. This 
will give the outline of the house in elevation ; 
and the true dimensions of these parts, according 
to the scale, being thus obtained at the plane 
of delineation, must now be transferred to their 
perspective positions in the picture. From the 
various points and angles of the different parts 
on this line, draw lines to the vanishing-point 
V 1, which lines will denote the perspective 
heights of those points and angles at any dis- 
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tance in the picture. Obtam from the base of 
the plane of delineation on the ground-plan, the 
vertical lines denoting the three corners of the 
house ; as also those showing the front corners 
of the cornice, plinth, and steps. From the 
intersections of these front corner-lines with 
the vanishing-lines to V 1 draw similar vanish- 
ing-lines to V 2, which will give the perspective 
heights of the corresponding windows, sills, &c. 
on the other side of the house. The sides of 
the windows, sills, and door may now be deter- 
mined by vertical lines obtained as shown in 
fig. 25, and the sides of the steps by lines from 
their points in the elevation to their respective 
vanishing-points V 1 and V 2. 

The student will perceive that by this process 
not only perspective heights, but also breadths 
or widths are determined; for the points of the 
projections and recesses, as of the cornice, sills, 
and steps, are obtained in their horizontal as 
well as vertical distance from each other. Thus 
the breadth e C of the lower step is shown in 
true perspective width at ¢; and the same of the 
widths of the sills, projection of cornice, and 
depth of window-recesses. All these are deter 
mined by the intersections of perpendiculars from 
the base-line (transferred from intersections of 
visual lines with the base-line on the plan) with 
vanishing-lines from the elevation at the plane 
of delineation. 

By the aid of the examples which have been 
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given, it is hoped the student will have acquired 
a general idea of the principles and rules by 
which perspective drawings are regulated. He 
will find it advantageous to work out each ex- 
ample for himself, by the aid of the descriptions 
given, to a larger scale than has been admissible 
from the size of these lessons; such a course will 
give him a much more intimate knowledge of 
the art than simply reading them over. As the 
vanishing-points and point of distance will be 
found ‘frequently to have their situations far 
beyond the limits of his drawing, which would 
necessitate a much larger sheet of drawing-paper 
than the drawing itself actually requires, he is 
advised to stretch a sheet of common cartridge- 
paper on a board of large dimensions ; and having 
cut his drawing-paper somewhat larger, but not 
very much so, than the size of the proposed 
drawing, to fasten it down on the centre of the 
board over the cartridge-paper by small brass- 
headed pins at each corner, taking care, by the 
aid of the T square, that the sides of the draw- 
ing-paper are parallel with those of the drawing- 
board. By following this plan, those lines and 
points which are beyond the limits of the draw- 
ing will be continued on the cartridge-paper, 
and when the drawing is finished it may be 
taken off by loosening the pins; and if the lines 
on the cartridge-paper be then obliterated with 
india-rubber, and another piece of drawing-paper 
pinned down, the same cartridge-paper will serve 
for several successive drawings. Of course, care 
must be taken that when a drawing has been 
pinned down and once commenced, it ought not 
to be removed till finished; otherwise there is a 
chance that it may not be refixed in precisely 
the same position, which would alter the relative 
positions of all the points and lines with respect 
to the drawing. 

The student being thus familiarized with 
parallel and oblique perspective—which two 
terms comprise the representation of the forms 
of all objects at any distance and from any 
given point of view—will find no difficulty in 
applying their principles and modes of proceed- 
ing to more complicated objects than have been 
here illustrated; keeping always the leading 
principle in view. In most of the examples, 
the existence of a ground-plan of the object has 
been presupposed; and this will generally be 
found the most convenient way of working 
(sometimes further aided in elaborate objects by 
an elevation). It will mostly be found in large 
drawings convenient to have the plan and ele- 
vation on separate paper, drawing a line across 
the plan to represent the situation of the imagi- 
nary transparent plane of delineation, marking 
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the station in its assumed situation on the plan, 
and drawing thence visual lines to the points of 
the object. 

When objects are to be drawn in perspective 
to a scale of feet or inches, which is necessary 
in architectural and some other subjects, the 
scale must in all cases be set off at the plane of 
delineation, that is, either at the upper, lower, 
or side lines of the drawings; and must never 
be set off on the objects themselves, unless they 
are supposed to be close to that plane. 

In most of the preceding illustrations the per- 
spective view has been drawn with four lines, 
representing the boundary of the imaginary 
transparent plane through which the objects are 
seen; but in figs. 25 and 26 these lines are 
omitted, as they are in no way essential to the 
drawing, though often useful as a boundary, 
representing an opening or glazed frame, through 
which the picture is supposed to be seen. Draw- 
ings in which this boundary does not exist are 
called vignettes ; and are in all cases supposed 
to be seen through such imaginary plane, though 
its outline be not represented by lines. 

The elements of linear perspective being now 
explained, let us pass on to that which refers to 
the force and distinctness with which objects 
should be drawn in proportion to their supposed 
distance from the spectator, and* which is called 
aerial perspective. As objects apparently dimin- 
ish in size according to their distance, it follows 
that at a certain distance small objects, and at a 
greater distance those of somewhat larger size, 
will be so diminished as to be imperceptible. 
Lines, therefore, near the eye, of great thickness 
(speaking artistically, not with strict geometrical 
truth), lose a portion of their apparent thickness 
as they recede from it, till they are altogether lost 
in the distance; and if prolonged, would fade 
long before they reached the horizon. For this 
reason, objects at a certain distance lose a portion 
of their distinctness, and become more or less 
confused with each other. There is also anothei 
reason: the further an object is removed from 
the spectator, the greater is the quantity of air 
between it and him through which it has to be 
viewed; and though the atmosphere is a highly 
rare medium, it still possesses a certain small 
degree of density, which tends still further to 
diminish the distinctness of distant objects, in 
proportion to the quantity of air through which 
the visual rays have to pass. In certain states 
of weather, such as a damp or cloudy day, this 
density is increased, and distant objects become 
consequently less distinct. These circumstances 
being duly kept in view by the artist, and having 
their proper influence on the strength of his lines 
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and depth of his tints, materially enhance the 
perspective effect of his drawing. The lines of 
distant objects should be very lightly traced with 
a fine-pointed pencil, while the strength and 
breadth of those representing objects nearer the 
plane of delineation should be increased in pro- 
portion as they approach it. The same rule 
must apply to the depth of tints and shadows; 
those of objects supposed to be at a great dis- 
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tance should be faint and light, those in the 
foreground must be dark and forcible, and those 
of the middle picture must have an intermediate 
strength. In short, in proportion as objects 
approach the plane of delineation from the hori- 
zontal line which forms the limit of the distance 
that can be taken in by the eye, so must the 
thickness of their lines and depth of their tints 
and shadows increase in the same proportion. 
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NOTES FROM DREAMLAND 


Dear Boox :— 

On the morning of this dreary day, I thought 
I would write you a letter; but, being a stranger 
to you, though you are not to me, I must intro- 
duce myself. My name you will see at the end 
of this letter, and did you possess the talismanic 
glass of which the story tells, you would see it 
deeply engraven on a human heart. There is 
but one that bears the impress, and that is 
** Charlie’s.”” We are wedded, Charlie and I, and 
dwell in a little paradise above the haunts of 
men. We are aworld within ourselves, holding 
but little communion with the outer. True, 
he leaves me sometimes, and goes forth into the 
world, but ’tis only to gather the bright and 
beautiful things that are to deck my fairy home. 

I, too, have a source of joy for him. I have 
a spirit-barp that sometimes sends forth strains 
that glad his inmost being. My songs are silent 
ones to other ears; but to him they are fraught 
with a living melody, whose notes will linger, 
echo, and vibrate after the hand that created 
them shall be cold in death. 

Hearken, and I will sing astrain. It should 
be sung, with only the chosen near, in the dim 
twilight, when most we feel the spirit of 
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’Tis eve, and a shadowy stillness 
Steals silently o’er my soul, 

And the murmurs of distant music, 
In rippling accents, roll 

O’er my spirits, light and joyous 
And dreamy visions glide 

Adown my soul’s clear pathway, 
Like a bark upon the tide. 


This eve is the last and the brightest— 
The last of my seventeenth year ; 

And oh, the bright visions of gladness 
That memory reveals to me here! 

And shadowy, too, are the visions, 
And dampened with grief’s pearly dew ; 
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The clouds do but soften the radiance 
That else were too brilliant to view. 
. * * . . * * 
I gaze, and, my spirit beholding 
The year that is fleeting away, 
It yearns for the scenes now departing, 
As longs the lone watcher for day ; 
And it flies to the place it has chosen, 
The breast of its own spirit-love, 
And whispers, in tenderest accent, 
Its message of hope from above. 
* « * * . * . 
To know him is to love him ; 
And other hearts than mine 
Their happiest, brightest blessings 
Around his path will twine ; 
And fairy forms will greet him, 
And beauty’s eye will beam, 
And the dark-eyed poetess soon will be 
To him as a distant dream. 
But he’ll dwell not long ’mid the sons of men; 
And when his spirit flies 
From its beautiful tenement here on earth 
To its home in the starry skies, 
My soul shall follow, and among 
The blessed robed in white, 
I will appear his spirit bride 
In those glittering halls of light. 
To wander is the dreamer’s privilege ; hence, 
I make no excuse for straying from my first in- 
tent. I was writing a letter, but I will no more. 
I know not if this will be accepted. As I said 
before, you are no stranger to me. I have bent 
over your pages when the voice of duty called 
me elsewhere. Now, if my letter please you, 
come to Dreamland and spend an hour with me, 
and you shall see the beauties of my home, the 
jewels in my casket, my regal diadem, for I am 
queen of this retreat, and I will serve you dainty 
viands with my own hand in a manner befitting 
my princely guest ; and I will show you my be- 
loved, my immortal. I cannot offer more in- 
ducements. Should these be sufficient, you will 
ever be thrice welcome. ETHERIA. 
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THE CHAPEL CHORISTERS. 


BY ALICE B. 


** Gort in excelcis” rang through the little 
chapel in a clear volume of sound that rose above 
the accompaniment of the organ, and was just 
shaded and softened by the flute-like tenor that 
accompanied that single female voice. 

Many of the sunbrowned seamen who wor- 
shipped there knew the voice and the singer, 
and listened the more earnestly, because of her, 
to the chants and psalms, and the sermon that 
followed. It was “ English Bessie” who came 
among their wives and children on many a kindly 
errand, and had always a cheerful word for the 
sick and desponding. The men called her “a 
hearty lass,’ and wished many a “ blessing on 
her honest face.” Their wives, in Sunday dress, 
and proud of the stalwart arms in which they 
leaned, “thought it shame” that she had not 
chosen from among the rough and hardy wooers 
by which she was surrounded. 

Prayer and chant were over, and the still 
sermon time came, when Bessie’s duties were 
ended ; and she drew the crimson curtain aside 
to look and listen with the rest. The warm 
summer sun came quivering from the water 
through the lance-shaped windows, and lighted 
up the pale, grave face of the clergyman in his 
pulpit and the strangely gathered audience. 

Some were boatmen, or hands from coasting 
vessels, whose occupation allowed them leisure 
for home its They were sur- 
rounded by their wives and little ones in all the 
smartness of their Sunday costume, relieved by 
scarfs or shawls of bright foreign weaving, the 
gift of some successful relative on a return 
voyage. The children sat uneasily on the high 
benches, and looked at the flies on the window, 
or studied the pictures in their prayer-books, as 
children will. These were the more regular 
attendants of the chapel. Beyond them, the 
trim blue jacket of a man-of-war’s man was the 
contented neighbor of some “ lubberly whaler,” 
in ordinary intercourse a special aversion. And 
there were men whose dress had no pretension 
to Sunday neatness, who scarcely knew one day 
of the week from another, except that the se- 
venth was, in some sort, a day of rest even with 
the hardest captains under whom they sailed, 
who were there they scarcely knew how or why, 
from idle whim or vague curiosity, to hear the 
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music or *‘ what the parson would have to say,” 
gathered literally from the highways and by- 
ways, and compelled to come in. 

There were unusual sights and sounds for 
church-goers without. Now lond oaths or 
snatches of a sailor song from some group stroll- 
ing along the wharves, then a hiss of steam, a 
flitting past of streamers, as the Sunday plea- 
sure-boats left on their crowded hourly trips 
down the bay. Bells rang and dogs barked, 
men shouted or laughed with coarse, unseemly 
merriment at coarser jests, the chapel rocked 
and swayed in the swell of some arriving or 
departing vessel, and a steady, glaring heat 
struck upon the small organ-loft, whose occu- 
pants were familiar with all this in the discharge 
of their self-appointed duty. 

Heat and cold were alike to them so long as 
they could lead in the “‘common praise” 
respond to the “common prayer” of those in 
whom they thus 
English Bessie, for the sake of the father and 
brother, buried by one wave from the same 
wreck; and the blind man at her side, whose 
white hands drew such noble music from the 
organ’s keys, while he sang the pure, clear tenor 
of which we spoke. 

He sat with his face turned towards Bessie, as 
if his sightless eyes longed to know the features 
of this familiar friend, whom he had never yet 
seen. His long hair, thrown backwards from a 
forehead that had exposure, 
touched the broad linen collar, turned over a 
simple ribbon, tied carelessly about the throat. 
His dress was simple and far from new, but neat, 
so neat that you wondered to know a woman’s 
hand had not arranged it. Music was at once 
his passion and his livelihood. For the rest, he 
had no relatives and no dependence. 

It was a singular friendship that had grown 
up between these two, who met not elsewhere ; 
and when the sermon was done, it was pleasant 
to see the sisterly care with which she handed 
him his hat and staff, and led him down the 
narrow stairs, where he must have groped slowly 
but for her hand. 

*‘ Here is the sill, Richard,” she said; “and 
here the door; and there is the rector waiting 
to speak with you.” 


and 


evinced untiring interest. 


never known 
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But the quick ear of the blind man discovered 
another step, and, though he listened to the 
kindly words of the grave rector, he heard an 
invitation given and refused where Bessie stood 
at the door of the vestibule. 

“ What did he want?” asked Richard, in the 
quick, excited manner peculiar to him, as his 
hand was once more placed in that firm, reliant 
clasp, and she led him over the swaying plank 
to the shore. 

“Steady! There, now you are on the 
wharf,” Bessie said, as she might have soothed 
“Who? What? Allen?” 

Yes, Allen. I heard his voice when Mr. 
Storey was talking. When did the ‘ Bess’ come 
in? He has had a quick trip.” 

“Not very; the usual time. There, now, 
you do not need my hand any longer.” 

“Why do you take it away, Bessie? There 
is a crossing yet, and those piles of lumber.” 

** Yes”—and she laughed pleasantly—* but 
You could 


an excited child. 


you know them as well as I do. 
lead me here.” 

* T wish I could,’ he answered below his 
breath, for the blindness was still a dark horror 
tohim. “ But Allen.” 

“He only asked about to-night, if I should 
go to chapel, and’’— 

“If he could walk with you. When are you 
going to be married?” he added, abruptly. 

But Bessie only pointed out a loose round 
stone in the crossing, as if she did not hear the 
question. 

** Mother’s not so well to-day, and I cannot 
go as far as usual,” she said, as they entered a 
narrow, crooked street. ‘‘ How bright and plea- 
sent it must look out at the asylum now, with 
all the roses in bloom !”’ 

** Ves, if one could see them.” 

** Richard, you are not thankful to-night for 
what you can enjoy,” said the young girl, ear- 
nestly. ‘“‘ You have a cheerful home and fresh, 
sweet-scented air and cheerful society.” 

Go on, Bessie. You mean ‘while you are 
shut up in this close street with a sick mother, 
and your bread to gain by your needle.’ But 
then there is Allen!” and the gloomy tone came 
back again. 

* Let him be there,” Bessie answered, de- 
cidedly, pausing at her own door-stone. “ Ri- 
chard, you sang ‘Benedic, anima mea’ this 
afternoon ; remember it on your way kome. I 
shall so long as my mother has a shelter, and I 
have health and strength to work for her. Take 


care now, and look out for the carriages and the 
crossings. 


I shall have time for a practice hour 


on Wednesday evening. You may come to tea 
if you like.” 

The blind man’s staff rang upon the pave- 
ment as he went on his lonely way, not know- 
ing that she stood upon the door-stone, and 
watched for his safety so long as he was in 
sight. He did not know what should make him 
so restless and disturbed about this marriage. 
It was right and natural, and what he could have 
wished for Bessie. They would be finely paired, 
the high-spirited, energetic woman and her sailor 
lover. He so tall, and bronzed, and stalwart, as 
Bessie’s husband ought to be, frank and gene- 
rous, as sailors ever are. 

Richard Langdon, the blind music-teacher, 
still lived in the asylum where he had studied 
his beautiful art, with the love and confidence 
of pupils and teachers. The rooms were of no- 
ble proportions, the grounds fragrant with sweet- 
scented shrubbery, and cool with the shadow of 
heavy foliage. Here, he walked that still Sab- 
bath afternoon, and thought upon his aimless, 
joyless childhood, and what if he had had a sis- 
ter like Bessie to cheer it. There were many 
hours when his mind preyed upon itself; it had 
always been so in the pauses of study, but never 
so much as now. 

So, he wandered down the rose-walk, listen- 
ing to the murmur of voices that rose from the 
play-ground beyond the garden, and envying the 
children their Sabbath rest and peace. But his 
mind would go back to Bessie and their first ac- 
quaintance, when she came to offer her fresh, 
strong, but untrained voice to assist him lead in 
the chapel music. His nature was so gentle that 
her quick, stirring way was not pleasant to him 
at first; it was not his idea of womanliness, 
He liked her better when he found how much in 
earnest she was to improve this one talent, and 
how grateful for his instructions. Now when 
they were together, he laid aside the timid un- 
certainty of step and manner, trusting to her 
guidance. When she was married, all these 
pleasant walks and rehearsals must end, for she 
would have new duties and companionship and 
pleasures. No wonder he was restless and dis- 
turbed. 

The pale, gentle widow had a welcome for 
him when the appointed evening came; and he 
sat down near her, in the open door, until Bes- 
sie should come in. He could feel the neatness 
of all around him, and heard the cat purring in 
the door-sill and the kettle singing its pleasant 
evening song in the outer room. It was all so 
still and homelike to him, though he had never 
known a home but in his dreanis; so different 
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from the clatter of feet through the corridors of 
the asylum, the opening and shutting of doors, 
the hum of children conning their lessons, or the 
discordance of the tortured musical instruments 
under the hands of unskilful pupils. He won- 
dered if the gay, boisterous sailor would appre- 
ciate this quiet rest, so dear to him, and Bessie’s 
invalid mother, with her delicate tastes and 
instincts. 

When tea was over- and the household duties 
were ended for the day, though it was pleasant 
to hear Bessie go so easily about them, she came, 
for the first time, and sat down by him on the 
door-stone, for the house was one of those low, 
old-fashioned tenements where you step from the 
street into the dwelling-room at once. Tae 
street was still and deserted, save now and then 
a solitary footstep echoed along the pavement, 
and died away in the shadows beyond. A mas- 
sive, but long-disused warehouse, built when this 
narrow street had its great commercial fame and 
influence, loomed opposite to them, the iron- 
bound doors and shutterless windows gleaming 
in the moonlight, an old, decayed, but to Bessie 
a pleasant neighbor. It was better to sit by her 
window and imagine the days of its ancient bus- 
tle and opulence than to watch the bad manage- 
ment of some thriftless housekeeper, or her 
neglected children quarrelling on the pavement. 
To-night, it was especially pleasant to see it so 
softly shadowed; and she described it to the 

lind man as she would have drawn the picture 
of a friend. 

And yet she could not draw a portrait of her- 
self that satisfied him. She always turned away 
with some jest upon her stout figure and heavy 
features, which displeased and annoyed him, for 
he never could make her anything but beautiful 
in his mind. 

“T will ask her now,” thought Richard, “ be- 
fore any one has aclaim upon her;” and, with 
quick impulse, he preferred a long-indulged, but 
unspoken request. 

“If you will only let me touch your hair— 
your face one instant, Bessie, as I do when I 
wish to know my friends and pupils better, I 
slall be more contented when you are Allen’s 
wife. You have been such a dear, true friend 
to me !”” 

She took up both his hands, and, stooping, laid 
them on her bowed head. 

* As I thought,” he murmured rather than 
spoke; and his hands shook and trembled, though 
she was so quiet beneath their touch. “ Soft, 
wavy hair; it is brown, I know, brown and 
silken as a child’s. The broad, open forehead, 
that belongs to you, Bessie. I know how your 
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eyes look now, honest and fearless and very 
truthful; such long lashes, and your cheek so 
round and smooth! How could you tell me 
that you were not beautiful!” 

*‘ Because I am not,” she said, taking his hands 
again. ‘ And feel how hardened my hands are, 
while yours are soft and white. It is an ugly 
contrast, and so are our faces and characters and 
dispositions,” she added presently. 

*T knew—but Allen is manly and hardy and 
cheerful. I was not always so gloomy, Bessie ; 
truly, I was not. But I grew so restless and . 
dependent and homesick—I cannot describe it 
any other way—yet I never have had, and never 
shall have a home such as other men win for 
themselves, who do not know how to prize it as 
I should.” 

“Tt is almost time for the rehearsal,” said 
Bessie, as if to lead him from this hopeless mood, 
“and mother has fallen asleep there upon her 
pillows. Come, let us go, Richard.” 

She drew his arm within hers as they rose, 
and they walked on towards the river, for the 
chapel was scarcely a stone’s throw. He longed 
to say more, to tell her all that the touch of that 
bowed head had revealed to him, how passion- 
ately he loved her, how doubly hateful his blind- 
ness and dependence were to him for her sake, 
how doubly solitary his life would always be for 
having known her and for her care over him; 
but he struggled with this stormy mood bravely, 
for he knew he had no right to lay the burthen 
of his misfortunes at any woman’s fect, even if 
she were free to take it up and bear it onward 
for him. 

So, they walked on in silence for a little time 
until they began to hear the soft plash of the 
incoming tide against the wharves and the sides 
of the vessels lying at anchor. It recalled the 
trim schooner “ Bess” and her captain to his 
mind. 

*“‘When are you to be married?” he asked, 
abruptly. ‘Soon, I hope.” 

** Do you, Richard ?” 

“ Yes, it is better to be soon ;” and again the 
strong tide of feeling rushed to his lips. He 
pressed his teeth into them, so that he should 
say no more. 

“ Well, then,” said Bessie, her voice trembling 
a little—he had never known this before—“ I 
am going to make you a strange proposal, not 
strange, for it is right and best; mother thinks 
as Ido. You are to be my husband, Richard, 
when I do marry, for you love me as Allen does 
not and cannot, and you need me more than 
he, as I told him when he asked me to be his 
wife.” 
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“T, Bessie! 
band !”’ 

He reeled as if a sudden blow had been struck, 
but she upheld him steadily. 

‘“* If you do not wish it, Richard, it ends here. 
You know me well enough in these three years 
to know that I mean all I say, and that I had 
only to assure myself of your love before I al- 
lowed mine to be seen. You would never have 
asked this of me; but here I am. I ofter my- 
self, my love, and care, and companionship to 

- you, if you will take it. Ricbard, let me be 
home, and strength, and sight to you always.” 

It was well that they had reached the chapel, 
for the courage with which she had nerved her- 
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Poor and blind! I your hus- self was fast forsaking her. 
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By the dim light, 
she saw their rector bending over his books in 
the vestry, as was his wont when he expected 
them there. The blind man heard the advancing 
step and kindly welcome, as he came forward 
to the chancel, and the sound of other voices in 
the loft above them. 

** Make it real; it is all a dream,” he said; 
and they knelt down together for their pastor’s 
blessing, for he knew all that was in their hearts, 
and that henceforth the chant of thanksgiving 
would come from the innermost depths of Ri- 
chard Langdon’s soul— 

**Who crowneth me with mercy and loving 
kindness.” 
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Tue Hedysarum gyrans, or moving plant of 
British India. A portion of the stem and leaf 
of this wonderful plant is seen in our engraving. 
The leaves of this plant are in constant motion 
by night and by day. We know that there may 
be motion in animals without consciousness, as, 
for instance, during deep sleep. The functions 
of animal life, which consist in sensation and 
locomotion, are then totally suspended, and those 
of vegetable life are full of activity. Circulation 
and respiration, by means of which nutrition is 
carried on in both animals and plants, proceeds 
during the period of repose. The heart conti- 
nues its pulsations, and the blood is aerated in 
the lungs. In the Hedysarum gyrans, we have 
a parallel instance of the same perpetuity of 
motion. There is abundant reason for believing 
that the differences among the organic produc- 
ticns of nature are not so great as is usually 
supposed. There is a simplicity and oneness in 
creation which has yet to be understood and 
appreciated. 

The leaf, as shown iin the engraving, is a 
compound one, having two pairs of leaflets, B, 
articulated to the petiole, and a large terminal 
leaflet, A. The terminal leaflet appears to be 
peculiarly sensitive to light. It takes the posi- 
tion represented in the figure during the night, 
but becomes horizontal during the daytime, its 
midrib forming, with the petiole, a continuous 
and direct line. The terminal leaf is, however, 
manifestly depressed if the plant is only placed 
in the shade for a few minutes. In the changes 
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of its position with reference to the ever varying 
intensity of light throughout the day, the termi- 





nal leaf forms, in fact, a natural photometer or 
light measurer of great delicacy and power. 
The movements of the lateral leaflets are, on 
the contrary, entirely independent of the influ- 
ences of light, and are confinuous by night and 
by day, even when the terminal leaflet is asleep. 
They move, like the second-hand of a time 
keeper, by a succession of little jerks, each leaf- 
let describing the are of a circle with its point. 
Whilst one leaflet is rising, the other is sinking, 
but in such a manner that the axes of both leaf- 
lets always remain in the same straight line. 
These movements, although independent of light, 
are rendered more active by heat, and by a more 
vigorous and healthy condition of the plant. 
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The point of the leaflets describe the are in 
about thirty or forty seconds; the movement 
then stops for about a minute, and is again re- 
sumed in the contrary direction. No satisfactory 
explanation of these movements has yet been 
given. 

This plant belongs to the natural order Legu- 
minose, of which the pea and bean are familiar 
examples. 

Before food can enter the tissues of any or- 
ganized being, whether animal or plant, it is 
necessary for it to be reduced to a fluid and 
gaseous state, in order that it may pass readily 
through the minute vessels and the walls of the 
cells which constitute the substance of their 
organism. With reference to plants, no such 
preparation of their food is necessary, because 
they live in the midst of it, drawing it from the 
earth and atmosphere by means of their roots 
and leaves. But the food of animals is not thus 
prepared for them by nature; it comes into con- 
tact with their organs in a more or less solid 
state, and a cavity is, therefore, provided in their 
interior for its reception and reduction to a state 
fit to enter the circulation. They have organs 
for the purpose of procuring their food, and 
senses for discriminating its character, most ad- 
mirably adapted to their peculiar habits and 
instincts. In man, whose wants are infinitely 
more numerous than those of the inferior crea- 
tures, these organs exist in the highest condition 
of development. He is provided with a hand 
which has been justly regarded as the most per- 
fect of prehensile instruments. To its skilful 
use, under the guidance of reason, he owes his 
superiority over the animal creation. The other 
organs consist of an alimentary tube, with an 
opening cailed the mouth, furnished with an 
appropriate arrangement of hard pieces, named 
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teeth, for cutting and grinding the food. This 
tube is dilated into a cavity in the interior of his 
body for its reception, where it is prepared and 
ultimately absorbed into the system. 

Is there anything like this amongst plants? 
Most undoubtedly. We have already shown that 
one plant at least is furnished with organs for 
obtaining its food—Venus’s Fly-catcher. And 
concavities for the collection of moisture and 
dew may be frequently seen on the exterior of 
plants ; and these vary from the simple hollow 
formed in the leaf of the Dipsacus or Teasel, to 
the pitchers of a Sarracenia purpurea, the side- 
saddle flower, and those of Nepenthes distillatoria. 
The bodies of insects are digested in the fluid 
formed by these pitchers, and their substance 
absorbed into the plant contributes to their 
growth, like the similar process on the leaves 
of, the Fly-catcher. The water collected in the 
pitchers of these plants may be useful to travel- 
lers when they grow in warm climates; but of 
what use is the water which alate in the 
pitchers of the Sarracenia, a plant which grows 
in bogs and in countries well supplied with 
water? It is obvious that nature has another 
object in view. The water is not required in 
this case for the thirsty traveller, but to act as 
a solvent on the bodies of those insects which 
it invariably contains. The interior of the 
cavity is, in fact, lined with long bristles, which 
prevent the return of the insects when they 
have once entered these pitchers ; and the same 
appears to be the design of their formation in 
every instance. 

Here, then, we have a departure from the 
usual plan, for the plant, like the animal, is, in 
these instances, provided with organs for the 
preparation of its food before it is absorbed into 
its system. 





TRANSIENT THOUGHTS —NO. III. 


BY MRS. 


“ And the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” 
Ecclesiastes. 


Tue autumnal tints of 1631 draped the west- 
ern sky of Trimountain, or Boston, in crimson, 
purple, and gold, and had woven upon the forest, 
now “ echoing the voice of many waters,” gar- 
lands of varied hues; for the leaves had been 
falling in thick masses, and still fell—fell inscrib- 
ing upon earth the elegy of another year, meet 
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lessca for the children of Time. ‘“ The spirit 
was returning unto God who gave it.” 

The site of Boston was selected for its pure 
water by a colony of nine hundred emigrants, 
who possessed a charter, with privileges of go- 
vernment, from the king. Twelve months after 
its settlement, famine was at their threshold, 
while the Indian crouched in ambush, and the 
wolf and other ferocious animals howled around 
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ihem. Many a steeple-crowned hat stooped 
down to gather acorns and mussels for daily 
support, while beneath them were uttered ana- 
themas on the bigotry which had driven them 
into exile and starvation ; others, following the 
Divine rule, prayed for their persecutors, “ that 
God would turn their hearts, and forgive them.” 
In this state of the little colony, a day was ap- 
pointed for fasting and prayer. It came, and 
they were “returning their spirits in prayer unto 
God” when a sail! a sail! burst from the wor- 
shippers, and, rushing out to the seashore, they 
hailed a vessel laden with provisions for them. 
The day was changed to one of thanksgiving— 
the first observed in the New World. 

The latter season of autumn, we should think, 
was most appropriate for a national return of 
grateful thanks to God for the harvest of his 
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bounties to man. The reaper has sung his song, 
and the ploughman placed aside his plough, and 
the barns are full to overflowing with the fruits 
of the earth; the fleece is ready for the loom, 
and the axe is heard as it cleaves the wood for the 
winter’s fire: so when Boreas comes, wrapped 
in ice and fringed with icicles, he “ piles not 
the drifty heap’? upon an unprotected land. 
How beautiful is the lesson taught us in the 
glad, outstretched wings of the butterfly, and the 
warble of praise chanted by birds at dawn of 
day! these rejoice in God’s bounties. So opens 
the flower to the genial sun, exhaling its per- 
fume in return for refreshing dews and warm 
sunbeams. Midst autumn’s yellow leaves and 
peaceful scenes flit migratory birds; they plume 
their wings for their long journey over land and 
Man 
leaves the wild wood and the glebe to Nature. 
His song is “‘ Home, sweet home ;” but where’er 
his footsteps bend, he sees his God around, 
above, below—the great I Am—that was, and is, 
and shall be. 


water, and sleep in mezzotinto shades. 


In place of material typical sacrifices, we now 
offer our humble thanks. Ere the coming of 
our Saviour, and from remote and primitive 
times, sacrifices are mentioned as synonymous 
with sin. Time found this type in the worship 
of the Phenicians, Egyptians, Arabians, Per- 
sians, Germans, Gauls, Scythians, and of all the 
people of the islands; in short, of the North, 
South, East, and West. Degeneracy and sin 
darkened into idolatry the original worship of 
the primitive sacrifice, until Carthagenian and 
Tyrian mothers gloried in throwing their most 
cherished children into the arms of the god 
Kronus, so soon as flames were kindled around 
it, and the molten statue stood lurid with heat. 
These “ whitened sepulchres,”’ which are filled 
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with darkness and decay, blight and deform the 
soul, as untimely frosts the germs of vegetable 
life. How perfectly sublime, yet how simple is 
the sermon on the mount! From this we learn 
the true sacrifice. In different ages of the world, 
we have been led step by step from moral infancy 
to maturity, and now need, with God’s help, 
only to continue the effort, and sacrifice all evil 
in our hearts, to arrive at the fullest perfection 
our natures are capable of. All truths are sim- 
ple and unostentatious. We have no develop- 
ments in science or the arts but may be traced 
to a simple origin ; the greatest discoveries that 
have ever crowned the head of man with laurels 
are often circumscribed to the circumference of 
a square foot or a few inches, to be afterwards 
traced wherever the light of civilization dwells. 
The lessons taught by our Saviour are all of this 
character. They are confined to a miniature 
globe, the latitude and longitude of the human 
heart; but that heart is for infinitude, nor was 
He, when an infant, carried in the arms of a 
Jenghiz-khan or a Cresus, but in those of a poor 
carpenter. 

We regard gratitude in our fellow-beings, who 
have received benefits from us, as a cardinal 
virtue ; and the contrary as almost enough to 
render him despicable; yet our Heavenly Father 
is ever bestowing blessings upon us; many 
of them we are sensible of, but scarcely ac- 
knowledge; many we are unconscious of from 
neglect and want of attention, while each hour, 
were we to regard life as it passes before us, is 
an added leaf to the immense chronicle of boun- 
ties, and mercies, and blessings bestowed upon 
us. 

Father of light and life, fill our hearts with 
grateful thanks for thy countless and neglected 
mercies to us; encourage us to unite in thanks- 
giving as each cycloid of the harvest of thy 
bounty returns, and when the great Reaper of 
life gathers us unto the harvest of eternity, may 
each “ spirit return unto God who gave it !” 





THE PASSION FLOWER. 


THERE is a plant whose name oft brings 
To minds of men most sacred things, 
And holy feelings, too, inspires, 

And oft renews the sacred fires 

Which religion’s torch had lit 

To man’s eternal benefit. 

The Passion Flower is the name 

That ever doth this plant proclaim, 

For in the hollow stamen lies 

The badge most dear to Christian eyes ; 
A cross the purple flowers reveal, 

On which was wrought man’s future weal. 
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PAULINE FORSYTH. 


(INSCRIBED TO OUR YOUNG LADY READERS.) 


(Continued from page 117.) 


CHAPTER III. 
The Infanta Joanna, and the War of Granada. 


Wui te Isabella was prosecuting her reforms 
in the internal management of the affairs of her 
kingdom, she was obliged to resist, with the 
utmost vigilance, the unceasing attempts of the 
partisans of the young Joanna to place her on 
the throne. 

This ill-starred princess is a sad proof of the 
influence that the parents’ character has on 
the fate of their offspring. The imbecile and 
wretched government and character of her fa- 
ther made the people look with distrust upon 
one who, if she were his child, would probably 
inherit his failings; they could turn with no 
feelings of loyalty or respect to the daughter of 
him who never excited such emotions in the 
breast of any of his subjects. And even this 
poor claim to the crown was rendered more than 
doubtful by the open and well-known levity and 
The name La 
Beltraneja, everywhere given to this luckless 
girl, shows plainly the scornful estimation in 


faithlessness of Queen Joanna. 


which she was held. 

She was about twelve at the death of Henry 
IV. Her mother died six months after, leaving 
her in the hands of certain nobles, who took up 
arms in her cause, either from a conviction of 
the justice of her claims, or from motives of 
self-interest. 

Finding themselves unable to cope with Isa- 
bella’s adherents, who far outnumbered them, 
they looked around for a prince whom the offer 
of Joanna’s hand might bribe to undertake their 
eause. She had already been betrothed by 
Henry to the Duke of Guienne, formerly an 
aspirant to the hand of Isabella; but his death 
had defeated the hopes of the king, who, always 
regarding Joanna as his daughter, had trusted 
that in this way he had procured for her the 
powerful protection of France. 

Alfonso, King of Portugal, also a former 
suitor of Isabella, and the uncle of the young 
Joanna, was the one selected as her champion. 
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His adventurous and warlike character, and the 
fact that from his dominions, just on the borders 
of Castile, an army could be easily thrown into 
the country for whose throne they were contend- 
ing, were circumstances that outweighed the 
objections arising from his age and his near re- 
lationship. In effect, this latter obstacle was 
removed in the minds of the people by a papal 
dispensation. 

Alfonso readily accepted the proposal; the 
betrothal between him and Joanna was per- 
formed with great pomp at Placentia, in May, 
1475, and the ceremony was followed by several 
days of festivity and rejoicing. 

Ferdinand and Isabella were taken completely 
unawares by this proceeding, and if Alfonso 
had hastened to the attack, the consequences 
would probably have been most unfortunate to 
them. But he delayed, first for his betrothal, 
and then to wait for reinforcements, and the 
sovereigns made good use of the time thus af- 
forded them. Isabella frequently spent the 
whole night in dictating dispatches, and she 
performed so many long and painful journeys 
on horseback, riding from one citadel to another, 
that she brought on an illness which came near 
proving a fatal one. To increase her troubles, 
the haughty Archbishop of Toledo, so long her 
firm and efficient friend, had become irritated at 
having his advice disregarded by Ferdinand, 
who was too fond of authority himself to give 
it up willingly to another, and had gone over to 
Joanna’s party, boasting that he “had raised 
Isabella from her distaff, and would send her 
back to it again.” 

The cities of Toro and Zamora both sided with 
Alfonso, who fortified himself in the first-named 
place, and thither Ferdinand marched in July, 
with an army hastily collected and imperfectly 
equipped. their 
arrival, in such disadvantageous circumstances 
that, after a little skirmishing, they made an 


They found themselves, on 


inglorious retreat. 

Still Isabella kept up a brave heart and a firm 
spirit; and when Alfonso sent word that he 
would resign the claims of his betrothed to the 
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throne if she woyld relinquish to him Gallicia, 
with the two cities already in his power, and 
send him a large sum of money, she resolutely 
refused to part with an inch of Castilian terri- 
tory. Ferdinand remonstrated, but in vain ; 
and Alfonso, who had already begun to feel that 
Isabella was too firmly enthroned in the hearts 
of her subjects to be easily dispossessed of her 
rights, was forced to prepare for a new attack. 

The clergy came forward to Isabella’s assist- 
ance, and offered her half the plate of the 
churches on condition of her replacing it within 
a stipulated time. She shrank from this step as 
sacrilegious, but they themselves urged her ac- 
ceptance so strongly that she at last consented. 
With the funds thus obtained she raised and 
equipped a stronger army. Ferdinand again 
marched after Alfonso, and after attempting in 
vain for some time to bring him to a close en- 
counter, the rivals met at last near Toro, in 
March, 1476. 

After a long and fierce combat, Alfonso was 
defeated. Although after this he made several 
attempts to fulfil his promise to the partisans of 
his betrothed, they were all without result. To 
crown his disappointment, the pope, finding he 
had been on the losing side, revoked, through 
Isabella’s influence, the bull of dispensation he 
had sent to Alfonso, saying he had granted it 
under false representations. 

A treaty of peace was made in 1479, between 
Isabella and Alfonso, after a war of four years 
and ahalf. In this it was agreed that Joanna’s 
pretensions to the crown should be no longer 
agitated ; that she should decide between taking 
the veil, or marrying the infant son of Ferdinand 
and Isabella when he came of age. The un- 
fortunate princess, so long the sport of a malig- 
nant destiny which seemed to delight in blighting 
not only her fortunes, but those of all her pro- 
tectors, decided to become a nun. 

She entered the convent of St. Clara at 
Coimbra, where she spent a greater part of a 
life prolonged to old age. She now and then 
left her retreat, when induced by the vain hopes 
heid out to her by the Portuguese sovereigns of 
regaining the inheritance she always regarded 
as herown. But these expectations were never 
gratified. She consoled herself as well as she 
might by keeping up a royal state, and always 
signing her name “I the Queen.” In these 


harmless pleasures she was left undisturbed. 
During the same year in which this war was 
brought to so propitious a conclusion, Ferdinand 
became, by the death of his father, king of 
Arragon, and thus nearly all Spain was united 
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under the government of the same sovereigns, 
and “ peace was:in all their borders.” 

But there still remained, in the eyes of the 
most Catholic queen, one great blemish on the 
fair peninsula. If there was one especial object 
Isabella had at heart during her reign, it was 
the establishing of the unity of the faith. To 
effect this she allowed the Inquisition to be set 
up in her dominions; an institution against 
which her merciful and loving nature must have 
revolted, if not overpowered by the strongest 
motives. She expelled from Castile and Leon 
the Jews, many of whom were among her best 
and most industrious and wealthy subjects. 
How could one so constituted and trained do 
otherwise than regard the Mohammedans, who 
had possessed themselves of the sunny and fer- 
tile valleys and highlands of Granada, as hea- 
then, against whom a war might be considered 
as an act approved and almost commanded by 
her religion, a sort of holy crusade? She could 
hardly prevent a feeling of self-upbraiding at 
allowing so fair a part of her ancestral domains 
to be still quietly held by the Moorish invaders. 
And she stood ready to take advantage of any 
opportunity that might offer itself to commence 
hostilities, which once began by a spirit so stead- 
fast as hers, would only end with complete 
victory or defeat. 

For more than seven hundred years had the 
Saracens held rule in Spain. During the first 
years after their invasion, they had overrun the 
whole country, and driven the native Christians 
into the mountain fastnesses and among the 
rocks and caves of the Sierras; gradually the 
bold intruders had been driven back by the 
people of the land gathering in their secret 
holds and falling unexpectedly upon them. In 
these guerrilla wars, the Cid, the hero of old 
Spain, acted an important part. Slowly, almost 
by imperceptible degrees, the Moors were forced 
to the shores of the Mediterranean. But now, 
for many generations, the boundary lines of the 
little kingdom of Granada had remained the 
same. Amid the tumults, and feuds, and occa- 
sional attacks of their Christian neighbors, the 
Moors had held their own with but little diffi- 
culty. 

For more than two hundred years Granada 
had been ruled by the same family. Free from 
the dissensions and quarrels that weakened 
Castile, Arragon, and Navarre, the sceptre was 
peacefully transmitted from father to son, and 
the people, trusting with perfect confidence in 
the kind and paternal government of their rulers, 
showed the utmost loyalty and affection to them. 
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It was a united and prosperous kingdom, crowd- 
ed with a happy and industrious people. 

Every valley and hillside bore traces of care- 
ful cultivation; the cities and towns were filled 
with skilful artificers, learned scholars, and in- 
genious writers, so that even the proud Castilians 
thought it no disgrace to resort for improvement 
to’: the Arabian masters; they had a style of 
poetry peculiarly their own, and their architec- 
ture has never been surpassed in its way ; light, 
graceful, and luxurious in its details, and gor- 
geous and magnificent as a whole. 

_It is impossible to repress a regret that so 
much that was good and beneficent was to be 
swept away, because of the error and untruth 
with which it was connected. 

Meantime, Muley Abul Hacen, King of Gra- 
nada, ignorant of the storm slowly gathering 
above him, rashly took the very steps to pro- 
voke its outbufst. He had learned to despise 
the monarchs of Castile during the reigns of 
John and Henry, and when the sceptre passed 
into the hands of a woman, he felt still less in- 
clined to respect it. 

The sovereigns of Granada had long been in 
the habit of paying tribute to the monarchs of 
Castile. This custom had fallen into disuse 
during the reign of Henry IV., but Ferdinand 
and Isabella wished to revive it. To their de- 
mand to this effect, the fiery king sent word that 
‘the mints of Granada coined no longer gold, 
but steel.” 

At that time Castile had not recovered from 
the effects of the war that had been carried on 
against Joanna’s partisans, and insolent though 
the reply of the Moorish king was, Isabella did 
not immediately resent it. She “ bided her 
time,” and, meanwhile, did all that was in her 
power to strengthen and give unity and peace 
to her own land. 

It would seem as though the Moorish king 
were prompted by some evil spirit to seek his 
own destruction; for in 1481, at a time when 
Castile had become in a measure tranquil and 
prosperous, better able than it had been for a 
long time to cope with a vigorous enemy, he led 
a band against Zahara, a fortress which an an- 
cestor of Ferdinand had taken from the Moors, 
and, coming unexpectedly upon it in the night, 
he took it almost without resistance, put sume 
of the people to death, and carried all the rest to 
Granada, where they were sold for slaves to the 
Moors. 

The news of this conquest created, strangely, 
similar feelings both among the Moors and the 
Spaniards. While the one heard it with feelings 
of anger and shame, the other listened to the 
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tidings with a dread presentiment of the retalia- 
tion that their streng and exasperated enemy 
might inflict. “ Woe is me,” said an aged 
Moor, on leaving the hall of audience; “ the 
ruins of Zahara will fall on our own heads; the 
days of the Moslem empire in Spain are now 
numbered.” 

Strict orders were instantly issued by Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, that a close watch should be 
maintained along the frontier to discover some 
means of avenging this outrage. The nobles in 
Andalusia, deprived by Isabella’s resolute con- 
trol of their usual occupation in waging mimic 
wars against each other, were delighted at this 
prospect of engaging once more in the pursuit 
the most congenial to their nature. 

Granada, well fortified as it was, could not 
long’defy this watchful scrutiny. AJl the more 
expused places were carefully guarded, but there 
was one fortress which was considered so secure 
that the Moors would have laughed to scorn any 
advice as to its better protection. This was the 
fort and town of Alhama, lying in the very 
midst of Granada, and but eight leagues from 
its principal city. It was a beautiful aud wealthy 
place, a favorite resort of the Moorish king 
with his court on account of its baths, and 
noted for its manufactures. It was situated on 
a bluff projecting over a rapid stream, and was 
thought unapproachable; consequently, there 
was but a sinall garrison maintained there, and 
they performed their duties very carelessly and 
imperfectly. 

Within a few weeks after the fall of Zahara, 
the condition of Alhama was made known to 
Don Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, Marquis of Cadiz, 
a cavalier noted for his martial skill and courage. 
Ever since Isabella’s visit to Seville, he had 
been condemned to a life of peaceful inactivity 
within his own domains, and he bore it as a 
lion bears his confinement to a cage, restless 
and inwardly chafing, with a glance ever turned 
outwards to see if by some favorable chance he 
might not once more regain the power to rend 
and destroy in full freedom. 

Ponce de Leon was not one to let obstacles, 
be they few or many, deprive him of the long 
desired opportunity. He summoned his follow- 
ers, led them over mountain passes and through 
rocky ravines in the dead of night, fur to travel 
by day might have led to their discovery, and 
on the third night they halted within two hours’ 
march of Alhama. 

Before dawn, on the morning of the twenty- 
eighth of February, the Spanish soldiers had 
scaled the walls, and ere the unwary sentinel 
and garrison had shaken off the uutimely slum- 
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bers in which they were securely reposing, they 
were wrapped in that deeper sleep that “knows 
no waking.” 

The people in the city were roused from their 
morning repose, not by the customary call to 
prayer, but by the triumphant peal of De Leon’s 
trumpet. They sprang to resistance with the 
energy of despair—women and children fighting 
with the men; but, taken unawares, they were 
conquered at last, their beautiful city given up 
to pillage, and they themselves either massacred 
or reserved for a worse fate—to be carried as 
slaves and captives into their enemy’s land. 

When the people of Granada heard the sad 
story of the fall of Alhama, their hearts died 
within them. They must indeed be weak and 
the enemy strong, if he would venture thus 
into their nearest citadel. One of their poets 
composed a song, since translated by Lord 
Byron, describing the sensation caused by the 
mournful tidings,*the refrain of each verse be- 
ing, *‘ Woe is me, Alhama!”’ but it caused such 
depression and melancholy that it was forbidden 
to be sung. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, on the other hand, 
after offering up their public thanks to God for 
this victory, prepared to follow it up with all 
the means in their power. Ferdinand took 
command of a force that marched to the support 
of the Marquis of Cadiz, while Isabella exerted 
herself to the utmost to obtain the necessary 
men and supplies for carrying on the war. 

In order to be nearer her husband and the 
seat of hostilities, that she might support the 
courage of her troops if they faltered, and im- 
part to their wavering hearts some of her own 
enthusiastic resolution, she hastened to Cordova 
as soon as she had finished her arrangements in 
the north. Here she was informed that the 
Spaniards were thinking of abandoning Alhama. 
For nearly two months they had held it against 
the vigorous and constant assaults of Abul 
Hacen, but began to grow weary and disheartened 
at holding out against such great odds. Many 
of the wise counsellors advised this course, 
urging that the place could only be kept bya 
great expense of blood and treasure. Isabella 
alone opposed it, saying that “glory was not 
to be won without danger. The present war 
was one of peculiar difficulties and dangers. 
These had been well counted before entering 


upon it. The strong and central position of 


Alhama made it of the greatest importance, 
since it might be regarded as the key to the 
enemy’s country. This was the first blow 
struck, and honor and policy alike forbade them 
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to adopt a measure which could not fail to damp 
the ardor of the nation.” 

The people listened to their wise high-hearted 
queen, as to some inspired oracle. Ferdinand 
again assembled a strong force, and led them to 


; the assistance of the besieged. The Moorish 
; king drew off at his approach, and Alhama 
; might at last be fairly considered a Spanish 
; possession. 


Even after this, the people of Granada might 
have opposed effectual resistance to further ag- 
gression by the Spaniards ; but now, for the first 
time for a long series of years, internal disunion 


; came to aid the foes without. 


Muley Abul Hacen had excited the jealousy 


of his Sultana Zoraya, by his fondness for a 


Greek slave in his harem. It was not the with- 
drawal of his affection that caused her anger, 
for the love that is shared by many seldom 
awakens so strong a feeling, But she dreaded 
lest the children of the Greek should usurp the 
place that belonged to her own. 

Zoraya played her part so skilfully that, aided 


; unwittingly by Abul Hacen himself, who by his 
; tyrannical self-willed conduct had made himselt 
‘ unpopular, she contrived to expel the old king 


from Granada, and place on the throne her son 
Abdallah, or Boabdil the Little, as he was called 
to distinguish him from Abdallah the Valiant, 
his uncle. 

Abul Hacen took refuge in Malaga, and, 
whenever the Moorish territories were. allowed 
respite from the attacks of the Castilians, they 


‘ wasted their strength and means in futile skir- 


mishing with each other. 

It would be impossible, within the limits of a 
single chapter, to relate in detail all the romantic 
and interesting incidents of this war, during the 
whole progress of which the Spaniards suffered 


; but one disastrous defeat, their rout in the 
} Axarquia, a chain of mountains near Malaga, 


by the old king of Granada and his brother 
Abdallah the Valiant. In every important 
action after that the Spaniards were victorious. 
In one Boabdil was taken prisoner, but ran- 
somed by his mother after he had signed a 
treaty most humiliating to him, both as a king 
and a son; promising among other things to 
aid the Spaniards against his own father. 

The cities of Malaga, Baza, and several other 
important places were one after another besieged 
and taken, and at the last Granada itself sur- 


{ rendered, on the second of January, 1492. 
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The war had lasted more than eleven years, 
and during all this time Isabella had been its 
guiding and animating spirit. It was peculiarly 
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her war. She had entered upon it from strictly 
religious motives, to free the land which had 
once belonged to the cross from the defiling 
shadow of the crescent. Motives stronger and 
higher than merely selfish ones had steeled her 
humane and tender heart against any relenting 
or faltering in the work of destruction. Faith 
upheld and conscience nerved her spirit to its 
stern task. It is a pity that she knew no way 
but the way of the sword to accomplish her 
worthy ends. A 

Some scope her benevolence must have, and, 
for the first time in the annals of war, regular 
camp hospitals were provided for the wounded, 
furnished and appointed at her own expense. 
She showed also her forethought, by sending 
skilful men into all the countries around to 
investigate the improvements in the making or 
use of artillery, and by always keeping ready 
a full supply of whatever might be needed, so 
that when, from the seat of war, her husband 
sent to her for men, horses, ammunition, food, 
or clothing, his demand was always responded 
to promptly and fully. 

When, in the long-protracted sieges which 
some of the large cities required before sur- 
rendering, the spirits of the Christians sank, 
and the enemy grew elated and defiant, Ferdi- 
nand knew no better means to damp the hopes 
of the one and raise those of the other than to 
send for his queen. 

Whenever Isabella received the summons, she 
left all other business or occupation, and repaired 
to the spot; anc when she was seen approaching 
with her brilliant train of lords and ladies, her 
countenance radiant with cheerful hope and 
kindly encouragement, a new enthusiasm seemed 
to seize her royal subjects; and when inspired 
by her presence, defeat never stained their ban- 
ner. She loved to give to every valiant act the 
meed of praise that rightly belonged to it, and 
by honors and munificent gifts to show that she 
appreciated the services of her soldiers. 

From the commencement of the war to its 
close, she turned all her thoughts and all her 
energies to bringing it to a triumphant conclu- 
sion. Once, when the king insisted on attend- 
ing fur a time to a little private contest of his 
own in Arragon, she left him there, and went to 
Cordova to carry on the war with a general of 
her own appointing; but her husband, finding 
her so resolute, joined her in time to take his 
usual post. Her nobles needed occasionally the 
stimulus of her unflagging zeal to keep them 
from wearying of their long and arduous duties, 
and her people would have welcomed a time of 
inactivity and repose; but Isabella would allow 
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no rest until the gates of Granada itself were 
thrown open to them, and they could enter at 
their will into the palace of the Aihambra. 

Isabella had joined her husband at the siege 
of Malaga, where, but for a fortunate mistake, 
she might have met with a serious disaster. A 
Moor asked admission to her tent under some 
pretext, but was ushered instead to that of Dofia 
Beatriz de Bobadilla, with whom a Portuguese 
nobleman was conversing. The Moor, supposing 
that he was introduced to the king and queen, 
sprang upon them with a dagger, and inflicted a 
severe wound on the nobleman, but was fortu- 
nately arrested before he could injure the lady. 

Before Granada, also, Isabella had a narrow 
escape. Her pavilion caught fire curing the 
night, and she and her children were for a time 
in great danger. To prevent another accident 
of the kind, and also to let the people of Gra- 
nada see how determined they were not to raise 
the siege, they set to work with great industry, 
and built on the place of their encampment a 
town of substantial stone dwellings, with all 
their appurtenances. 

To this marvellous monument of Isabella’s 
energy and resolution—this city which rose in 
two months from the earth—she gave the name 
of Santa Fe. 

The Moorish king felt that his destiny was 
written in its blocks of stone and marble, and 
within a few weeks after its erection offered to 
capitulate. His people remonstrated and threat- 
ened rebellion in vain. He made as favorable 
terms as he could for them, and, considering 
that this was the last act of the war, the Span- 
ish sovereigns exacted only the necessary con- 
cessions. Boabdil himself was assigned a small 
territory among the mountains in the south, 
which he was to hold as a vassal of Castile. 

On the second of January, 1492, Boabdil rode 
sadly from his beautiful city, followed by his 
dejected escort, and passing with marks of 
humility and respect before Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, drawn up with their troops in proud 
array, he gave to the former the keys of the 
Alhambra, and, without waiting to hear his 
words of courteous sympathy, passed slowly on. 
As he reached a hill from which he might 
obtain a last view of Granada, he turned, and 
as he looked tears fell from his eyes. ‘“ Alas!” 
said he, “‘ when were woes ever equal to mine?” 

“You do well,” said his mother, “to weep 
like a woman for what you could not defend 
like a man.” 

The hill where this little episode occurred is 
still known as “‘ The Last Sigh of the Moor.” 

He soon after went over to Africa, and died 
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there in a battle in which he engaged for one of 
his relatives, an African prince. 

When the Castilian army had entered Granada, 
the royal procession set forward. The Spanish 
historian describes “‘ the king and queen moving 
in the midst, emblazoned with royal magnifi- 
cence; and, as they were in the prime of life, 


and had now achieved the completion of this 
glorious conquest, they seemed to represent 
even more than their wonted majesty. Equal 


rest of the world. They appeared, indeed, more 
than mortal, and as if sent by Heaven for the 


salvation of Spain.” 
(To be continued.) 


} 
| 
| with each other, they were raised far above the 





A ROYAL HOUSEHOLD ROLL. 


A very interesting document has been re- 
cently discovered in the Public Record Office. 
John of Brabant, afterwards Duke of Brabant, 
surnamed the Peaceful, spent a great part of his 
youth at the English court, and married on the 
2d of January, 1294, Margaret, fifth daughter 
of Edward I., by Eleanor of Castile. The docu- 
ment in question is the “Household Roll” of 
this prince ; it refers to the years 1292 and 1293, 
and affords many curious illustrations of domes- 
tic manners. 

Prince John seems to have had a strong pas- 
sion for tournaments, if we may judge from the 
number at which he is recorded to have been 
present. We may observe that his father, John 
the First, Duke of Brabant, was celebrated 
among his contemporaries for his skill in mili- 
tary exercises; and, indeed, lost his life at a 
tournament, held on occasion of the marriage 
of Henry, Comte de Bar, in 1294. “It was he,” 
says an old writer, “‘ who first established the 
custom that a prince or lord, however great, 
could bring but two valets to a tournay, to the 
end that thereby knights of lower degree might 
have a better opportunity of exercising them- 
selves at arms.” On December 29th, Prince 
John attended a tournament at Warwick. He 
then went to another at Wolverhampton, in 
which two of his destriers, or chargers, were 
severely hurt, and laid up for twenty days, cost- 
ing for attendance fifteen shillings. Another 
tournament being proclaimed at Royston in 
April, Penant, Prince John’s man, was sent to 
Dunstable to seek two of his master’s chargers, 
and to lead them thither. On arriving at the 
tournament, the Prince found he had lost one 
of his falcons, whereupon a messenger was dis- 
patched to the sheriff of Norfolk, enjoining him 
to search for it. This tournament was followed 


by another at ‘‘ Croeuden,” in the same month. 
To this also Prince John went; and there is an 
item for repairing the saddle and bridle of one 


‘ of his charges, and its head-stall, amounting to 
} 13d. At this tournament a little incident oc- 
curred which is noted in the Roll. The king’s 
daughters, who were present, to one of whom, 
Margaret, John was affianced, gave, in his pre- 
sence, a gift to a poor minstrel towards buying 
him a gown or robes, and thereupon the Prince 
gave him 3s. 

The account, which was written by one of the 
Prince’s foreign attendants, Richard de Louther- 
burg, gives many other curious items. Thus, 
in the earliest portion of the Roll, under the 
date of the 22d November, 1292, the scribe re- 
cords the payment of 7d. for “ securing John’s 
(the Prince is referred to throughout the docu- 
ment by the familiar name of John) chamber in 
Berwick Castle against the rain.” At this time 
he was on his road to join the king in Scotland. 
From Berwick the Prince went to Roxburgh, 
“to the ladies,” as the writer notes—namely, 
to see the English princesses then sojourning 
there. From Roxburgh he proceeded to Led- 
burgh, where it is noted he lost 12d. in « shoot- 
ing-match, and paid 15d, for furbishing his 
sword and helmet; he paid also 9d. for the hire 
of a hackney which brought his “ night-gown” 
from Berwick. The Prince appears to have 
been choice in regard to linen, as he had two 
linen shirts made for him at Ely, and a pair of 
sheets, which cost him 13d. He left Scotland 
for the south some time before Christmas-day, 
as it is recorded that “ John’s” clothes for that 
festival were made at Newcastle with silken- 
thread, by Henry, his tailor. At the same place 
his accountant gave him 2s. to play at chess 
with, and bought him a dozen of gloves for 23d. 

Among the miscellaneous items occurring in 
the Roll, are these :— 

For the purchase of two swords at London, 
3s.; of hauberts and basinets, 2s. 9d. ; for silver 
rings and thongs for the basinets, Is. 6d.; for 
four pairs of small spurs, 12d. 

















BETTER THAN GOLD. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


“THERE! Who says I have not been happy?” 


cried the beautiful Emily Travers, as she threw | 


her jewels carelessly into their casket. “This 
cant and hypocrisy about earthly pleasures, and 
all that! I’m sick of it. What’s the use of 
one’s secluding one’s self forever from the mul- 
titude. I was made to reign in society, and to- 
night I have received confirmation of my royal 
right. Heigh-ho! There were none there more 
beautiful than I, none as brilliant, they told me.” 

Then why that sigh, lady? Why the listless 
gaze at the tall French mirror, as if memory 
were turning away from the gate of splendor, 
and looking down some quaint old road back to 
the ancient gable-roof of the homestead she has 
left? Why, if she had been as happy as she said, 
came that look of listless indifference, as, one 
by one, she suffered her maid to lay by thépearls 
and the bracelets, the rings and bands that had 
bound back from her snowy temples her gleam- 
ing curls? Because it was the first time for 
months that she had gone as a participant amidst 
scenes of heartless pleasure. She knew the 
measure of their hollowness. She had tasted 
the bitter fruit of flattery before. She had seen 
the golden adulation and the drossy scorn of what 
the world calls society. Two years before, her 
father had died a beggar, and, by the labor of her 
hands, had Emily, the peerless, supported her- 
self bravely ; but in that time of trial no homage, 
clad in queenly garments, came to her poor home. 
She had forgotten none of her former wealthy 
friends; they had forgotten her. 

During that time, and before the period of 
mourning had elapsed, Emily had bent her steps 
towards the worshipping place of the humble— 
the plain, unpainted village church. A man of 
slight figure, but surpassing eloquence of look 
and manner, occupied the low pulpit. Simple 
in speech (yet a simplicity attained by his best 
years of arduous study), the stranger more than 
interested her. From Sabbath to Sabbath, the 
little church was her sanctuary, the village pas- 
tor her spiritual guide. Dearer than all the 
flattering unction of her former friends was his 
low and thrilling salutation when he had learned 
to know her; and when at last they loved each 
other, as both did, no matter how the knowledge 
came to each, she was more tenderly and tho- 

20° 


roughly happy than in her palmiestdays. Inno- 
cence reigned over her heart. It seemed as if 
angels were constantly coming and going, bringing 
and bearing away messages of love. The humble 
room in the little cottage where she boarded be- 
came a paradise to the once haughty Emily. Her 
labor seemed in a manner sanctified by the sweet 
mission of her inner nature; love had changed, 
regenerated all. Love made her beautiful face 
more beautiful; the language of her eyes needed 
little interpretation ; every glance, either lifted 
in worshipping homage to Heaven, or bent down 
upon the dewy splendor of earth, seemed to say, 
*T love.” 

And all this the spiritual Linaden saw, and 
for all this humbly thanked God. He had found 
at last the treasure so long sought; he had found 
humility waiting upon regal beauty, gentleness 
joined hand in hand with lofty genius, and 
seemingly genuine piety following all her words 
and works. 

The time came in which he resolved to unfold 
his love, and, at the same time, his secret—for 
he, pure and good, and set aside as he was from 
ordinary mortality, had yet a guarded secret— 
but be sure that it affected not his honor. He 
had been for a few days in the neighboring city, 
and consequently knew not into what a commo- 
tion the village had been thrown by the departure 
of a new heiress. As soon as supper was dis- 
patched, he threw on his cloak and bent his steps 
towards the home of the beautiful Emily. No 
sound of happy singing came from within. He 
even ventured to look over the low blinds into 
the room where Emily usually sat busy with her 
embroidery-frame ; only an old lady bent drow- 
sily knitting by the fire. The cat filled her ac- 
customed place; but the little stand was not 
drawn into the area of chimney comfort, and 
the new glass lamp stood, tall and unlighted, on 
the mantel. Still, he laughed a little at the 
sudden gloom that fell over him, and knocked 
at the door with a motion braver than his heart. 

**Oh, come in !”’ said prim little Mrs. Coles, 
with her usual bustling manner. “ Happy to 
have you here again so soon, minister, only it’s 
queer how we ’ve lost Miss Emily, ain’t it ?” 

“Lost Miss Emily!’ exclaimed Linaden, with 
an emphasis that made Mrs. Coles feel double 
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importance as a newsteller. “ What do you 
mean, madam ?” 

“Oh, sit down, minister! They say bad 
tidings comes easier that way, though the tidings 
isn’t so very bad neither, only that Miss Emily ’s 
a great lady again, and her uncle that was—I 
don’t know his name—has died and left her a 
large fortin—I can’t say how much—and the 
tother uncle that is has come and taken her 
away in a grand carriage, and all that, and—but 
how ’s your health, minister? Well, now, that’s 
queeér, too,” she continued, with a mortified air, 
while her needles stoed bolt upright with aston- 
ishment. ‘* Wonder if he calls that a pastorial 
visit? Who did he come to see, I wonder? 
What does it mean? I’m sure I never thought 
on such a thing,” she mumbled, half audibly, 
after a momentary cogitation, falling upon her 
stocking-toe again ; ‘* but it might be.” 

The good dame’s soliloquy, and her slight 
show of anger, were not entirely uncalled for. 
Linaden, at her strange story, had suddenly 
paled ; he felt his brain reel, snatched up his 
hat, and, with hardly a civil good-by hurried 
frum the house. The news had seriously affected 
nim. Never before had his love been tried, and 
it was stronger about his heart than bands of 
iron. Emily was gone—and where? The hum- 
ble, childlike, yet too lovely creature thrown 
suddenly upon the glittering surface of a golden 
stream, dazzled by splendor, surrounded by assi- 
duous flatterers, he feared for her integrity ; he 
would not say to himself he feared for her love. 
Yet it seemed so almost cruel. He had so longed 
to win her from a cottage home, to wed her in 
the free, glad country, to cultivate her noble 
nature, and fashion it to the mould of his own ; 
but now— 

Again rich, envied, courted Emily’s weak will 
(weak only in the first flush of gratitude) led 
her with the tide, although her heart, once 
wounded by the thorny pride and neglect of sum- 
mer friends, bade her beware of their caresses ; 
yet, little by little, she yielded. Once more she 
occupied her olden seat at the gray cathedral; 
and Emily tried to believe that the dark-visaged 
pastor, whose bands and whose prayers were 
always just so long, imaged young auburn-haired 
Linaden, with his earnest eye and graceful 
motion, but in vain. The sweet, eloquent face 


of the village preacher vanished before the stern 
lines nature had given the excellent curate; and 
sorry am I to say that Emily’s head was too 
often bent upon the golden-clasped prayer-book, 
and Emily’s heart and thoughts travelling to a 
distant humble pulpit, and resting fondly upon 
its occupant. 
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“* Why did she not go there?” the reader will 
say. In vain might I try to explain the subile 
reasoning of a woman, especially one loving 
as she did, and remember that on neither side 
had the love been spoken ; remember, too, that 
to her he was now the poor pastor, whose pride 
perchance might smother the germ that lowli- 
ness had fostered. Her delicacy of sentiments 
prevented her from going in person, although 
she often yearned to visit the humble church 
where she had spent, she could not but acknow- 
ledge, the best years of her life. Her uncle’s 
home was one of beauty, luxury, and refinement; 
ever ready handmaidens waited on her every 
wish; while, like courtiers to a queen, came 
suitors of distinction; and the gay world mar- 
velled that she gave them no heed. 

The first grand /féte of the winter came off. 
Emily attended, and persuaded herself for a 
while that it was very delightful, that she was 
immensely happy; but in a pause of the dance, 
she fancied (it could surely be but fancy) that a 
pale face lifted itself above the crowd of listless 
gazers at the saloon-door, that those deep, search- 
ing eyes, those soft auburn locks could belong to 
no other than the village pastor. For a moment, 
her heart stood still; the bright blood flushed 
her temples, then receding, left her deadly pale ; 
and not till she had taken several measures in 
the now uncared-for dance did absolute con- 
sciousness come back. 

In dreamy mood, she had seated herself on 
her return to be attired for the night. 

** Who says I have not been happy?” was on 
her lips—“‘ I am very, very wretched,” in her 
heart. 

As slender fingers carefully smoothed out and 
annointed the glossy curls, Emily glanced at her- 
self in the mirror. She made a pretty picture, 
she and her maid; more beautiful was fair Emily, 
with her locks banded back and simply knotted 
on the crown, than in all the array of costly 
jewels. Suddenly, her eye fell on an unsealed 
note. She took it mechanically, and started to 
her feet, exclaiming: ‘*‘ Why was this not given 
me on my return ?” and again she read the few, 
but significant lines— 


“ Dear Frienp: Come to me, for I am dy- 
ing. Oh,I must behold your face once more, 
beloved Emily.” 


“Tt is not yet too late!’ she cried, moving 
hastily forward. ‘Tell Philip to put the horses 
in again; quick, tell him quickly—it is a mat- 
ter of life and death.” 

Preparing herself hurriedly, she paced the 
floor till the carriage was ready, then praying 
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she might be in time, silently entered, and was 
driven through the faint starlight far out on 
the country road. 
. * * * > * 

The night, or rather morning, was very bleak, 
and Emily shivered in her snug corner; not 
only with cold, however, for the transition was 
so sudden, su awful, from the gayly lighted ball- 
room to the chamber of the dying or the dead, it 
chilled her to the heart. It had grown quite 
dark when she reached the plain wooden man- 
sion, whose faint lights fell feebly on the road- 
side. It was that chamber; she knew it, though 
the blinds were closed. Often had she sat there 
by the jasmine-covered window, with the sweet- 
est maid in “all the country round.” Her blue 
eyes and her golden tresses—how were they 
now? Cold and damp with the death-dew. 

**She will not come, and I shall be gone to- 
morrow. Oh, tell me, my dear friend, how did 
she look? You saw her; tell me.” 

**Glorious as a queen,” murmured a voice, 
tremulous with deep feeling ; “ but the brilliant 
and beautiful were with her.” 

* And she has forgotten me,” said the dying 
girl, her tones plaintive with the grief of a first 
neglect. ‘1 loved her too well! So all earthly 
loves perish; only Heaven is real.” And she 
lifted the gentle eyes, on which hung, glittering, 
the last dew of life’s last day; henceforth, they 
were to shed tears no more forever. 

* Hark !” 

** She lifted her head and looked forth eagerly. 
Her mother entered, softly followed by Emily. 

* Oh, bless you—bless you, sweet friend,” 
whispered the sick one, holding forth her white 
wan hands. ‘“Ididnotlook for you now. How 
kind you were to come, to come and see me die, 
Emily.” 

“ You are not so very ill!” cried Emily, sink- 
ing on her knees at the bedside. “ You must 
get well and gohomewith me. You arestronger 
than you think; you are frightened, my love.” 

Look at me, Emily ?” exclaimed the dying 
girl, with sudden energy. ‘Do you see any fear 
in my glance? Oh, no! Why should I fear 
when I am going home to my father. No, I 
deceive not myself. I am very weak; feel how 
my pulse is failing. But I am so glad you are 
here! See, Emily, here is our friend, our good 
minister; he has been very kind to me.” 

Emily dared scareely raise her eyes. She 
trembled in every limb; but when she found 
courage to murmur welcome, she saw that a 
change had passed over the minister’s face. It 
was not only pale, marble pale, but sad, as if his 
heart labored with some great and deep sorrow. 


A mournful majesty seemed to sit on that match- 
less countenance. And the look he gaye her, so 
indescribable, and yet so suddenly interpreted 

There was shame in Emily’s heart—shame for 


, the vain thoughts that night cherished; shame 


that he, living Above earth, as he seemed to her, 
had seen her in the thoughtless, revelling throng, 
and deemed her happy. 

‘* May we be alone, mother—kind Mr. Lina- 
den ?”? asked Jessie, faintly smiling. “It is so 
long since Emily was here, and I have much to 
say. Blessed mother!” she murmured, in an 
undertone. ‘It is hard to leave her.” 

Both moved into the adjoining apartment. 
Emily at first grew faint with fear, lest ere they 
returned the spirit should be summoned; but 
then the voice was so calm and steady; a flush 
laid softly on the cheek; the eye, large and 
hollow though it was, sparkled with an intense 
brightness. 

“Emily dear, do you remember the little 
church? Do you mind how the summer sun 
used to slant over the graveyard where we 
walked in the calm evening with Mr. Linaden? 
I loved that little church. I love to think how 
the ivy twines over its door, green and bright, 
even this winter’s morning. You know we both 
had a sweet little Sabbath-class. Matty and 
sunny-eyed Mary were in yours; they are both 
in Heaven.” 

She paused amoment. Emily could not speak. 

**We used to have such holy prayer-times ; 
and how softly and beautifully our dear minister 
taught us of Heaven! Oh, he has a voice of 
music! Emily, he is almost an angel, sometimes 
I think. But away with earthly thoughts! she 
said, a grieved expression stealing over her face. 
*T want to say something more than this, some- 
thing to you ; and what shall I say? how shall 
I say it?” 

“Say what you will,” replied Emily, in a 
broken voice ; “‘reprove me. I am very sinful. 
Tell me that i have broken my vows, and deserve 
no mercy. I need it all.” 

* Oh, Emily, you always seemed so full of 
goodness to me that perhaps I ought not! Still, 
thoughts of olden times have been busy with 
my memory to-day. I recalled you, humble, 
while yet so gloriously beautiful, lamb-like in 
gentleness; then I thought of your sudden 
wealth. You seemed to me standing on some 
great elevation above all others; and yet the 
danger—the danger of your fall from that dizzy 
height. Dear Emily, forgive me for warning 
you ; but remember that I am this moment on 
the verge of eternity.” 

“ Say on, my best friend, and let me confirm 
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your impressions. I have not been happy since 
I left this pleasant place—no, not for a moment.” 

* And Linaden—does he know this? Have 
you seen him much 2?” 

“No, no!” said Emily, shuddering, for she 
remembered where she had last met his gaze. 
“He, too, has forgotten me. Oh, sometimes 
wealth is a heavy misery !” 

“A great change has come over him,” mur- 
mured the dying girl, with an effort; “and I 
believe it is partly that that makes him seem so 
much above all others. Since you left, Emily, 
our blessed minister has been an altered man. 
Sometimes, I fancied he loved you, had spoken 
of that love, and you had slighted him ; but no, 
no—that cannot be. What woman,’ be she 
queen or peasant, but would be honored by 
Linaden’s love? Oh, love for him must be 
almost worship !’’ 

She had slightly raised her hands as she said 
this. A deeper red diffused itself over her trans- 
parent cheeks; a rapture too intense for common 
friendship lighted up her glance. Emily started. 
As suddenly as it had broken forth was the truth 
revealed to her; this sweet, fading flower loved 
the gifted child of Heaven, and perhaps—she 
could not tell—was offering up her young life 
as a sacrifice upon the altar of a love—alas, 
hopeless. 

The sufferer’s lip quivered, and she closed her 
eyes to shut.back the coming tears; then, after 
a long silence, she raised her arms and motioned 
that her head should rest upon Emily’s bosom. 

“ You have seen the struggle,”’ she whispered. 
“Henceforth, when you remember me, you will 
pity what earthly lot was mine. But oh, Emily, 
1 beseech you, by all my suffering, let him not 
suffer! Something tells me that you love him; 
it must be so, for I am near eternity, and my 
vision is clear. He taught me to be a Christian, 
Emily. He loved me only as a cherished sister; 
he dreams not of what you have interpreted. 
But oh, Emily, if you knew—if you but knew 
the depth and tenderness of that soul, the almost 
woman-like softness and devotion, the stern 
Roman depth also, the mighty earnestness of that 
noble spirit! You are rich, and he is poor; but 
what is gold in comparison with such love? 
Only promise me that you will not make him 
enffer; bless him, and if it is in the power of 
released spirits to grant one favor to embodied 
soul, I will bless you, dear Emily. You pro- 
mise, and Iam happy. You were not made for 
the idle throng. What noble helpers you will 
be! Iam so light and happy now. I half be- 
lieve Heaven has begun. Lay me back. love, 





and, if you please, call them in. One prayer 
more—one prayer, dear minister.” 

Sometimes, the throng of gay dancers, the 
flashing gas-lights, the trifling words, the un- 
meaning laughter of the few previous hours 
flitted through “mily’s mind during that prayer. 
It was, she felt, for her as well as for the dying. 
Tears——not “idle tears’—chased rapidly down 
her cheeks. Her hand laid on the bedside; she 
had been resting her head upon it. She felt the 
pressure of cold fingers; close beside was the 
hand of the pale pastor, and that of the dying 
girl lightly laidon both. A thrill passed through 
her frame. It was a solemn token of union, for 
before she had raised her eyes from the white 
face of her friend, the pale hand stiffened—death 
was before her. 
* . 

* Uncle, I have decided. I love him. 
no other. I will marry him.” 

* Then none of your canting hypocrites shall 
ever enter these doors !” 

A tall, stately figure at that moment made its 
appearance. Emily sprang from her seat; her 
uncle, abashed before the calm, lofty gaze of the 
stranger, stood undecided how to act. 

Uncle,” said Emily, “ Mr. Linaden heard 
you just now; but you see he is here—he, the 
worthless country parson, the poor preacher, 
stands before you. Look at him, uncle, and 
then say if you blame me for my choice?” And 
the sweet girl gazed proudly upon her lover. 

But her uncle only bowed with a cold and 
stately air, and left the room. 

Tt will be a sacrifice, my Emily,” said Lina- 
den, leading her to a‘seat. “ Think long and 
calmly upon the chances of your happiness. 
The life of a country parson has many cares, 
perplexities, and crosses. Much self-denial it 
must cost you to give up this splendor. 

“Remember Jessie’s death-bed!’ exclaimed 
Emily, in a low, firm voice. “Think you not 
that before such a scene earthly splendor faded 
from my vision, never to look all glorious again? 
No, Linaden. I have something to live for— 
something beside my own selfish cares, joys, and 
sorrows. I regret nothing with you. I shall 
forever have nothing to regret, except that I 
cannot love you more perfectly.” 

And Emily was wedded, not in the home of 
her rich uncle, but in the sweet church from 
whose pleasant window she could see the plain 
white headstone that marked where Jessie laid. 
It was a balmy summer’s morning; and all the lit- 
tle village had assembled outside and in, and every 
heart asked for blessings on the happy bride. 
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BETTER THAN 


Emily was robed in a dress of simple muslin, 
with no ornament save the bridal wreath; and 
pure and graceful she looked, most fitting the 
holy place, as she passed down the rustic church, 
at the conclusion of the ceremony. A horse, 
richly but neatly caparisoned, stood before a 
beautiful little carriage ; and, to Emily’s aston- 
ishment, her husband led her to it, and seated 
her and himself within. 

“ Whbdse beautiful vehicle is this? and why 
do we ride?” asked Emily, her hand upon her 
husband’s arm; but he only smiled a smile full 
of trust and promise, and she was contented with 
his silence. 

** How perfect !”? exclaimed Emily, when at a 
turn in the road appeared a large and beautiful 
cottage, surrounded by lawn and gardens, and 
glorious growth of forest-trees. “* Whose charm- 
ing place is this? It is a new spectacle in our 
pretty village.” 

** Suppose we get out here,”’ said her husband, 
turning his horse’s head towards the broad and 
evenly rolled avenue leading to the house ; “‘ and 
suppose,” he added, “I present to the cottage, 
with all the charming scenery, its owner and 
sweet mistress, Emily Linaden !” 

Mute with astonishment, Emily suffered her- 
self to be led through the hall, where several 
well-trained domestics bade her a civil welcome 
into large, graceful rooms, appropriately fitted 
up. 

“Does it please you, Emily?” he asked, de- 
lighted with her wondering amaze. 

**It pleases me ; and yet,” she answered, in a 
low tone, “it is not what I have dreamed of—a 
little humble home, a pleasant parsonage, where 
the poor may not fear to come. Is it not too— 
too” — 

“Too beautiful, extravagant,” you would say, 
my sweet Emily. “It is not too beautiful for you, 
neither have I gone the length of aslender purse. 
Here, my love, the poor will come; for it is not 
the house that precludes honest pride, but the 
hearts within it. Emily, I am not a poor man. 
You start with wonder; but it is true. You 
have trusted in me, given yourself to a stranger 
for the love of him and the principles he pro- 
fesses. You have not trusted in vain. Seven 
years ago, I left my home in England, left a 
peerage and part of a princely fortune for the 
sake of Christ and my poor invalid brother. 
My father, in a freak of passion caused by my 
brother’s marriage with one he disliked exceed- 
ingly, banished him from his home, and died, 
leaving everything to me. My brother pined, 
and yet his pride allowed me not to aid him; 
so, at last, having a yearning desire to visit this 
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new land, I bade a lasting farewell to my coun- 
try, settled two-thirds of my fortune upon my 
brother and his little family, and abandoned the 
honors and emoluments which, though showered 
upon me, fitted not my nature. And now come 
with me, and look through our house. Here,” 
he continued, as he threw open the door of a 
wide room, high ceiled and plainly furnished, 
* here is the room which I mean to dedicate to 
our people. We will have pleasant gatherings, 
where the old and the young, even the little chil- 
dren shall gather, where, with simple and inno- 
cent amusements, they may pass the happy hours. 
Out of this leads a dining-room capable of seating 
hundreds; here they shall have their Christmas 
dinner in good old English style. Yonder, I 
have caused a young pine-tree to be transplanted. 
You notice the great box is moved by pulleys 
from the window ; and by the time we shall need 
it, the Kriss Kringle boughs will be flourishing 
and beautiful. You, my sweet Emily, shall 
purchase all the gifts, and distribute them with | 
your own hand. Here is another room, some- 
what smaller, to which children alone shall have 
free access. The floor is uncarpeted ; and I in- 
tend to have several gymnastic games, for the 
purpose of developing their physical powers and 
promoting grace and energy. The walls, also, I 
intend to cover with books, and to-morrow you 
shall aid me in selecting them. The conditions 
of these entertainments shall be cleanliness, 
industry, studious habits, and good behavior; 
thus, we shall promote their welfare in every im- 
portant particular. Here is a small reading-roota 
that is to be furnished with seats, tables, papers, 
and good books; hither I will endeavor to per- 
suade the young men of the village, for I see 
that several of them begin to frequent the ale- 
shops, or rather, as you call them here, the bar- 
rooms of the public hotels, If they are fond of 
music, nothing will delight me more than to 
please that exquisite taste, beautiful alike in all 
conditions of life ;’ and-he pointed to a highly 
wrought and finished flute-stand, with its ae- 
companiments, a guitar-case, and several musi- 
cal instruments. Again he smiled at his young 
wife’s loving glance of astonishment. “I have 
long looked forward to these plans,” he added, 
“but found no one whom I could take fully into 
my confidence until I found my Emily. And once 
my whole life was overshadowed. I dreaded that 
you, too, would be lost to—if it had been so— 
but it is not wise to speculate. Now, we will 
go into the grove.” 

Arm in arm, the young and happy couple 
walked.slowly from the house, and entered the 
thickly shadowed walks of a wild maple-grove. 
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The moss was crisp beneath their light tread; 
and many a little flower meekly asked for mercy 
as the foot that brushed it bruised not its loveli- 
ness. The heart of the grove beat with most 
musical measure, for is not the twitter of the 
young birds the pulse of the greenwood? A 
sound of breezy voices swept ever across their 
path, until at last they came to a beautiful in- 
closure, where perhaps the Dryad nymphs had, 
in olden time, held their festivals ; there, raised 
by art, and draped by ingenuity, stood a beautiful 
moss-throne. Rose-bushes, the flowers paling 
into autumn, were planted at intervals, and lit- 
tle plats of choice flowers threw, with lavish 
munificence, the full bounty of their fragrance. 
From the boughs above hung colored ropes; at 
their extremity fanciful boxes were securely 
fastened, in which little ones might swing with- 
out fear of injury. In an outer circle, tables 
were “ planted,” their support the boughs of 
strong and slender trees. 

“This is so beautiful!’ murmured Emily, 
with tears ia her eyes. “ Planned, too, 1 am 
sure, for the pleasure of your people. How 
thoughtful! How different from all mankind 
you are, dear husband!’ And more surely she 
felt the great bliss of her lot in being the nearest, 
the dearest earthly friend of such a man. 

* My love, the only difference between my- 
self and other men who have large possessions 
is this: they call their wealth their own—I feel 
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myself but the steward of my Master, and I trust 
and strive daily for the possession of practical 
piety. God has given these people into my 
keeping; he has given me of this world’s good, 
but no surety of life beyond the present moment. 
Why, then, should I hug my gold, perhaps for 
the idle and dissolute, when I have the power 
of bestowing so much joy on all about my path? 
Think you I would exchange the sweet peace 
this almost sacred pleasure gives me night and 
slay for the paltry consciousness of what I ain 
worth? No, no; it is better than gold.” 

The cheerful sound of many voices roused 
them from the pleasant reverie into which they 
had fallen under the shadow of the old maple. 
They hastened to the house; the rooms were 
filled with joyous faces, and the eager notes of 
childhood rang, like flute-tones, over the lawn. 
How they crowded around their noble pastor 
and benefactor as he entered with his bride! 
With what loving looks and cordial hands they 
received his silent benediction! How like the 
great Shepherd in earthly guise seemed the lov- 
ing being who stood in their midst, with sweet 
words and welcome for all! 

** Fear not that I shall ever sigh for the-vain 
world again,” whispered the gentle bride, her 
eyes filled with happy tears. “Truly, this is 
worth the splendor of millions such; and the 
joy of my heart at this moment is ‘ better than 
gold.’ ” 





THE PRESERVATION OF THE EYES. 


Mr. Cooper, in his “‘ Practical Remarks on 
Impaired Vision,” gives some excellent hints 
on the preservation of the eyes, which will be 
interesting to many of our readers :-— 

* Daily experience teaches us that the decay 
of vision is hastened by many causes which are 
frequently overlooked. Although it is about 
forty that the sight usually begins to fail—yet 
we find that some persons attain extreme old 
age without needing glasses at all. A respected 
friend of mine who for many years held a dis- 
tinguished position in the public service, can 
now, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, see 
to read and write with as much facility as he 
could fifty years ago ; he has never used glasses, 
nor will he probably ever require them. Other 
persons, on the contrary, require glasses by the 
age of thirty, and, though much depends upon 
constitution, much also depends upon a person’s 


habits. 


One of the worst of habits is that of over- 
working the eyes by candle-light at night. Re- 
pose from labor, so necessary for the restoration 
of tone and vigor to the several organs of the 
body, is too sparingly granted to the eyes. 
Some from a desire to distinguish themselves, 
others urged by necessity, encroach upon the 
hours of rest, and overtax the sight without 
mercy, by lamp or gas-light. To the poor but 
working classes, medical treatment, when the 
eyes are thus oppressed, affords only temporary 
relief; the return to similar habits, however 
necessary, invariably brings back the same dis- 
ease, and, by its repeated attacks, vision is 
sooner or later destroyed. Let us hope that the 
advancing spirit of the age will speedily arrest 
80 crying an evil. a 

** Let it be remembered that day-work is pre- 
ferable to night-work ; that while the light of a 
candle or lamp is trying even to a strong eye, 














THE PRESERVATION OF THE EYES. 


the moderate light of the sun is strengthening 
to it. Those whom circumstances compel to 
study in the evening, should select that kind of 
work which is least distressing to the eyes ; they 
should especially avoid indistinct writing or 
small print.””> [We have ourselves experienced 
the injury attendant upon a too great straining 
of the eyes over small print, and we can there- 
fore more readily support Mr. Cooper’s warning 
in this respect.) 

‘* Reading by firelight, or simply gazing at the 
fire when sitting alone, or in a contemplative 
mooa, is highly injurious to feeble eyes, and 
should be avoided by all. It is not advisable to 
read by twilight ; too little light is as pernicious 
as too much light, yet many persons will, even- 
ing after evening, try their eyes in this way 
rather than burn a candle. It is injurious to 
the eyes to be long exposed to the reflection of 
a strong light, whether artificial or natural, such 
as the reflected sunshine from the page of a 
book. Too brilliant a light produces undue 
excitement of the eyes. Travellers in the Afri- 
can deserts find it necessary to protect these 
organs from the sun’s rays by a piece of crape. 
The inhabitants of some eastern countries, for 
the same purpose, anoint the edges of the lids 
and eyelashes with a black pigment composed 
of oxide of antimony and oil, which has the 
effect of subduing the light, and, at the same 
time, improving personal appearance. The in- 
habitants of the Arctic regions ingeniously pro- 
tect their eyes from the light reflected from the 
snow by wearing in front of the eyes a long 
and thin piece of wood perforated by two nar- 
row horizontal slits, one corresponding to each 
eye. By means of this simple contrivance, just 
such a quantity of light is permitted to enter 
the pupil as will suffice for vision. To preserve 
weak eyes as much as possible from a strong 
light, neutral tint spectacles are exceedingly 
suitable. 

“In reading and writing, just that amount 
and quality of light, whether natural or artifi- 
cial, should be allowed, which, while it tho- 
roughly illuminates the object, feels grateful 
and pleasant to the eyes. This desideratum 
can never be obtained without due regard to the 
position of the light. The light cast upon a 
book while the candle is in front, is by no 
means pleasant, and the glare of the flame is 
very trying to weak eyes. It will be found, 
that if the candle or lamp be placed behind the 
reader, a little elevated, and slightly on one 
side, the pleasantest and least injurious effect is 
prodaced; fur the light then reflected to the 
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eyes is less distressing, and at the same time 
the eyes are perfectly protected from the heat 
and glare of the flame. 

“It would be well if in our public buildings 
more attention was paid to the position of the 
lights. It is very distressing to sit in a gallery 
immediately opposite the glare of a gas-burne: 
or lamp, for an hour or more; the eyes fre- 
quently do not recover from the irritation thus 
excited for several days. Not only might the 
evil be easily removed by employing lights of 
greater power and placed nearer the ceiling, but 
there would be a great advantage gained from 
the increased purity of the air. 

**Sudden transitions from gloom to strong 
light should be avoided. The dazzling effect 
produced when we come suddenly from dark- 
ness into light, arises from the pupils having 


’ been widely dilated to admit the greatest possi- 


ble number of luminous rays whilst in the 
gloom; and as the pupil of the eye requires 
time to contract, sudden transition from com- 
parative darkness to a bright light compels the 
eye tovadmit far more rays than is either agree- 
able, or than it is calculated to bear without 
injury. 

“Tt cannot be too strongly urged upon any 
one about to use spectacles for the first time, 
that that power which will enable him to read 
without much exertion by candle-light, is the 
only power suitable for him. It is by candle- 
light only he should use glasses at first, and as 
soon as he finds that he stands in need of glasses 
by day as well as by candle-light, and that the 
glasses he uses no longer afford him sufficient 
assistance by candle-light it will be proper to 
use the next power for the evening, but for the 
evening only, and to allow himself the use of 
the others—and their use only—during the day. 
The greatest caution as to increasing the power 
of glasses should be observed, for persons who 
change their glasses, unnecessarily increasing 
their power each time, are exhausting the re- 
sources of art instead of economizing them as 
much as possible. Optical aid can only be ex- 
tended to a certain point, and the steps to that 
point should be as slow and as numerous as 
possible. By exercising prudent precautions, 
persons may often attain great age, and yet 
never require the aid of glasses beyond a very 
moderate power: others, on the contrary, who 
from ignorance frequently increase the power 
of their glasses, may run through the whole as- 
sortment, and leave themselves only the most 
inconvenient resources to fall back upon—viz : 
the very highest powers.” 
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DEsian 1. 


Tue following designs are taken from a pam- 
philet put forth by the Haddonfield Ready Villa 
Association, for forming at Haddonfield, N. J., 
six miles from Philadelphia, accessible by two 
railroads and two turnpikes, one of the most 
beautiful and healthy retreats in America. Gar- 
rick Mallory, Esq., 53 South 6th Street, is the 
president of the association. The designs are 


very pretty. 


Two adjoining villa lots, each sixty fect in 
front, and 120 feet deep, laid out in beautifu! 
lawns and gardens, inclosed by green hedges. 
and fronting on a street at least sixty feet wide, 
with side-walks, each eighteen feet wide, and 
having each double rows of shade trees, and 
brick pavements (A), and gravel-wa'ks (i) be- 
tween the trees. 








Destown 2. 
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GROUND PLAN OF DESIGNS NOS. 1 AND 2, 


REFERENCE TO THE LETTERS ON THE CoT- 
TAGE PLans.—a, the parlor; 6, the hall; c, the 
first landing on stairway; d, the kitchen; e, 
dining-room ; g, porch; A, brick pavement; i, 
gravel-walk; k, back porch or summer kitchen; 
l, brick pavement, 

Seconp Srory.—m, chamber; n, chamber; 0, 
ball; g, chamber; r, bath-room and water-closet. 

Clear spring-water in xitchen and bath-room. 
Gas in all rooms. 

Desien 1.—This design represents a perspec- 
tive view of two ~ottages of the smallest size, to 
be built on villa lots each sixty feet in front, 
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adjoining, and thus presenting a handsome front 
and still more beautiful side-views. The style 
is the Gothic. The roof is high, truncated, with 
ornamental verge-boards and finials upon the 
apex, and covered with slate, laid in diamonds. 

Drsien 2.—This design corresponds with the 
one above, being in the Italian style. It repre- 
sents two adjoining cottages, each two and a 
half stories high, with rather flat roofs, eaves 
projecting two feet, four inchs, with plain slate 
coverings, neatly constructed chimney-tops, etc. 
Each of these cottages contains nine rooms, and 
costs only $700 








DOCTOR CLARKE.—A SKETCH FROM LIFE. " 


HALL, OF LONDON. 


BY MRS. 8. C. 


“Doctor CLarke!”—the name was en- 
graved on a neat small card, and accompanied by 
a letter of introduction from a friend in Boston ; 
it was delivered by a sharp-looking, dusty boy, 
to a gentleman in his counting-house, where, in 
the twilight of city atmosphere, he sat with con- 
siderable composure at a desk, which to my 
eyes seems always heaped with a bewildered 
mass of letters, deeds, parcels, samples; and, if 
truth must be told, a scrap of poetry, or the 
proof-sheet of a perfected poem, might occa- 
sionally be seen, half crumpled up, as if sulky 
or ashamed of its company—a rose amid bram- 
bles—leading to the belief that not only was the 
iord of the counting-house a good man of busi- 
ness, but that he also cultivated an acquaintance 
or friendship with the Muse, who did not desert 
him, even amid the turmoil of London life. 

To the man of business belonged the letters, 
deeds, parcels, and samples. The man of genius 
brought poetry and sundry scraps of painting 
within those misty walls; and it was marvel- 
lous in what excellent keeping the two extremes 
seemed to be with our good friend. If you 
looked at him when the card and letter were 
presented by his antipodes of a West-end page, 
you would have been at once struck by the (so 
to say) contradictory harmonies of his features 
—the full brow telling of—but I must come at 
once to “‘ Dr. Clarke” and the letter. 

* Oh, oh !” exclaimed our friend (mentally)— 
* another American”—he is a great admirer of 
America and the Americans—but love a person 
or a people ever so dearly, when an Englishman 
is at business, he does not like to be disturbed ; 
and without rising he said, after a pause, “ Show 
the gentleman in,” looked immediately down 
upon the letter he had received, and conse- 
quently did not see the “grin” which distended 
the mouth of the dusty boy. In another mo- 
ment, hearing a footstep, he looked up—up 
high, because in general his American visitors 
ere very tall—and he expected to see the usual 
long, lean, brownish-gray man, crowned by the 
everlasting grim “‘ wide-awake”—he looked very 
high—and saw nothing except the “bit” of 
* Poussin,” or whatever he believes it to be, 
which hangs upon the wall; so he brought his 
eyes down, down, lower—yes, and lower! and 
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then he saw the delicately-pencilled brim of a 
Paris bonnet; and then, a fair, smooth, intel- 
lectual brow; and then, such lovely blue eyes: 
and then and there stood “ Doctor Clarke!” 
Our friend’s annoyance at being disturbed had 
commenced its departure as he caught sight of 
the Paris bonnet; but the blue eyes caused him 
at once to rejoice, and, rising from his chair, he 
received Doctor Clarke with true cordiality, and 
extended the feeling to her brother whom she at 
once presented. 

* Doctor Clarke” is known by repute already 
to many persons in England as the first of 
several American ladies who having studied, 
earnestly and diligently, the medical profession 
—chiefly, if not (as it ought to be) entirely, 
with a view of understanding and ministering to 
the cure of those diseases which “belong,” so to 
say, to women and children—have become en- 
titled to the distinction of M. D., and obtained 
degrees accordingly. Ihave never felt inclined 
to quarrel with nature, because I was born of the 
* weaker sex,” nor with the laws of my coun- 
try, because they persist in keeping women so 
much weaker than nature intended they should 
be. Individually I have nothing to complain 
of; but I know those who have been otherwise 
circumstanced ; and, at this moment, when it is 
surely not too much to say, hundreds of strong- 
born men owe their lives to the presence and 
exertion of weak-born women—it ought to be a 
matter of consideration whether a very usefti 
movement might not be made here, as well as 
in America, to give well-born and well-educated 
women opportunities of graduating in a pro- 
fession, the domestic usefulness of which brings 
it so entirely within a woman’s province and a 
woman’s power, and opens a new door for pro- 
fitable female occupation. However the public 
may complain of ministerial mismanagement, 
there was no want of management or judgment 
in sending forth Miss Nightingale and her 
faithful friends and followers to the rescue of 
our poor soldiers from disease and death; 
whether Mr. Gladstone submitted “ mistakes” 
or not, it is not my business to inquire; but 
surely that was not a blunder which sent so 
many messengers of mercy to the East. When 
so much good has been done by women com 
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paratively unprepared for such a task—what 
might not be expected from women educated to 
cure as well as nurse, more particularly their 
own sex and children, whose early years are 
especially under their dominion? Yet how few 
mothers know aught of the wonderful and 
beautiful structure of their children’s bodies, or 
of their mental or spiritual organization. In 
all that concerns this important branch of fe- 
male education, I cannot but think that woman 
has been kept not only weaker, but more igno- 
rant, than nature intended her to be: but I 
must return to my text. “Dr. Clarke” had 
studied and received her degree in Boston—she 
had been recognized by the medical profession 
there, and had been taken into “ consultation ;” 
but, however it satisfied others, she was not 
satisfied with her own knowledge, and resolved 
to enlarge it; for that purpose, accompanied by 
her brother, she resided several months in Paris, 
attending lectures—in fact, “ walking the hos- 
pitals.” She was well received; and, finding 
that she was in earnest, the schools vied with 
each other in giving her information. The 
result was most satisfactory; she passed her 
examinations triumphantly, and carnes back to 
ner country the highest testimonials. She re- 
mained too long in Paris to give more than a 
couple of days to London; and, en route to 
Liverpool, called upon our city friend, who, 
having recovered from his astonishment at find- 
ing “ Dr. Clarke” a delicate, feminine woman, 
“with such blue eyes!” at once forsook his 
letters and all belonging thereunto, and, with 
his usual good sense and good feeling, deter- 
mined to show her everything likely to interest 
her peculiar mind, which it was possible to see 
within the brief day she could call her own. 
First of all, he took her to the famous old Hall 
of the Barber Surgeons of the city of London— 
the rare old hall, which enshrines probably the 
finest Holbein in the world, and of whose value 
the late Sir Robert Peel was so cognizant, that 
whenever a foreigner, skilled in art, visited 
Whitehall-place, he drove him to Barber’s-hall 
to “‘see the Holbein.” Perhaps the Theatre of 
Anatomy was ever more interesting to the 
American lady, than the time-honored hall— 
picture included. It was, as I hope everybody 
knows, built by Inigo Jones, and for many 
years was the only “hall” in London where 
anatomical lectures were delivered. Passing 
from thence to ‘“ Bartholomew’s,” ‘“ Doctor 
Clarke” (who, despite her degree, prefers be- 
ing called Mrs. Clarke), told, with the ingenuous 
frankness of a gentlewoman, how it came about 
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that she commenced a profession over whose 
threshold no woman had yet ventured. She 
married young, but being of a thoughtful dis- 
position, she was chilled and terrified when sho 
remembered that, though she was soon to be 
come a mother, she knew nothing of the re- 
quirements of infancy beyond the caps and 
robes in which custom decks the new-born 
babe. She immediately sought out such books 
as were likely to yield her the information she 
required; her desire for knowledge increased 
with what it fed on;” her husband did not 
attempt to lead her from those studies which he 
had the good sense to see increased her useful- 
ness while enlarging her mind; and by the time 
her infant awoke her to new joys and new 
anxieties, she had gained a degree of knowledge 
which interested her medical attendant, who 
encouraged his patient to persevere. She did 
so. But household cares and household duties 
had their hold upon her heart as well as upon 
her time, and it is a mattcr of question if she 
could have achieved her present position if 
her family had increased, or even remained to 
claim her care. It pleased God to remove both 
her husband and child within a short period of 
each other; and when the first agony was 
passed, and she was called upon to consider 
what her future course of life should be, instead 
of sitting down with helpless sorrow, or seeking 
to divert her grief by change of scene, or frivo- 
lous amusement, she roused her earnest mind 
to work, gathered her energies home, and set 
them their appointed tasks, resolved to brave 
the opinion of the world, in what she honestly 
believed to be a good cause, and prove that the 
art of healing was not confined to men alone, 
It is, I think, greatly to the honor of the 
M. D.’s of Boston, that they threw no obstacle 
in her way—did not attempt to scout or scorn 
her efforts; but, after steadily observing her 
course, held out the right hand of fellowship to 
the meek-hearted but noble-minded woman who 
studied in their schools; and, as I have said, 
when they considered her duly qualified, did 
not question to meet her in consultation, or re- 
fuse to come when she called them in, as she 
herself said she did in cases which, before her 
visit to Europe, she had found beyond her skill. 
Our friend, being a governor of “ Bartholo- 
mew’s,” introduced the fair American to the 
principal men of that mighty charity; the cup 
of her happiness seemed full to overflowing 
while inspecting the wards, and hearing of the 
multitude of cases that found relief within its 
time-honored walls. She expressed grea grat 
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fication upon seeing that children were mingled 
with women in the female wards; thus, as she 
truly said, diverting the women from their own 
sufferings, by permitting their ministering to 
the sufferings of childhood. She thought this 
much preferable to the system pursued in the 
hospitals at Paris, where children had separate 
rards. This observation proved her acquaint- 
ance with natural emotion; for women are as 
necessary to the happiness of children, as the 
presence of children is necessary to the perfect 
happiness of woman. There was a little infant 
not six months old, whose broken leg was in 
splints, and the female patients were trembling 
with sympathy around it, as if each claimed the 
baby as her own. Here was another argument 
in favor of female superintendence in cases of 
infant illness. No man can minister to an in- 
fant with a woman’s tenderness. Why should 
woman’s want of knowledge deprive her of the 
happiness of preserving infant life? 

Our American had a full day; but she might 
have had a month full of such feelings, and yet 
much remain unseen; as connected with the 
sanitary movement, she ought to have visited 
our model lodging-houses, and our baths and 
wash-houses. She left London to resume her 
professional duties in Boston, with much regret 
that she could not be longer among us. 

The Americans prefer Paris to London, unless 
they remain sufficiently long here to get over 
our fogs (which are really stumbling-blocks to 
them) and our reserved manners. We are not 
given to ask or answer questions; we are not 
at home with strangers; we do not like being 
made food for books by those who note what 
they have not time to understand. We are per- 
haps, like all sires—a little jealous of our heirs- 
at-law ; and the heir-at-law is oflen presuming 
and over-anxious to step into his parent’s shoes 
before the appointed time. So, the Americans 
love Paris better than our beloved, full-hearted 
London ; and thus it was that “ Doctor Clarke” 
chose to take a Paris rather than a London de- 
gree; she was, however, pleased to find that 
one of her sister-physicians had studied at Bar- 
tholomew’s, and was well spoken of there. 

So our fair “ Doctor Clarke” is come and 
gone! But I do hope that her example—the 


example of a firm, but gentle-mannered and 
h.gh-minded woman may cause some to in- 
quire: “ May I not go and do likewise?” 

The most fastidious must admit that it is 
better for one woman to acquire the knowledge 
necessary to investigate and cure the diseases of 
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hundreds of her own sex, than for those “ hun- 
dreds’’ to be treated for those diseases by medi- 
cal men. I have known several instances of 
females sinking into early graves, because they 
persisted in refusing to communicate their suf- 
ferings to a physician. I grant this may be 
Salse delicacy, but that does not prevent it being 
fact. I cannot feel that a study and knowledge 
of the wonderful and beautiful structure—which 
the ALLwiseE created asa temple for the Sout 
during its earthly pilgrimage—can do otherwise 
than elevate and enrich the mind. Those who 
would attach ideas of impurity to such study 
and such knowledge must indeed be deeply 
steeped in “trespasses:” but if a movement 
were made to enable women of steadfast and 
comprehensive minds to study the art of heal- 
ing, so as to minister to the cure of those dis- 
eases more particularly incidental to their own 
sex and to children—while others, having less 
desire of knowledge, or perhaps less nerve, were 
rendered competent as NURSEs to aid the phy- 
sician’s skill by their continual care—a new 
field would be expanded for women; new and 
higher interests would be created for them. 
Numbers who degenerate for want of an oBJECT 
(denied by circumstances) to lavish their care 
and affection upon, would become elevated by 
the consciousness of utility, and the power of 
providing for themselves; the ranks of tattlers 
and toadies would greatly diminish ; and, with- 
out the necessity for nunnery vows, or the 
* Look at my dress of penitence and prayer,” 
we should find our homes still more consecrated 
by intelligent and actively useful friends. Miss 
Nightingale happily was prepared for her noble 
undertaking by the time she had previously, 
we may say, “studied” in the Home for De- 
cayed Gentlewomen, and, like “ Doctor Clarke,” 
having a natural taste and desire for the medical 
profession. But, though our hospitals spared 
many excellent nurses to the Crimea, how often 
must the ladies who formed Miss Nightingale’s 
staff have regretted the want of that knowledge, 
of which, if they had possessed even a little 
more, they would have doubled their useful- 
ness. 

The instance of “ Doctor Clarke,” as we have 
intimated, is not solitary in the United States ; 
her example has had many imitators there. It 
will be wise for ladies in England to think and 
inquire concerning this matter; of the many 
good suggestions we have received from the 
other side of the Atlantic this is assuredly not 
the least good—perhaps it is the best! 























MOTHERS OF GENIUS. 


GAFFNEY. 


BY w. 8. 


Tue history of the past and the present con- 
vinces us that the influence of woman has, to a 
great extent, been primary in forming the minds 
of men. 

That secret, mysterious influence of the mater- 
nal constitution on the maternal offspring, as 
being superior to that of the paternal, has been 
often noted by anthropologists. 

To woman is necessarily committed the in- 
struction of man in infancy and early youth, 
when the mind is so susceptible of impression 
as to be aptly compared to me]ted wax—when the 
powers of the intellect begin to develop them- 
selves—when, in many instances, the foundation 
of the character is laid, the disposition formed, 
and that direction, virtuous or vicious, given to 
the ruling impulses, which prevails until they 
cease to operate. 

How difficult it is to obliterate the sentiments 
and impressions made by the mother in early 
life, particularly when they have been instilled 
and enforced with great care, let those who 
have attempted it attest. They remain vigorous 
in the mind when ideas of high importance and 
later entrance have fied, without leaving a trace 
behind—when the facuities are benumbed by the 
weight of years—when the feeble frame totters— 
when the trembling hand and shaking head 
evince the rapid approach of dotage; the mind, 
which to things of yesterday is a perfect blank, 
can dweli upon the ordinary scenes, the common 
maxims, the trivial incidents of early life, to 
secure which in the memory no pains were 
taken, and to recall which little exertion is 
necessary. 

Man of the world, isit notso? Lift the misty 
veil of memory; ponder down the stream of 
time to the days of departed innocence, and tell 
me—dost thou not behold 


“ One brilliant lamp that lit thy pathway up 
Through winding ways, and from her nectar cup 
Poured life into thy veins?” 


It is in the relation of the mother that the 
necessity of intellectual cultivation is most ap- 
parent; but we are not writing an essay upon 
female education, nevertheless it forms a unit in 
our subject. 

It has been remarked by Bonaparte, one of 
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the most sagacious of modern observers, that 
there never was a man of genius whose mother 
was not a woman of supenior qualities. The 
foundation of intellectual as well as moral 
character is laid in the nursery; and, conse- 
quently, the mother must be educated in order 
to perform her part well. The influence of the 
mother in forming the moral character is uni- 
versally admitted, nor is her influence less in 
the formation of the intellectual character of her 
children. If she have the power in the one case 
“to fix the generous purpose in the glowing 
breast,” it is equally her province in the other 


* To rear the tender thought— 
To teach the young idea how to shot— 
To pour the fresh instruction o’er his mind’”’— 


to mould the taste, to enlighten the understand- 
ing, and to direct thought into its proper chan- 
nels. In poetry, in music, in language, in elo- 
quence, and in the fine arts, there is no instructor 
better than the mother! 

We read of men of genius; but could we trace 
the source from whence their genius emanated, 
we would find it to be the heart of woman! for 
in her heart dwell, for the most part, the cha- 
rity, the virtue, and the moral soundness of 
communities, ay, nations. Her character and 
condition are the character and condition of the 
society of which she is a component part; and, 
consequently, her issue must bear the same rela~ 
tion, for “‘a good tree bringeth forth good fruit.” 
The Bible expressly says: “‘ As is the mother, so 
is the daughter ;” @ fortiori, so must be the son. 

The mother of that genuine landscape painter 
—the “Poet of the Seasons’”’—was a woman of 
superior endowments, and possessed of an ardent 
and lively imagination to such a degree as to de- 
monstrate the spirit of poetry as it existed within 
herself. The mother of Lord Bacon was skilled 
in language and learning; the mother of the 
historian Hume delighted in literature and edu- 
cation; the mother of Sheridan was a fascinat- 
ing genius; Schiller’s mother was an enthusiast 
among the scenes of nature, and a votary of 
music and poetry. Howcould she, or the mother 
of Goethe, help kindling the inextinguishable 
fire in the bosoms of their sons? “From my 
mother,” said Goethe, “I derive the faculty or re- 
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presenting all that the imagination can conceive 
with all energy and vivacity.” The mother 
of Erskine, a woman of superior talent, led her 
son to the bar; and the mother of that bright 
luminary, the gifted author of “ Ivanhoe,” stu- 
died and wrote poetry ! 

Many similar particulars might be given of 
the transmission of genius from mother to son, 
and even of a particular type of genius, as was 
eminently the fact in the case of Napoleon. To 
the mothers of Greece and Rome is attributed 
the genius of their immortalized bards and states- 
men. 

It was the parting injunction of the Roman 
mother to her son when he went forth to battle— 
** Farewell, my son; return victorious, or return 
no more’’—that made invincible soldiers. Such 
was the moral influence of Roman mothers. By 
the inculcation of such sentiments, they made 
soldiers who conquered the world. 

It has been said by the ancients that the mo- 
ther always gave the tone to the character of the 
child. And what a bright illustration does the 
history of our own country afford us, for example, 
in the mother of him who, though his lips are as 
mute as the valley where he lies mouldering, is 
still fresh in the hearts of his countrymen—the 
great, the immortal Wasuincron! All intelli- 
gent readers are aware that to the untiring influ- 
ence of his beloved mother are attributed the 
deeds of that great man. One all-engrossing 
anxiety seemed to have taken possession of her 
soul, that of the welfare of her darling charge. 
And how far did she succeed? Let history and 
a blessed and prosperous people answer :— 


“ Of the might that clothed 
The ‘ Pater Patria’—of the deeds that won 
A nation’s liberty and earth’s applause, 
Making Mount Vernon’s tomb a Mecca haunt 
For patriot and for sage while time shall last— 
What part was thine—what thanks to thee are due, 
Who ’mid his elements of being wrought 
With no uncertain aim, nursing the germs 
Of godlike virtue in his infant mind, 
We know not— Heaven can tell,” 


Mothers of_America, to your care is assigned 
the “hope” of our country! Ye are the mo- 
thers of genius, whose name is legion! Our 
country is studded with brilliant lights of both 
sexes, whose early career bids fair to rival that 
of their most gifted predecessors. The great 
mental superiority of the females of the present 
day compared with that of any preceding time 
is generally admitted. Look at the brilliant 
galaxy of our female authors. What a glittering 
prospect for American mothers of genius! 
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The names of the distinguished female literati, 
whose productions, both in prose and poetry, are 
blending instruction with amusement, posterity 
will mention with respect ; and the admiration 
felt for the poetry of the fair sex is neither slight 
nor ephemeral. The lady of poetic fancy will 
live, and the brilliant effusions of her pen be 
cherished whe> the hand which directed it is 
cold. 

This is the age of mental refinement. The 
time has come when woman must have her justly 
deserved rights; and its beneficial effect upon 
society at large (for society will undoubtedly 
reap the benefit) must be evident upon the 
slightest examination. 

The observations sometimes heard, that the 
female mind should be pure and unsophisticated, 
or, in other words, barren of ideas—that a young 
female should be a child of nature, that is a fit 
victim for deception—that if she becomes intel- 
ligent, she will assuredly be vain—if she read 
books, she can never be a housekeeper—grace 
only the lips of some ignorant being, who could 
neither sit easily, nor speak plainly in the com- 
pany of a well-informed female, or some pre- 
tender to proficiency, who fears the humiliation 
of female rivalry or superiority ! 

But mothers of genius, possessing the inex- 
tinguishable fire themselves, are not to be stifled 
with such vile food, such barren aberrations! 
America’s dutiful sons will readily yield to their 
holy influence (for indeed it is paramount) ; and 
they will be heard with attention and respect by 
all who are not too volatile and self-willed to 
listen to the voice of truth, for the teachings of 
the mother are aught but deception. 

The tone of moral sentiment throughout the 
land depends upon the women of the land; it 
will bear the character which they consent to 
have it bear. Neither irreligion nor hypocrisy— 
neither coarse nor polished vice—neither a false 
standard of truth nor a false standard of honor 
can prevail if they discountenance it. Arrogant 
scepticism and light-tongued faith would be re- 
buked by their frown, while purity of taste, lofty 
sentiment, intellectual improvement, moral feel- 
ing, and a simple, but steadfast piety would 
flourish under their patronage, like the flowers 
under the mild sunshine of spring ! 

Oh, that the gifted pen of some historian would 
compile the lives of the mothers of great men! 
What a rich legacy it would prove to succeeding 
generations! Their names should be written 
in letters of gold on Parian marble; for until 
mothers cease to be teachers, we need not de- 


{ spair of the cause of virtue. 




















IRISH BLUNDERS. 


BY KATE HARRINGTON, 


“ iin. Green has been here, William, and 
gays you can secure a servant girl by calling 
round at his store this afternoon. He says, 
moreover, that you had better be prompt, as 
there are already several applicants, and you 
may lose the chance.” . 

‘Where did she come from?” asked the 
doctor. 

“‘ She’s a fresh importation from the Emerald 
Isle, perfectly verdant; and Mr. Green says I 
can train her just as I wish.” 

*¢T trust she won’t be awkward, Lizzie. You 
know we need a bright girl to tend the door on 
account of the patients. I never have been ex- 
actly suited since Ellen was married.” 

“ Oh, well, we can certainly teach her to do 
that! Go straight round, or you’ll miss the 
opportunity.” 

The doctor obeyed, and on his retucn was 
accompanied by a blooming daughter of Erin. 
After her arrival, I saw nothing of Bridget until 
evening, when she passed the parlor-door on her 
way to answer the bell. Being aware of my 
cousin’s anxiety for her to officiate gracefully 
there, I felt somewhat curious to notice her 
movements. On reaching the door, she seemed 
at a loss to know how to proceed, and stood, 
with her hands folded, until the bell rang a 
second time. With the puzzled expression still 
on her face, she applied her mouth to the key- 
hole, and asked, in a loud, shrill voice: ““ Who’s 
there?” 

“Not that way, Bridget,” I said, in a sup- 
pressed tone. ‘* Open the door.” 

** Shure, miss, I will if ye like ;”? and she very 
cautiously and noiselessly opened the door wide 
enough to thrust out her head, calling out: 
** Whatis it yell have, sir, scarin’ us all intirely 
with yer noise ?” 

** Open the door wide!” called the doctor, from 
the head of the stairs; and the next moment he 
stood apologizing to his visitor for the uncere- 
monious greeting he had received. 

° * os . . . a2 

* Plase, miss, won’t ye git up and come down 
to the kitchen? Mrs. G. bid me make a fire in 
the stove; and I’ve thried and thried, but niver 
a bit will it burn.” 





and preparing to take another nap ; “ she always 
kindles the kitchen fire.” 

“Och, miss, she’s sick as iver she can be! 
Her head turns round whenever she thries to 
git up. She told me to put the kindling in and 
set fire to it; but faith, miss, it won’t light.” 

After wishing her back in swate [reland for 
interrupting my morning’s nap, I 93 »se and pre- 
pared to accompany her. 

* Shure, miss,” she began, as we entered the 
kitchen, “I could git along well enough if it 
didn’t smoke so intirely. It don’t dhraw well, 
I belave.” 

“ Why, Bridget, did you never make a fire in 
a stove?” I asked, glancing at what she had 
been attempting. 

** Niver in my life, miss.” 

* Well, Bridget, you never would make one 
if you attempted to kindle it in the baker ; that’s 
not where you put the wood.” 

“Isn’t it, miss? Faith, and I never was 
larnt.” 

Breakfast was ready in due season; for, after 
my assistance, Bridget informed me that the 
stove “‘dhrawed beautifully,” and she had no 
further trouble. 

“Get some water, Bridget; my cousin don’t 
use coffee,” said Lizzie, as we took our places 
at the table. 

‘* What did ye say, mem?” asked the servant, 
not comprehending the meaning. 

** Soine water,” repeated Lizzie ; “‘ my cousin 
don’t drink coffee.” 

“ Och, yes, mem, that I will!?? Then, coming 
round to where I sat, she asked, in a loud whis- 
per: * Will ye have it warm, miss?” 

* Cold water, Bridget, of course; she don’t 
drink warm water.” 

‘I will, mem,” saying which, she disappeared 
like a flash, and returned, bearing a quart bowl 
full of water. 

“We drink out of glasses here,” said my cou- 
sin, impatiently. 

The servant glanced at the mirror opposite, 
repeating: ‘‘ Glasses, mem !”’ 

Yes, Bridget, tumblers ; youll find them in 
the sideboard.” 

With a little explanation, she was made to 


“Ask Johanna,” I replied, closing my eyes, { understand the use of glasses; and, blushing at 
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her own ignorance, she approached me with a Fe Sthraight up thite ye ’ll find him, ladies.” 


pitcher in one hand, and two tumblers in the 
other. Filling one, she set it beside me, and, 
after waiting until I had emptied it of half its 
contents, snatched it up, placing the other, 
brimming full, before me. 

“ There, Bridget, that will do. When we say 
persons take water, we don’t mean that they 
take that exclusively. One tumbler is sufficient; 
don’t stand and hold the other.” 

* Victimized,” said Charlie, glancing at me; 
and, unable longer to repress his merriment, he 
arose and left the table. He seemed to think I 


had the worst of the joke to bear. 
* * 


* Charlie” and “ Arthur,” two inmates of our 
family, were young gentlemen studying dentistry, 
the mechanical part of which was performed in a 
back shop upstairs, the furniture of which con- 
sistel of furnaces, bellows, &e., and into which 
it was not expected any, except members of the 
family, would enter. It was cold, chilling Janu- 
ary, and the river being frozen over, I determined 
to walk across on the ice, provided I could find 
an escort. 

** You ’ll accompany me, Charlie, won’t you?” 
I asked of the young dentist, threading my way 
through dust, ashes, and charcoal, and stopping 
before the furnace where he stood. 

“In my present plight?” he asked, smiling, 
and drawing himself up to his full height. 

“You know the adage: ‘ Beauty, when un- 
adorned,’ &c.,”? I replied, evasively, for he did 
net look very prepossessing just then, minus a 
coat, and well powdered with dust and ashes. 

“Don’t insist on his going with you this 
morning. The Misses Johnson are to call 
some time during the forenoon, and he’s hurry- 
ing to get through. He must have time, you 
know, to make an elaborate toilet before their 
arrival. His uncle has informed him his assist- 
ance will be needed in Miss Mary’s case; you 
know they’ve met before,” added Arthur, sig- 
nificantly. 

**Wouldn’t she think you handsome if she 
saw you now, Charlic? Do let me put just one 
more beauty spot on your forehead to match the 
rest; and that streak across your cheek looks 
Inmnesome—there !” 

Charlie stood patient as a lamb, while I drew 
a variety of geometrical figures on his face. 

** Now, don’t they look like clouds resting on 
a summer’s sky?” I asked of Arthur, turning 
to retrace my steps. 

“Very similar, though it strikes me they por- 
‘end a ‘shower; ” and he pointed to the per- 
spiration on Charlie’s forehead. 
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It was Bridget’s voiee we heard. Poor Charlie! 
The rustling of silk and sound of approaching 
footsteps fell on his ear like a death-knell. He 
could not speak, not even when Miss Mary, 
radiant in her beauty, stood before him and 
said: “Good morning,” in her sweetest tone. 
For her to see him in such a plight! It was 
absolutely intolerable! Arthur, without the 
least embarrassment, informed the ladies that 
the servant had made a mistake, and very gal- 
lantly led the way to his father’s office, inform- 
ing Bridget at the foot of the stairs that that 
was the shop, not.the office. 

*Confound that Irish blunderer!” gasped 
Charlie, as the ladies disappeared. And fearing 
I would next be reprimanded for my geometrical 
demonstrations, I asked: ** Who is victimized 
now ?”’ and followed Arthur down stairs. 





POISONS FROM FLOWERS. 


BY RUFUS WAPLES,. 


I saw a drop of dew 
Rich with the tints of violet and rose, 

Smiling with each prismatic hue, 
Bright as the eye of genius when it glows; 

By sunbeams brighten’d, and by sunbeams dried, 
It slowly waned away like Leila when she died, 


I saw a land of gold, 
Bright as the orient in early morn; 
Rivers in regal splendor rolled, 
With starlit gems their boscms to adorn; 
Man came, and for the gold he dared the waves, 
Then cursed the land with blood and with ten thousand 
graves. 


I saw a happy cot, 

Where kindness ever kept a bounteous board ; 
A stranger came—forgot 

His sorrows ’mid the blessings o‘er him poured ; 
He drank their wine—he ate their goodly stores, 
Then basely, rudely turned the cotters out of doors, 


I had an honor’d friend, 
Whose soul was generous and ever free; 
He scorned each selfish end, 
As one would scorn the deadly Upas tree; 
His generosity prepared his doom— 
He sleeps, almost unmourned, sleeps in a drunkard’s 
tomb! 


Thus, from the fairest flower 
How oft the poisonous, deadly bane is drawn! 
Thus, in an evil hour, 
How oft the brightest, noblest are undone! 
Be this our study, this our constant prayer, 
To ever shun excess, and guard the geod with care. 


Here, spider-like, I spin 
My web for you to shun; I spin at will, 
The poison gathered in ; 
The honey richly stores the flow’rets still; 
Go, reader, go, and imitate the bee— 
Extract the sweets yourself, and leave the bane to me, 








JEANIE DOUGLASS. 


BY EPSEY JONES. 


“ Anp so Jeanie Douglass is really going to 


marry Mr. Pierce—marry for money! Who 
would have thought it?” 
“]T should have thought it very readily. She 


is one of those artificial, worldly minded women, 
to whose happiness wealth is a supreme neces- 
sity. Then, too, she has nearly run through the 
list of airs and graces, and is becoming rather 
passée, and I suppose she has concluded to re- 
tire while she can do so with dignity.” 

* But to retire into the arms of such a man— 
ignorant, without refinement” — 

“‘ Ah, my dear, he has solid charms that are 
still more powerful; and, as I heard her say in 
speaking of her approaching nuptials, in marry- 
ing for money one is sure to gain one’s object, 
because it is possible to know if the money is 
really there; but in marrying for love, people 
always (as Paddy said) risk a certainty for an 
un-one, and are sure to be disappointed.” 

“Oh, lame and impotent conclusion! 
could not have said so seriously.” 

‘It was spoken in her usual mocking tone; 
but I thought of the old adage: ‘ Many a true 
word is spoken in jest.’ Indeed, in my expe- 
rience of the world, I have found nothing so 
hardhearted as a finished coquette.” 

“She was not so when first I knew her. 
Then she was bright, beautiful Jeanie Douglass. 
Birdie Douglass we used to call her, her voice 
was so full of melody, and her springing step so 
airy. Her heart was like a half-opened passion 
flower; her mind was running over with bril- 
liant and lofty thoughts, and she looked out 
upon the world with a joyful hope and a cou- 
rageous purpose, to make the intellect she was 
conscious of possessing, the means of happiness 
to its busy multitudes. No one envied or dis- 
liked her, though we were co.scious there was 
a dash of harmless vanity in her manner as she 
improvisatorized some brilliant fantasy, or ac- 
companied herself on the piano to a song of her 
own composition; and when seizing readily 
upon the subjects presented to it, her clear 
active mind outstripped us all in its attainments 
at school, and the pale-faced artist who taught 
us painting declared that her pictures were 
superior to those he gave her to copy; we all 
rejoiced in the praise thus bestowed, as the meed 
due to our beautiful pet. 


She 


*“ Thus she passed from girlhood to woman- 
hood ; and, had her home education been rightly 
conducted, who can tell how many of her youth’s 
lofty aspirations might have been fulfilled? 
But, unfortunately, her mother was one of those 
women who esteem the practical philosophy of 
the ‘Cook’s Own Book’ superior to all other 
science, and who considered the ‘ chief end of’ 
woman to consist in keeping house well and 
giving good dinners; whilst her father, who 
possessed a higher tone of thought and a more 
enthusiastic temperament, was too fond of his 
daughter, and too proud of her glowing genius, 
to check her wayward desires, or direct aright 
her expanding intellect. What wonder if her 
poetical constitution—continually excited by 
flattery, and unbalanced in its action by the 
cultivation of reason and judgment—unfitted 
her for self-control or self-dependence! What 
wonder if her mind expended itself in super- 
ficial acquirements and unprofitable efforts, and 
her naturally mild disposition became irritable 
from the cravings of insatiable vanity! For a 
long time these growing faults were impercep- 
tible, and the admiration she everywhere excited 
seemed but a just tribute to the fascinating and 
accomplished girl; but poorly, indeed, did this 
culture fit her for the life-struggle which comes 
so early and so rudely upon the excitable nature 
of the woman of genius. 

**IT was with her at the moment when the 
spell of destiny was flung over her. It was 
on her eighteenth birthday, which happened to 
come at the time when she graduated from the 
seminary at P with the highest honors of 
the institution. The grounds around the semi- 
nary were inclosed by a hedge, and planted with 
trees. Under two large elms that grew near the 
gate which opened upon the street, there were 
seats arranged, and here a number of us paused 
as we were leaving the bounds of our Alma 
Mater for the last lime, to indulge the various 
reminiscences that throng upon a school-giri at 
such an hour. There was not, however, the 
amount of tears and woes usual on such occa- 
sions, for most of the graduating class wers 
neighbors in the same town, and none lived at 
a distance that would prevent frequent meeting. 
So, after a few regrets for the happy days gone, 


our thoughts turned to the future, and we began 
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to tease our pet Jeanie upon being older than any 
of us before she was fitted to make her debut 
upon the gay scene we hoped to enter. How 
beautiful she was at that moment! Her soft, 
brown ringlets fell over a brow and neck white 
as snow, and the excitement of the morning 
had called into her cheeks a color richer than 
their usual delicate hue, while her large bright 
eyes were full of joyful triumph at her success. 
How winning was the half childish air with 
which, after enduring our jokes for a while, she 
turned from us and exclaimed, as she threw open 
the gate for us to pass out: ‘ Now, girls, do be 
still; I am sure it’s bad enough to be eighteen, 
without being teased about it.’ 

*« At that moment a gentleman was sauntering 
slowly along the street, and, as the words fel! 
upon his ear, he half paused and looked upon 
the speaker. He was dressed entirely in black, 
which made his colorless face appear frightfully 
sallow, and his large black eyes (the only hand- 
some feature in his face) looked out from under 
heavy brows that were slightly contracted by a 
habitual frown. There was a half sneer on his 
thin lips, and his appearance would have been 
repelling in the extreme, had it not been for a 
sort of majestic dignity that invested his whole 
person, and an air of command which involun- 
tarily checked the laugh with which we re- 
plied to Jeanie’s appeal. The bright blush that 
mantled her expressive features, as her eyes fell 
beneath his gaze, won a faint smile from the 
stranger, and he passed on. A sigh broke from 
each of us, as if a pressure had been removed, 
when he left us. ‘What a horrid looking 
creature,’ said I to Jane; ‘I really believe he is 
a vampire.’ To my surprise, she did not reply; 
and when she raised her eves I saw they were 
filled with tears. I know not what magnetic 
influence was exerted during that momentary 
interview ; but that fiery glance haunted me for 
weeks, and it was some time before Jeanie re- 
covered her usual gay mood. 

“4 picnic party! Was there ever a maiden 
whose eyes did not sparkle at these magic words ? 
The cool, green woodland, with its whispering 
leaves and haunted shades, where forest sprites 
hide among the branches, that you may pass ere 
they resume their gambols! The bubbling of 
the streamlets that dance such merry measures 
with the quivering sunbeams, and the musical 
sighs of the zephyrs, as they win sweet treasures 
from the drooping flowers—ah, what a charm 
have these over the glad heart of youth, that 
finds in its depths an answering tone for every 
voice of nature! 

* What a gem of a picnic was ours that day at 
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the Oaks. How the echoes rang with merry 
voices and shouts of laughter, while songs, gay 
and sentimental, filled up the pauses of mirth. 
But, alas— 


‘the best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft agley ;’ 


and ours we~e destined to be disturbed in a man- 
ner totally unexpected, though, it must be con- 
fessed, not wholly unusual. We had all said, 
with every variety of emphasis, that it could not 
rain on that day, and had turned almost fero- 
ciously upon a modest youth who ventured to 
mention in an undertone the possibility of a 
thunder-shower, as a consequence of that cloud- 
less sultry sky; and, thus presuming on the 
smiles of the fickle goddess, we sent back the 
carriages that brought us, thinking that, as it 
was but two miles, it would be so pleasant to 
walk back in the evening shadows. Judge then 
of our indignant surprise when late in the after- 
noon thick clouds suddenly overspread the sky, 
and the rumbling of distant thunder told us 
that the elemental armies were gathering for 
conflict. 

*¢Then was there gathering in hot haste,’ 
and scrambling and confusion dire, but all in 
vain, for before the arrangements for our de 
parture were half completed, the large drops fell 
slowly, the thunder crashed and rolled above 
us, and the fierce glare of the lightning was 
almost blinding. The path led from the woods 
into the open field, where stood a hut long ago 
abandoned and almost roofless, the shelter of 
which we were anxious to gain, as well as to 
escape the dangerous vicinity of the death- 
attracting trees. In order to do so, we must 
cross a wide and deep brook that skirted the 
grove in that direction, over which a rude bridge 
had been thrown. Here we arrived, hurrying 
and trembling like a flock of frightened sheep, 
minus hats and bonnets, minus capes and 
shawls, that had been snatched from us by the 
swinging branches, or blown away by the 
whirlwind. Just at that moment there came 
a peal of thunder so loud and terrific that we 
paused awestruck in our flight, while the light- 
ning flash that accompanied it struck a large 
elm that stood on the bank, and splitting its 
huge trunk through the middle, it fell into the 
brook so near us that the spray flew over our 
garments. But what was our horror to see 
Jeanie Douglass at the same instant throw her 
arms above her, and, with a faint cry, fall sense- 
less to the earth! A scream of terror burst from 
each of the frightened group, which was hardly 


> heightened when, as if issuing from the fallen 
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tree, a man rushed to the spot, and, raising her 
in his arms, ran down the bank and plunged her 
into the brook, immersing her entirely for a 
second, and then just keeping her face above the 
swollen waters. It was the stranger. 

“The crisis of the storm had been reached, 
and the rain now fell in torrents ; but we thought 
not of shelter. Understanding that he sought 
by this cold bath to counteract the effect of the 
lightning, we gathered round him, pale, trem- 
bling,-and hardly daring to breathe, till after 
some moments we saw a faint color come into 
her lips, and her bosom heave with a choking 
sigh. Then withdrawing her from the waves, 
he supported her with the tenderness of a 
mother, while we rubbed her hands, and strove 
by every means in our power to aid the return 
of consciousness. Even at that moment I could 
not help noticing the strange expression with 
which he looked upon her, as—with her long 
dark hair dishevelled, her dripping clothes half 
revealing her slight, graceful form—she lay with 
her pale still face resting upon his breast. 
There was neither love nor admiration in that 
earnest gaze, but a sort of undefined triumph— 
a pity almost contemptuous ; and again I thought 
of the vampire. 

“The shower passed away as quickly as it 
had risen, and the setting sun threw a flood of 
glorious light over us, as we stood with stream- 
ing locks and-rueful faces, like a group of me- 
lancholy naiads, around the bank where sat our 
sweet Jeanie, pale and exhausted from the ordeal 
of fire and water through which she had passed. 
Fortunately for us, ‘our anxious mothers knew 
we were out,’ and some carriages that soon ap- 
peared in the road near us were more welcome 
than even the sunshine to our longing eyes. 
The stranger rode to the city in the same coach 
with Jeanie and myself, and, as we were now 
more composed, he explained his sudden ap- 
pearance by saying that he had been passing the 
day in the woods, and had been several times in 
sight of our party. The storm had driven him 
towards the same shelter we were seeking 
when the accident occurred, which would pro- 
bably have ended fatally had it not been for the 
assistance his presence of mind enabled him to 
render. His language and manner had the je 
ne sais quoi that marks the man of education 
and refinement, and the tones of his voice had 
a low, rich melody that was perfectly fascinating. 
In spite of my previous prejudice, I began almost 
to like him before the ride was ended. 

“ Jeanie had leaned her head on my shoulder, 
and listened, with her eyes closed, to our con- 
versation ; but when the carriage stopped at her 
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father’s door, she raised her head, and for the 
first time addressed the stranger; and oh, how 
strangely mournful and touching was the tone 
in which she spoke! It seemed to shrink from 
the knowledge she craved—to deprecate the des- 
tiny in which that knowledge would involve 
her. ‘ You have saved my life,’ she said ; ‘may 
I not know your name ?’ 

*“ Again he gazed at her earnestly for a mo- 
ment with that unaccountable expression, and I 
felt that she trembled as she endured it. ‘My 
name 2?’ he replied, musingly ; ‘ you may call me 
Herbert Falconer.’ 

** And that was all we ever knew of him, 
He was one of those beings who, without any 
apparent effort, check, by a dignified composure 
of manner, any advances toward familiarity. 
He never seemed conscious that he excited 
curiosity or interest; but questions, direct or 
implied, fell off from the cold polish of his 
politeness, like arrows shot at a plate of steel. 
Yet he had evidently seen much of the world, 
and studied intently the character of the human 
mind in its different developments. He had 
read everything worth reading, from the San- 
scrit manuscripts to the novels of Dumas; 
history, poetry, philosophy, all seemed stored 
in endless quantities in the chambers of his 
brain, and he possessed the ‘art of conversation’ 
in a degree I have never seen equalled. 

“He remained in the city all winter, and I 
soon saw that Jeanie, with scarce a struggle, had 
surrendered her young heart to the deep, strong 
love with which he inspired it. Her whole be- 
ing seemed poured out in a full passionate tide 
of affection, which the mystery that surrounded 
the history and fortunes of its object seemed 
only to increase—a devotion so pure and un- 
selfish that she scarce staid to think whether 
it would meet with a return. No doubt he was 
conscious of the state of her feelings, for he 
seemed to read the human heart at a glance, but 
he never appeared sensible of it; and, though 
I watched him narrowly, I could never discover 
that he regarded her as aught but a brilliant and 
intellectual child. I could never imagine how 
he could help loving her. Her beauty acquired 
a softer character amid this rich blossoming of 
the heart’s flowers, and her talents for poetry, 
music, and painting, seemed really like the in- 
spirations of genius, when she sang to him and 
painted under his instruction. He would con- 
verse with her for hours, unfolding the fresh 
stores of her mind, in seeming forgetfulness of 
everything else in the world, and then take leave 
of her with a prolonged pressure of the hand 
and a few words of approval, that never sounded 
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like compliments from those stern, scornful lips, 
out which burned themselves in letters of fire 
on the gentle heart that received them. 

**So the time passed during the winter in 
which she made her debut and was the acknow- 
ledged belle of the season. She had many ad- 
mirers, and enjoyed the novelty of her situation 
with a harinless pride ; yet, amid all her triumphs, 
she thought only of Falconer’s approbation ; and 
the faint smile that lighted his gloomy, thought- 
ful face, at her approach, was dearer to her than 
the adulations of the crowd that surrounded her 
with homage. 

‘“* My patience and my friendship were alike 
outraged at this tantalizing state of things, and 
one soft spring day, when I was sitting with 
Jeanie enjoying the sunshine as it fell through 
the draperied windows of Mr. Douglass’s parlor, 
I determined to ‘ free my mind.’ 

** | was approaching the subject, as I thought, 
in a very delicate way, and was becoming quite 
vexed that Jeanie couldn’t or wouldn’t under- 
stand what I meant, when, as if in verification 
of the old proverb, ‘ speak of somebody and he’s 
always near,’ Mr. Falconer passed the window. 
My friend started from her reverie in a mo- 
ment, and became so intensely conscious, that I 
was convinced that he brought her wandering 
thoughts back to her. ‘Jane,’ said I, ‘that man 
is coming here, and, if I were you, when he asks 
you to play, I would sing— 


* Why don’t the men propose, mamma ? 
Why don’t the men propose ?’ 


Jeanie turned and looked at me. If a look 
could kill, I should never have been ‘ spared to 
tell the tale,’ and before I could recover from 
that withering glance and retract my hasty 
words, Falconer entered the room. He greeted 
us with his usual quiet coldness of manner, and 
as, after afew general remarks, he addressed his 
conversation entirely to Jeanie, I conceived 
myself ‘ Madame de Trop,’ and found an errand 
into the next room, which was separated by 
folding-doors from that in which they were 
seated, and there ensconcing myself in the 
depths of an arm-chair, I was soon lost in the 
pages of one of Miss Bremer’s novels. I had 
just got ‘that African’ safely disposed of, and 
was deep in sympathy with poor Petrea’s nose, 
when a rustling as of persons rising from their 
seats attracted my attention, and through the 
half opened doors I saw that Falconer was 
taking his leave. He looked around as if he 


had just noticed my absence, and not seeing me, 
said: ‘ Will you say farewell to your friend, for 
me? and I must bid you good-by also, Miss 
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Douglass, as I leave the city to-morrow, and it 
may be some time ere we meet again.’ Lhe 
words were said coldly and carelessly, as if he 
did not know that each one fell on her heart 
with crushing weight. 

“A faint cry of surprise and grief broke from 
her pale trembling lips, that strove in vain to 
answer him; but he continued as if she had 
spoken. ‘I did not know it myself till this 
morning, though I have been obliged to remain 
here already much longer than J at first antici- 
pated. Let me thank you for the help your 
genius has afforded in hastening the weary 
hours on their course, and I never will forget 
that to you I owe some of the pleasantest mo- 
ments that have brightened a blighted exist- 
ence.’ 

‘* He paused, her hand still rested in his, but 
it was cold as marble. The power of speech 
or motion seemed gone from her tranced limbs 
and palsied throat, and twice, as she strove to 
utter a reply, the sounds died away in a spasm 
of agony that chilled her frame. He saw her 
emotion, and must have known its cause; yet 
he spoke not one word of pity or consolation to 
the impassioned being who had loved him so 
vainly. Nay, there was something of scorn in 
the keen glance that seemed searching her agi- 
tated face, and a tone of mockery in his voice, 
as he added: ‘though you will never hear 
again of me, I shall probably keep some trace of 
your after life, and I am happy to know it can- 
not fail to be one of brilliant success.’ 

“‘ These cold taunting words, thus cutting her 
off from even the hope of meeting him again, re- 
stored in some measure her self-possession, and, 
withdrawing her hand somewhat haughtily, she 
replied: ‘It gives me pleasure, in bidding you 
farewell, to know that wherever your wander- 
ings may lead, you are destitute of those weak- 
nesses of humanity that make parting with 
friends painful. Such a temperament saves one 
a vast deal of trouble.’ 

* Falconer smiled; such a smile. A frown 
could not have deformed his face so much as 
that demoniac expression of mirth with which 
he answered: ‘These words are somewhat bit- 


_ ter, but as I have perhaps deserved them, I can 


be generous enough to forgive you this first 
break in our friendship, and so good-by.’ 

“He left her thus. That sneering, sarcastic 
smile was the parting remembrance he flung to 
the heart that had worshipped him. She stood 
still till the door closed after him—tiil his step 
had died away on the pavement—and then, with 
a sharp cry of agonized despair, she threw her- 
self down on the sofa, and, with her hands 
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clenched in her long curls, swayed herself back- 
wards and forwards half deliriously. Oh, how 
bitter was the sense of insulted pride, of despised 
love, and of the sudden crushing of the hopes 
that had made the joy of her life! Quick, gasp- 
ing sobs came from her heaving bosom, but no 
tears relieved the fixed stony expression of her 
gla:sy eyes; and in low moans and incoherent 
mutterings, I heard Falconer’s name repeated 
with every expression of rage, anguish, and 
despairing love. 

. “At last she went to the piano, and, seating 
herself, gave relief to the inward conflict in a 
wild discordant melody. Seeing that she was 
unconscious of my presence, I had not dared to 
approach her, and knowing this to be her usual 


‘ 


manner of calming the storms of passion that ; 


sometimes swept over her, I remained silent, 
while she continued to draw from the quivering 
chords sounds so strange and unearthly, that 
they seemed like spirit-voices telling of heart- 
broken sorrow. How long this lasted I know 
not, but I was beginning to be frightened lest 
the overwhelming storm had swept away reason 
as well as love in its remorseless path, when 
suddenly the tones grew milder and weaker, and 
I reached her only in time to receive in my arms 
her fainting form. 

** A severe brain fever followed this dreadful 
excitement, and for weeks that once gay and 
beautiful being, who had never before known 
sickness or pain, lay in a darkened room, her 
bright eyes dim, her fair form wasted, and her 
thoughts struggling dimly with the shadows of 
delirium, while the pitying friends who watched 
around her dared not hope that the spirit would 
return from the dark bourne to which it was 
hastening. But the angel of death retired; the 
discipline of life was not yet over. Youth, and 
a firm constitution, triumphed, and, after many 
weeks of suffering and weakness, she came forth 
from her sick room—but alas, how changed ! 

‘** Had she been early taught self-control, she 
would have risen from that ordeal a pure and 
strong-hearted woman, fitted to meet calmly 
the trials of life, and to fulfil its duties. No 
hopes might ever have been as bright, no joys 
as alluring as those which had been so suddenly 
destroyed ; but, on the altar whence the idol 
had been cast down, there might have fallen 
from Heaven the flame of divine love, whose 
holy radiance would have driven away forever 
the darkness of misanthropy and despair. If she 
could but have struggled, she would have con- 
quered, and she vould have found that there is 
in life a higher pleasure than the pursuit of 
happiness. Itis the attainment of holiness. 
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* But it was not so. Over these raging waves 
of affliction, wecan only walk through faith in 
Him who is able to say, even unto this storm and 
this sea: ‘Peace, be still.’ This faith she had 
not. Slowly and wearily, she turned back to 
the world whose very sunshine she now loathed. 
The heart whose early harvest had been so 
rudely reaped, henceforth produced nought but 
the weeds of selfishness and distrust. The in- 
tellect which had been cultivated chiefly as a 
means of insuring admiration, became inactive 
and perverted when she found it incapable of 
winning the love she desired. 

“She went forth again among gay and fash- 
ionable society, and was everywhere welcomed 
as its star; but there was on her perfect face 4 
new expression of disdainful pride, which de- 
tracted from its loveliness, and in her manner 
a haughty carelessness of'the feelings of others, 
that made her far less beloved. The stern les- 
son which a cold, selfish heart had taught her 
she taught again to many a noble manly nature 
that, attracted by her beauty and her wonderful 
accomplishments, laid itself in homage at her 
feet ; till, at length, sated with the worldly life 
of the coquette, and despairing of the home of 
love her heart once longed for—deprived, by the 
loss of her father’s property, of the wealth to 
which she had been accustomed, and annoyed at 
seeing the power to command admiration pass- 
ing from her to younger and more beautiful 
faces—she has resolved upon that last, worst 
prostitution of woman’s nature, and is about to 


marry for money.” 
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Tue horse-shoe nails, dropped in the streets 
during the daily traffic, reappear in the form of 
swords and guns. The clippings of the travel- 
ling tinker are mixed with the parings of horses’ 
hoofs from the smithy, or the cast-off woollen 
garments of the poorest inhabitants of a sister 
isle, and, soon afterwards, in the form of dyes 
of brightest blue, grace the dress of courtly 
dames. The main ingredient of the ink with 
which I now write was possibly once part of 
the broken hoop of an old beer-barrel. The 
bones of dead animals yield the chief constitu- 
ent of lucifer-matches. The dregs of port wine, 
carefully rejected by the port wine drinker in 
decanting his favorite beverage, are taken bv 
him in the morning in the form of seidlitz 
powders. The offal of the streets and the 
washings of coal-gas reappear, carefully pre- 
served in the lady’s smelling-bottle, or are usea 
by her to flavor blancmanges for her friends 








TOILET OF A ROMAN LADY. 


WE every day hear husbands complaining of 
the time and money expended by their wives on 
the duties of the toilet. As happiness is only 
the comparison of an indifferent state with one 
that is worse, we will endeavor to prove to 
them, by introducing them into the boudoir of 
a Roman lady, in the days of Poppea and 
Agrippina, their superior good fortune in not 
having been born at that period; and that the 
arts of the toilet, instead of having increased, 
appear, by comparison, to be reduced at the pre- 
sent day, to a most commendable simplicity, 
both in number and degree. 

A woman of quality, on leaving her bed, 
which she usually did about ten or eleven 
o’clock, immediately repaired to her bath. After 
remaining for some time there, where she was 
carefully rubbed with pumice stone, she came 
forth to pass into the hands of the cosmotes. 
These cosmotes were slaves, who possessed many 
secrets for preserving and beautifying the skin 
and complexion, and who derived this name 
from the Greek word cosmos, which signifies 
beauty; their functions were considered very 
important, professing to include hygeian advan- 
tages. The moment she left the bath, a cata- 
plasm, invented by the Empress Poppa, was 
applied to her face, which she took off only 
when she went abroad, or on the arrival of a 
stranger; so that the poor husband could sel- 
dom or never see her features uncovered by this 
mask, which she often replaced in the evenings 
to preserve her face from contact with the night 
air. As soon as she began her toilet, a slave 
removed the medicated exgis, and bathed her 
face with a sponge steeped in asses’ milk; then 
another, according to Pliny, endeavored to im- 
part to the skin all possible delicacy and fresh- 
ness, by rubbing it with the ashes of snails, or 
of large ants, burnt and bruised in salt; with 
honey, in which the bees had been smothered ; 
with the fat of a pullet mixed with onions; and 
lastly, with the fat of a swan, to which they 
attributed the property of removing wrinkles. 
Her next care was to efface any red spots with 
a piece of woollen cloth steeped in oil of roses; 
and to remove freckles with a scraping of 
sheepskin, mixed with oi] of Corsica, to which 
was sometimes added the powder of frankin- 
eense. These cperations finished, a third slave 
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approached armed with a pair of pincers, with 
which she mercilessly extracted every superflu- 
ous hair, however minute, that she could dis- 
cover on the face of her mistress. 

To this department of the toilet succeeded 
that of the teeth. When fresh spring-water 
was found insufficient to cleanse them, they 
were rubbed with grated pumice-stone, or with 
marble dust, a method still employed. One of 
the women then made use of a toothpick of 
gold or silver; but those made of porcupine’s 
quills were the most esteemed, as they had not 
the disadvantage of injuring the gums. The 
teeth being cleaned, a third class of slaves ap- 
peared, to color the eyelashes, eyebrows, and 
hair, according to the age or taste of the lady. 
In great families, it was fashionable to employ 
Grecian slaves for this, office; when they could 
not be obtained, natives of other countries, to 
whom they gave Grecian names. These opera- 
tions ended, a slave spread a red pomade on the 
lips of her mistress, to impart to them a finish- 
ing softness and bloom. In the case of chapped 
lips, she had previously rubbed them with the 
inside of a sheepskin, covered with gall-nut 
ointment, or, better still, with the ashes of a 
burnt mouse mixed with fennel-root ; and lastly, 
a more favored attendant had the privilege of 
presenting to her the costly round mirror, orna- 
mented with precious stones, and held by a 
handle of mother-of-pearl, in which she could 
survey the result of those various elaborate 
toils; which mirror, from the want of glass, was 
formed of a composite of several metals, to 
which an exquisite polish, not inferior to that 
of glass, had been imparted. Some of these 
mirrors, in bronze, are still preserved ; but we 
may presume that some were also formed of 
gold; since, according to Pliny, “ those of silver 
were so common, that they were scarcely seen 
but on the toilets of slaves.” They were some- 
times so large as to reflect the whole person 
from head to foot, and these probably were 
framed and suspended somewhat in the fashion 
of our Psyches; but of this size, they were so 
costly, says Seneca, as to exceed in price the 
sum given by the Roman senate to dowry the 
daughter of Scipio. 

This enumeration of the toils, time, and cost, 
expended to accomplish the diurnal completion 
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of a Roman lady’s toilet—to which many par- 
ticulars might be added, and even apart from 
her milliners’ and mantua-makers’ bills—ought 
for ever to silence the murmurs of our modern 
husbands. Or, if those gentlemen be still so 
unreasonable as to compiain, let them ask of 
themselves, what right they have to be more 
severe towards their gentle partners than were 
Brutus, Cesar, or Cato of Utica? 





L. A. GoDEY :— Maimette, Wis. 

DeaR Sir: In an old volume of Indian traditions 
I found the fullowing lines, which I think are worthy of 
preservation, and how can it be done better than by 
your giving them a place in your “ Book”? I do not 
know who was the author; I only know we found the 
lines in H. R. Schoolcraft’s “ Oniota’’ :— 


NIAGARA. 


AN old gray man on a mountain lived ; 
He had daughters four and one, 

And a tall, bright lodge of bitula bark 
That glittered in the sun. 


He lived on the very highest top 
For he was a hunter free, 

Where he could spy on the clearest day, 
Gieams of the distant sea. 


“Come out! Come out!’ cried the youngest one ; 
Let us off to look at the sea.” 

And out they ran in their gayest robes, 
And ran and skipped with glee. 


** Come, Su. ;* come, Mi. ;¢ come, Hu. ;$ come, Sa. ;’’§ 
Cried laughing little Er. ;}| 

“ Let us go to yonder broad, blue deep, 
Where the breakers foam and roar.” 


And, on they scampered, by valley and wood, 
By earth, and air, and sky, 

Till they came to a steep where the bare rocks stood 
In 8 precipice, mountain high. 


“Tnya!T cried Er., “ here’s a dreadful leap, 
But we are gone so far, 

That, if we flinch and return in fear, 
Nos,*®* he will cry ha! ha!” 


Now, each was clad in a vesture light, 
That floated far behind, 

With sandals of frozen water drops, 
And wings of painted wind— 


And down they plunged in a merry skip, 
Like birds that skim the plain ; 

And “hey !” they cried, “ let us up and try, 
And down the steep again.” 


And up and down the daughters skipped 
Like girls on a holiday ; 

And they laughed outright at the sport and foam 
They called “ Niagara.” 





* Superior. ¢t Michigan. 
§ St. Clair. || Erie. 

W Anexclamation of wonder or surprise (Chippeway). 
** Father. 


t Huron. 
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If ye would see a sight so rare, 
Where Nature’s in her glee, 

Go view the spot in the wide, wild west, 
The land of the brave and free. 


But mark—these shapes are only seen 
In fancy’s deepest play, 

But she plainly shows their wings and feet 
In the dancing, sunny spray. 


LINES INSCRIBED TO MRS. J. RUSSEL, 
On the Death of an only Son, James Exxior. 


BY MRS. 8. M. COMBES. 


MOTHER, still each note of sadness; 
Let thy night be turned to day; 

Think the treasure kindly lent thee, 
Angel pinioned, fled away. 


Think that in Heaven’s shining portals, 
The dear object of thy love, 

Viewing o’er thy lonely sorrow, 
Beckons thee to realms above: 


Bids thee cease thy sore repinings, 
Humbly kiss the needful rod ; 

Nerve thy soul to brave the conflict— 
Know the chastening is of God. 


Sorrow not; the sinless offering 
Yield, though dearly prized by thee, 
To his gracious arms who calleth— 
* Suffer such to come to me.”’ 


Trust His grace without a murmur; 
Vainly thou may’st not rebel ; 

Hear in gentle, meek submission 
Mercy’s whisper, “ It is well!” 


And when life’s brief day is over, 
Past each ill which can annoy ; 

Numbered then among the ransomed, 
Thou shalt meet thy angel boy. 


IMPROMPTU 


Hast thou seen, on a chilling autumn day, 
When the low wind moans, and the red leaves play, 
And the hazy clouds wear an ashen hue, 
One ray of pure sunlight come struggling through 3 
It gilded the scene with a gorgeous sheen 

Lit up, the murmuring wave 
Like the golden locks of a fairy seemed, 

As it fled to its secret cave. 


Seldom I look upon thee now— 

A cloud of care veils thy placid brow; 

And a chilling coldness is in thy tone; 

Its winning, magical power is gone. 

*Till sitting near thee, the other day, 

I saw a smile o’er thy features play ; 

’Twas wond’rous sweet; and would it stay? 

Twas the kind old smile ; was it meant for me? 
I checked a rising sigh— 

I trembled and blushed, while my pale cheek flushed 
But soon it passed, for I saw your eye, 

With its cold, keen light, was looking right 
At a piece of pumpkin-pie! 
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SONG OF A PAUPER. 
BY WILLIAM P. MULCHINOCK. 


THE summer sun is shining—its rays are bright to see ; 

But ah! my heart is pining—woe is me ! woe is me! 

In want and woe from childhood, I beg from door to 
door, 

The berries of the wildwood too oft my only store. 

When cold the winds are blowing from out the bitter 
north, 

With garments thin and flowing, alas, I hie me forth! 

In halls of golden splendor the rich man’s feast is 
spread, 

While I of flesh as tender all vainly ask for bread. 


The wealth that rich men squander on every idle toy 

Would buy for those who wander a home of peace and 
sy 

A home where a fond father may blithe and joyful be, 

To see his children gather around him in their glee— 

Together fondly clinging before a cheerful hearth ; 

To hear their laughter ringing—their joyous shouts of 
mirth ; 

To mark them, merry-hearted, like young birds on the 
wing; 

But why, when hope’s departed—why dream of such a 
thing? 


Alas, my heart, o’erladen within my breast, beats wild ! 

I havea lonely maiden, my own, dear black-eyed child; 

And lust pants after beauty as hunter tracks the deer, 

And young hearts stray from duty for gold without a 
fear. 

Oh! should the tempter find her in an unguarded hour; 

Should sin’s thick meshes bind her with all their subtle 
power— 

Then should Death from his quiver loose no sure shaft 
for me; 

The deep wave of the river my comforter should be. 


Oh, ye who’ve gold in keeping in coffers wide and deep, 

How many eyes are weeping ye could bid cease to 
weep? 

How many hearts are weary from ceaseless toil and 
care, 

In cabins, cold and dreary, ye could make light as air? 

If each proud heart that smothers each noble impulse 
now 

Would look on :nen as brothers, care would not mark a 
brow. 

If rich men would but waken, life’s real end to scan, 

No wretch would be forsaken, or shunn’d by fellow- 
man, 


LITTLE ONES. 


BY JENNY MARSH. 


WEEP not, muther; o’er his breast 
Fold the little hands in rest; 
God hath called—he knoweth best. 


*Round the dead thou lovest so, 
Brightest angels come and go; 
Is it well thou weepest so? 


Canst thou guard as angels can 
Anu thine eye the pathway scan, 
Leading up from boy to man? 








Canst thou mark the chaining fears, 
And the ever-falling tears, 
Well as He that weaves the years? 


Is thy lot so dear to thee, 
All its sin and misery— 
Thou wouldst lead thy child by thee, 


Braiding garlands, that instead 
Of the blooms so coveted, 
Bind but thorns about the head? 


Rather smile, and breathe a prayer, 
Thanking God for his dear care 
Of thy worn heart’s blessing rare— 


Smiling, as you lowly bow ; 
Last to kiss the darling brow, 
Saying: “ Angels, kiss him now; 


For my cherished one is lifted 
From my path where snows have drifted— 
rom my heart so weak and rifted— 


Where no earth-blight can appal, 
Or a tempted spirit fall— 
Where the Father keepeth all. 


Now my little one is blest, 
For he nestles on a breast 
Never heaving with unrest. 


And this face, that silently 
Turns its coldness up to me, 
Is a sweeter sight to see 


Than a man-brow, rough with care, 
Bearing signs of blight and snare, 
And but little love-light there. 


Yes, my Father—I am blest ; 
Keep my darling on Thy breast; 
Call for me when it is best.”’ 


It is strange that we should weep ; 
We, who weary watches keep, 
When a pure child falls asleep. 


Better ‘et a smile be spent, 
And this prayer to Heaven sent— 
“In Sweet hope are we content.” 





FROM HOME AGAIN. 


From home again, from home again, 
And on a foreign shore, 
And oh! the thoughts come swelling up, 
We’ll meet our friends no more. 
*Twas far from here, 
We shed the tear 
When from there we were riven ; 
But blessed thought, 
With triumph fraught, 
We'll meet them all in Heaven. 


From home again, from home again, 
And waters swell between ; 
But yet our thoughts they wander back 
Where we’ve so happy been. 
But there’s a star 
That shines afar, 
That kindly cheers us on. 
We hope to meet, 
At Jesus’ feet, 
The friends we left at home.—L. H. 














TO LIZZIE. 








I WENT TO GATHER FLOWERS. 


BY MBS. &. M. COMBES,. 


I wENT to gather flowers—my heart was light 
And gay, as are the smiles of early love; 
The air breathed fragrance, and the sky was bright, 
And nought around me cou‘d the passion move. 
The merry linnet warbled forth its lay, 
As butterfly and bee their task began ; 
The sparkling streamlet held its ceaseless way 
To the great ocean—like the life of mar 


I went to gather flowers—a fresh bouquet, 
To feast my soul with nature’s own revealing ; 
But as I plucked them from the moss-clad spray, 
I felt a pensive sadness o’er me stealing. 
Soon will each trace of loveliness be fled— 
Soon will each fading petal shrink away; 
Mildew and blight on every grace be shed, 
And hold a ruthless, undisputed sway. 


I went to gather flowers—the emblems dear 
Of all we treasure here with tender care; 

The enchanting spell of pleasure, and the tear 
That comes unbidden e’er we are aware, 

As memories, thick and fast, like drops of rain, 
Wall up the very fountains of the soul; 

And bird-like sounds we may not hear again, 
Come floating round us and our powers control. 


Those flowers are dead—alas! so sadly sweet, 


Like youth’s bright hours that perished and are gone. 


They perished—but their perfume lingers yet, 
Like softening melodies to cheer us on— 

And point the earth-bound spirit to the clime 
Whither its longing hopes and wishes tend ; 
Where joys perennial bloom undimmed by time, 

And sweetest harmonies forever blend. 


LINES ON A SILKEN HAT. 


A SILKEN hat, as I ope the drawer, 
Will meet my glancing eye ; 

With tasseled cord, and border white, 
And strings of cherry dye. 


Tis a triding thing, but blinding tears 
Come «ver with my gaze, 

As I tura to it for a sweet fair face 
I see through the dimming haze. 


And a rounded arm, and dimpled hand, 
And witching smile of glee, 

Gleam always forth entrancingly, 
As this loved hat I see. 


And a prattling tone, and merry laugh, 
Sweet suunds of earthly bliss, 

Come as they came ere Jesus claimed 
My cherished babe for his. 


Though I murmur not, nor would recall 
My boy from the blessed skies, 

Yet I miss him e’er, and round his robes 
Are twined a thousand ties. 


But dearer than each treasured one 
Is the hat with border white ; 
For a fair, sweet face, it ever brings 
To my eager, longing sight.—EMMELINE. 
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‘MY FIRST BORN. 


BY L. B. DAY. 


Through the long vigils of a wiater’s night, 
Bleak, fierce and wild, 

Watching thy slumbers by a fitful light, 
My darling child. 


I see thee writhe in grim and fearful pain. 
’Tis agony, 

That I must feel the sickening fear again 
That thou must die. 


Thy little hand falls listless at thy side. 
Cold is thy brow. 

Just so my sainted mother died. 
Oh, God! must thou? 


Stern Death; I felt his fatal, crushing sweep. 
My only child ! 

I bend above thy little form to weep, 
This night so wild. 


Yet, all is well. There’s wisdom in the smart, 
Though hard to me. 

Great God, do thou direct my murmuring heart 
To Heaven and thee. 


A little treasure is laid up in Heaven ; 
A treasure fair. 

Oh! Father, was this gem to earth just given 
To guide me there? 


TO LIZZIE. 
BY J. W. BEAZELL. 


My soul thy sacred image keeps, 
And through its chambers dark and lone 
Thy voice like plaintive music creeps, 
Till I forget that thou art gone. 


Strown in the path of other years 
I see the flowers of hope lie pale— 
Gemmed o’er with memories and tears— 
Drifting along Time’s silent gale. 


And when the sunset’s purple tinge 
Is sleeping on the quiet sky, 

Methinks I hear thy angel wings, 
Soft as the zephyr, sweeping by. 


I see thee in the twilight dim, 
So beautiful, so calm and fair— 
With brow untraced by care or sin, 
Thy sweet lips parted as in pray’r. 


And then again, when starlight gleams 
Have silver-streaked the blue sea’s breast, 
I see thee, dear one, in my dreams, 
And hear thee whisper *‘ Lone one, rest.” 


But when the morning sun has thrown 

His radiance o’er “ the land of dreams,” 
And thy bright image, love, has gone 

Like silver mist from mountain streams— 


Kneeling, I weep, and muse of thee, 

Save God, my lone heart’s only shmae— 
Striving in vain on bended knee 

To call thy image back again 
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THE GOOD AND PURE OF EARTH. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Tue good and pure of earth—to them 
Sweet nature ever sings ; 

And lends unto their joyous souls 
The rainbow of her wings ; 

And this wide world, with all its joy, 
Must to their vision seem 

As if it were but shadow of 
Some lingering, holy dream. 

For they who own a loving heart 
Are but the ones who trace 

Their own reflex of hope and joy 
In every mortal’s face ; 

And joyous eyes and joyous hearts 
All other joys enhance ; 

And bright and holy sunshine beams 
In every passing glance. 


Though, on this earth so beautiful 
Are mean and common things, 

Yet, if they are but sheltered ’neath 
Love’s bright and ample wings ; 

If they are bending ’neath her look, 
So lovely and benign ; 

Then they partake her nature, which 
Is holy, soft, divine. 

And barren hearts, though sunk in sin, 
Grow good, and rich, and wise, 

When gazing with a wistful look, 
For such companion’s eyes ; 

And rugged natures, coarse and harsh, 
By love are mellow’d down ; 

And smiles and goodness take the place 
Where once was hatred’s frown. 


God knows, indeed, this life of ours 
To us were little worth, 

Did not His angels, pure and fair, 
Walk still upon the earth. 

Good, gentle, pure, snd holy souls, 
Who, like the moonlight fair, 

Steal gently with a brightening gleam 
Upon the troubled air ; 

And oft have we in sorrow’s hours, 
When plunged in lonely thought, 

Their sweet and gentle influence 
In bitterness have sought: 

And then indeed, the things of earth, 
Theugh mean and commonplace, 
Grow bright and gracious as we gaze 

Upon each smiling face. 


BE STILL, PROUD HEART. 


BY WM. PHILLIPS. 


BE still, proud heart—why wildly beating? 


Why should thy startled pulses thrill ? 


Be calm, fond heart—life’s hopes are fleeting; 


‘h, 18 it wise to trust them still? 


Yer, better far in faith to trust them, 


Than let youth’s life pass vainly o’er; 


Cold, prudent care would steal or rust them. 


And broken trust can do no more. 
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Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO CHARADES IN AUGUST 


NUMBER. 


26. Moss-rose. 27. Host-age. 28. The letter S, 


CHARADES. 


29. 
My /Jirst’s a portion of our time, 
My second oft is filled with rhyme. 
My whole notes sale of flour or lime. 


30. 
My parents are antagonists 
As hostile as can be; 
For one with t’other ne’er exists 
In peaceful amity. 


No social union they enjoy ; 
So opposite are they, 

That, meeting, one will e’er destroy 
The other by the way. 


And yet of them the offspring I, 
In strength a very giant, 

All earthly brutes may I defy, 
And yet I’m most compliant. 


Obedient to my master’s will, 
Subservient all my force; 

And, when controlled with proper skill, 
As docile as your horse. 


31. 
I’m contemplated as a foe, 
Though really I’m a friend, 
For hopeless misery and woe 
An actual aid I lend. 


With ardor very oft intense, 
I’m sighed for, sought, and sued, 
But rarely meet the recompense 
Of worldly gratitude. 


Whate’er enjoyment I may bring, 
I’m commonly ill used ; 

Because I’m strict in reckoning, 
I’m dreadfully abused. 


One reigning weakness man imbues, 
To which I’m dead opposed 

The vapid shadow he pursues 
Is e’er by me disclosed. 


With fashion’s futile votary 
No amity I boast ; 

In that illusive coterie, 
I’m dreaded like a ghost. 


And yet the plain, good honest man 
Ne’er deprecates my race ; 

But meet me with a smile he can, 
To welcome my embrace. 


Though me yon constantly consume 
Yet unabridged am I; 

Though ever-dying be my doom, 
Albeit I never die. 


No pencil o’er my form can trace, 
My power no pen relate, 

Yet haply may the reader’s face 
My features illustrate. 














NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH. 





Fig. 1.—Basque, to be made of plain Mar- 
seilles, with a pattern in fine white linen braid, 
to wear with a silk or jacconet skirt. It is 
suitable for morning or afternoon wear. 





Fig. 2.—Chemisette, or habit shirt, to wear 
with an open jacket in riding costume (see 
fashion article). It is of alternate plaits and 
insertions of cambric, edged with the same style 
of work. 
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Fig. 3.—Invalid’s cap of cambric and Valen- =. igs. 5 and 6.—Two new styles of under- 
ciennes insertion. The frills are bordered with ; sleeves. Fig. 5 is of point lace, in a Duchess 
Valenciennes edging, and continued across the pattern, with a large bow on the forearm. 
back of the crown en ceur. They are separated Fig. 6. is entirely new, and intended to fill up 
at the side and back by loops of wide satin rib- these huge puffed sleeves, once more in fashion ; 
bon, the same as the strings. it is of the most delicate French muslin embroi- 

Fig. 4.—A different style of cap, the crown { dery. This also has a large bow of ribbon to 
formed of cambric puffs and insertion; the frills } suit the knots worn upon the chemisette and 
of cambric points are set on rather full, and basque. 
trimmed with ribbon loops and bows. 


Fig. 7. 





Fig. 7.—Jeanette cap for morning wear, hav- { Fig. 8.—Cap composed of satin stitch and 
ing barbes trimmed with Mechlin and ribbon of { Valenciennes insertion ; ribbons of two colors. 
two colors. 
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OTTOMAN CUSHION 


See 
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IN APPLIQUE. 




















Tue pattern given is applicable either for an 
Ottoman cushion, bag, or toilet-cover. If for 
an Ottoman cushion, the groundwork should be 
of fine cloth of such a color that will match with 
the covering of crimson. First decide upon 
size of pattern, then the color of the leaves, 
which cut out the size you want; then mark 
with white French chalk upon the cloth the 
direction in which you want the stem to run; 
with thin liquid glue slightly moisten the back 
of the leaves, and place them in a natural posi- 
tion near the stem; they must not be again re- 
moved. Place ove~ them a sheet of paper and 





a book for a weight. When the leaves are laid 
in their proper places, commence working the 
stem, either by laying down silk braid in the 
form, or working it with silk in close buttonhole- 
stitch. Edge the leaves with braid or button- 
hole-stitch, to keep them firm to the cloth; let 
the stitches pass through both velvet and cloth. 
The veining of the leaves should be rather 
lighter than the leaves, and worked in close satin- 
stitch. The cushion should be filled with fine 
wool, and trimmed with a twisted cord of gold 
and green, with massive tassels. 














DOLL BABY’S COLLAR. 





NETTING.—COUVRETT FOR PRIE-DIEU 
CHAIR. 


(See Blue Plate in front of Book.) 


Materials.—One ounce and a half of shaded single 
Berlin wool, a round mesh No. 14, two flat meshes (the 
large three-fourths of an inch, and the small one-third 
of an inch in width). 


Make a foundation of 72 stitches on the 
largest mesh. 

lst row.—(same mesh), net three together, 
then net 2 more stitches in the space formed by 
former stitch, repeat to end of row. 

2d.—One in each on mesh 14. 

3d.—One in each on largest mesh. 

4th.—Like first row. 

Net 6 rows, one in each, on mesh 14. 

Commence again from 3d row, and repeat the 
last 6 rows six more times, after which net on 
in each on largest mesh ; next row, like 2d row; 
next row, one in each on smallest mesh ; next 
row, one in each on largest; next row, like 2d 
row. 

For the edge, net 1 in each stitch at the ends, 
6 in each corner stitch, 6 in each long stitch, 
and 1 in each short, down the sides, and finish 
with 3 rounds, one in each, on mesh No. 14. 
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MORNING COLLAR. 


(See Plaie in front of Book.) 

Materials.—Fine jacconet muslin, embroidery cotton. 

WE have great pleasure in introducing to our 
readers a style of collar now extremely fashion- 
able among Parisian belles; and which com- 
mends itself especially for the neatness of its 
appearance, and the rapidity with which it can 
be worked. All the dresses worn during the 
morning toiiette in Paris are quite high, and 
closed up to the throat. The habit-shirt is, 
therefore, of plain muslin, and the collar is the 
only part embroidered. This collar is worked 
in the style given in the engraving. The pat- 
tern being marked on one piece of muslin, 
another is laid under it, and the two are run 
together on the wrong side, and the edges cut 
evenly. Then turn on the right side, and, with 
the cotton, stitch the line forming the hem. 
Tuck the collar thus double on a piece of toile 
ciré, trace the fruit and leaf, and work the out- 
lines in buttonhole-stitch. Then work the spots 
seen in the centre of the melon, and over the 
collar, by taking a stitch four or five times at 
least in the same place. Cut away the under- 
muslin of the leaf, scroll, and outer sides of the 
melon, leaving all the rest of the collar double. 





DOLL BABY’S COLLAR. 








WE gave in our July number a doll baby’s cap; we now give, for the benefit of our jnvenile 
readers and others, a doll’s collar in imitation of Honiton. 
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SHAVING-BOOK. 


BRAIDED AND EMBROIDERED. (A NOVELTY.) 


(See Plate in front of Book), 


Materials.—A piece of fine claret cloth, eleven inches 
by sixteen, marked on one half in a rich braid pattern, 
with initials in the centre. Albert or Russia braid, 
green, blue, or black, coarse crochet silk to match, and 
cord, combining the two colors. 


Ir is so extremely difficult to find any novelty 
which shall be really a useful and an acceptable 
gift for a gentleman, that we do not wonder 
that shaving-books, made in a great variety of 
materials, are so extremely popular. Among 
the prettiest and most easily worked are those 
braided on cloth, in the manner shown in the 
design, and with the initials prettily arranged 
fur the centre. The braid may be put on dou- 
ble; namely, cither in two shades of the same 
color, or two different colors, both harmonizing 
with the cloth, and laid close together. Such 
combinations as blue and orange on a dark 
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brown; orange and green, on a reddish-brown ; 
two ambers, two greens, or two blues, on brown ; 
or either of the two first-named colors on violet, 
will look rich and handsome. We must, how- 
ever, advise that the shades be carefully chosen ; 
for although it would appear obvious that brown 
is brown, and green is green, so great is the 
variety of tints, that it requires great care and 
practice, and a good eye, to arrange such tints 
as will harmonize. The initials are done in 
chain-stitch to correspond. To make up the 
book, line each side with stout card-board, and 
put a whalebone down the back. Then line 
the whole with silk, turning in the edges of 
cloth and silk, and sewing them together. 
Finish with a cord round the edges, and a but- 
ton sewed on the centre of the inside. Take 
seven pieces of soft linen, rather smaller than 
the book; hem them neatly, and make a but- 
tonhole in the centre of each. Then button 
them into the book, and it is completed. 





EUGENIE BRACELETS. 





Materials.—A number of small steel rings, crimson 
crochet silk of a medium size, and cut black beads. 


Tats very pretty bracelet is one of the most 
fashionable appendages to the morning toilette 
vf a Parisian Elegante in the present season. 
It is of the simplest construction, and made in 
« great variety of colors; but those we have 
designated, on black silk, with coral beads, are 
the most fashionable; whilst, for mourning, 
the bracelets are all black, or gray and black. 

Some are made without points but in either 





style they are particularly well adapted for 
finishing the mosquetaire-cuff, which is also so 
much in vogue for morning dress. 

Cover each ring separately with crochet, and 
then sew them together in the form seen in the 
engraving. A strong thread of silk is then run 
through each, threading a bead which must be 
just large enough to fit in the centre of the ring. 
Fasten with jet clasps or buttons, or if colored 
silk be used, with flat gilt drops. 
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COVER FOR PRIE DIEU CHAIR. 











PATTERN FOR MUSLIN SKIRT. 
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NECK-TIE. 


Materials.—Two shades of crochet purse twist, any 
color that may be desired. Crochet hook, No. 16. Ea- 
gle card-board gauge. 





Make achain of the required length ; work 
one row of sc. 

2d.—Sc on Ist, 6 ch, miss 3, sc on 4th ; repeat. 

3d.—Turn the work, 6 ch, sc under first loop, 
6 ch, sc under next; repeat. 

Continue these 2 rows until about a yard and 
@ quarter is done, when work arow thus: sc 


eee 
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on centre of 6 ch, 3 ch, sc in centre of next; 
finish with a row of sc. 

A ring, covered with silk, and two silk tassels, 
complete the neck-tie. 





SPRIGS FOR THE CORNER OF A 
CHILD’S HANDKERCHIEF, 
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PATTERN FOR MUSLIN SKIRT. 
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ROBE DE CHAMBRE, OR MORNING the front, of some bright color to correspond with 

DRESS. the flannel. This facing is then trimmed with 

(See Plate in front of Book.) narrow black velvet, which gives it a very 

stylish appearance ; the sleeves are trimmed to 

{ match, and the morning robe is then confined 
at the waist with a broad ribbon sash. 


Tuts morning dress can be made of most any 
material, but we would recommend a handsome 
printed flannel. It has a facing of silk down 


FLOUNCING FOR UNDERSLEEVES. 
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Aut worked in satin-stitch except the scallop, which is buttonhole-stitch. 











INSERTING. 
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WATCH-POCKET IN EMBROIDERED 
NETTING. 


Materials.—A little black filet; 6 skeins gold thread, 
No. 1; a little cerise crochet silk; card-hoard; blue 
sarsnet; and silk cord of black, cerise, and blue. 





Tue filet here spoken of is a net, which ex- 
actly imitates hand-netting, and is much used 
in Paris for articles in ornamental work, as it 
saves a great deal of time and trouble, as well 
as expense. 

The form of this watch-pocket will be seen 
in the engraving. It is made in card-board, 
covered with blue silk, over which the netting 
is sewed. This is to be previously darned in 
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gold, with the petals of the flowers, and some 
of the spots only, done in silk. The engraving 
will serve as a copy for the pattern of the darn- 
ing. 

White filet is seldom used, as it so soon soils ; 
but, of course, it may be employed for country 
wear. In that case, all the pattern should be 
darned in silk of one color, and lined with the 
same. 





HANGING FLOWER-VASE. 








TEsE vases are made of willow bronzed, 
papier-maché, of leather-work, and of a number 
of other materials. They are hung by handsome 
cords in windows, or between folding doors or 
pillars, in parlors or sitting-rooms. They are 
filled with fine artificial flowers, paper flowers, 
or natural ones. Some persons have flowers 
growing in them. Ivy, or any other runaing 
plant, looks exceedingly pretty. 
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CORNER FOR A CHILD’S POCKET 
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CROCHET LACE AND INSERTING FOR UNDERSLEEVES. 


To be worked with very fine cotton. 





ACORN PATTERN FOR A BOY’S BLOUSE. 


HANDKERCHIEF. WHEEL PATTERN INSERTING. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS. 
(Fifth Article.) 

RiPENING FRru1tTs.—Many persons are in the habit 
of plucking fruit before it is ripe, to perfect itself in the 
house. If the ripening of fruits by nature were fully 
understood, or if the chemical changes which take place 
petween the opening of the flower and the ripening of 
fruit or seed were more fully comprehended, few, we 
think, would prefer this method. The fruit, in which 
the seeds of many plants are enveloped, is at first taste- 
less, afterwards more or less sour, and finally sweet. 
In the first stage of the plant’s growth, the starch of the 
seed is transformed into gum and sugar; and subser 
quently, in the last stages of existence, the sugarand the 
sweet and milky sap are transformed into starch in the 
formation of the seeds. Chemists can explain the mode 
and manner by which the first transition is effected ; 
the latter, however, is inexplicable. They can transform 
starch into sugar, and therefore we can readily believe 
in such a process going on in the plant; thus far, how- 
ever, no method of reconverting sugar into starch has 
been discovered. It is said that nitrogen is given off by 
the flower-leaf. It is known that this element is present 
in the coloring matter of the petals, and that it is a 
necessary constituent of the albumen and gluten, which 
are always associated with the starch of the seed. The 
fruit absorbs carbonic acid, and gives off oxygen, and 
thus extracts from the atmosphere a portion of the food 
by which its growth is promoted ; and if, as they become 
colored, fruits imitate the petals of flowers, in absorbing 
oxygen and giving off carbonic acid and nitrogen, it 
will also represent the changes which take place when 
fruits are permitted to ripen on the tree or in the open 
air. Light is absolutely necessary to the health of all 
plants and fruits, in growing and ripening. When 
plants are shut out from light, they are “ blanched,” as 
itis termed. It has the same effect as a continued night 
would have upon them. The purposes of the leaf are 
entirely different, according as the sun is above or below 
the horizon. The leaf becomes green, and oxygen is 
given off in the presence of the sun, while, in his absence, 
carbonic acid is disengaged, and the whole plant or fruit 
is blanched. There can be little doubt that the juices 
of fruits are matured by the influences of the solar rays 
and the atmosphere. The chemical changes by which 
the high flavor is gradually produced depend upon these 
influences. It has been proved that fruit cannot ripen, 
if placed in an atmosphere deprived of oxygen. All 
fruits are at first insipid and woody, very like to the 
leaf and woody fibre in their substance. In this state 
they absorb carbonic acid largely, like the leaves, and 
thence derive much of their nourishment. As they in- 
crease in size, they absorb oxygen, and grow acid. At 
last, the harsh flavor gives place to a sweet and agree- 
able taste, from the formation of sugar and the dis- 
appearance of the chief portion of the acid and woody 
fibre. Now, it may be that this last process requires 
nothing but the internal energies of the fruit, acting 
upon the materials it has stored up within. If so, 
removal from the air may not prevent the operation ; 
possibly it may simply retard it. If this be the case, 
fruits may perhaps be kept longer by plucking before 
fully ripe. We know, however, that fruits growing on 
the shady side of the tree, or in close and shaded situa- 
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tions, are of far inferior sweetness and delicacy of 
flavor. They retain somewhat of the woody character 
and the sour taste, showing plainly that the last or 
ripening process is more or less imperfect. It would 
seem probable, therefore, that we shall impair the 
richness and delicacy, as well as healthfulness, of fruit, 
by plucking it any considerable time before its point 
of perfection. It is likely, too, that we may retard its 
decay, without serious injury to its quality, by taking 
it from the tree just before it becomes mellow. It is 
evident that such is the case with regard to those called 
winter fruits, which never become mellow until after 
winter has set in. 


To PrEsERVE PEARS.—Take small, rich, fair fruit, 
as soon as the pips are black; set them over the fire in a 
kettle, with water to cover them; let them simmer until 
they will yield to the pressure of the finger, then with a 
skimmer take them into cold water; pare them neatly, 
leaving on a little of the stem, and the blossom end; 
pierce them at the blossom end to the core, then make a 
syrup of a pound of sugar for each pound of fruit; when 
it is boiling hot, pour it over the pears, and let it stand 
until the next day, when drain it off, make it boiling hot, 
and again pour it over; after a day or two, put the fruit 
in the syrup over the fire, and boil gently until it is clear; 
then take it into the jars or spread it on dishes, boil the 
syrup thick, then put it and the fruit in jars. 


To Stew Pears.—Pare them and cut them in halves 
if large, or leave them whole, if small; put them in a 
stewpan with very little water, cover them and let them 
stew till tender, then add a small teacup of sugar to a 
quarter of a peck of pears, let them stew until the 
syrup is rich; a lemon boiled with the pears, and sliced 
thin when the sugar is put in, improves both flavor and 
color; or a wineglass of red wine may be used instead. 


To Bakr Pears.—Wash half a peck of tart pears, 
cut the stems so as to leave only an inch length; put 
them in an iron pot over the fire, with half a pint of 
water and a pint of molasses to them; cover the pot or 
kettle, and let them boil rather gently until the pears 
are soft and the syrup rich, almost like candy; take care 
not to scorch it. 


Pears In BRANDY.—Take fine, rich, juicy, but not 
very ripe pears; put them into a saucepan with cold 
water to cover them; set them over a gentle fire and 
simmer them until they will yield to the pressure of 
your finger, then put them into cold water; pare them 
with the greatest care, so that not a single defect may 
remain; make a syrup of three-quarters of a pound of 
white sugar for each pound of fruit, and a cup of water 
to each pound of sugar; when the syrup is clear, ana 
boiling hot, put in the pears, boil them gently until they 
are done through and clear, and the syrup is rich; now 
take them with a skimmer into glass jars; boil the syruj 
thick, then mix with it a gill of white brandy to each 
pint, pour it over the fruit, and, when cold, put pape 
and a close-fitting cover over. 


PEAR MARMALADE.—To six pounds of small peas, 
take four pounds of sugar; put the pears into a sauce- 
pan with a little cold water; cover it, and set it over the 
fire until the fruit is soft, then put them into cold water; 
pare, quarter, and core them ; put to them three teacups 
of water, set them over the fire; roll the sugar fine, 
mash the fruit fine and smooth, put the sugar to it, stir 
it well together until it is thick, like jelly, then put it in 
tumblers or jars, and, when cold, secure it as jelly. 
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To Stew Driep ApPpLes.—Wash them in two or 
three waters, and put them to soak in rather more water 
than will cover them. After soaking an hour or two, 
put them with the same water into a preserving kettle, 
with some lemons, cut up. Boil them till tender, and 
when the apples rise up, press them down with a spoon, 
but do not stir them. Add sugar when they are tender, 
and boil for twenty minutes longer. Stir in a piece of 
butter, nutmeg, cinnamon, or clove, to your taste. 

To PRESERVE FRUIT SO AS TO KEEP WELL IN A HoT 
CLimaTE.—The fruit to be ripe, but not over ripe; 
picked with care; the best lump sugar used; and all to 
be boiled rather longer than is usually done in this 
country. Then pour into jars, and, when quite cool, 
tie over with bladder. 


SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY, 


Cookery for the Sick and Young Children. 
from the August number.) 


GRUEL.—There are two ways of preparing gruel: 
one from the whole grain, whether oat, barley, or rice; 
the other from meal. The former is generally preferred 
as most delicate and secure from adulteration; the 
latter is more convenient when wanted quickly. There 
is no nicer gruel than that made of whole oats, with 
merely the husks removed, or once flattened by passing 
through a mill. The former are called whole groats; 
the latter, cracked, or Embden groats; the fresher they 
are used the better. If kept at all after being cracked, 
it should be in a closely shut vessel, whether glass, 
earthen, or tin, and in a very dry place. The Embden 
groats done up in paper p soon b sour. The 
coarse Scotch oatmeal, and fine oatmeal, purchased by 
measure of an honest mealman, are greatly preferable 
to those called “‘ prepared,” and sold in paper packets. 
Whether it is owing to the “preparation” or the mode 
of keeping, it is hard to obtain from the latter article 
good well-flavored gruel. 

Groat Gruew.—The whole or cracked groats should 
be set on with cold water, and a sufficient quantity of 
it to allow for at least one-third boiling away. It must 
be frequently stirred, and should not be suffered to boil 
over. It is not merely the quantity actually spilt that 
is wasted; but in the early stage of the process the 
most nourishing part of the grain rises in the form of 
scum, which afterwards sinks, and enriches the whole. 
A quarter of a pint of groats will make one quart of 
thick gruel, being set on with three pints, and boiled 
three-quarters of an hour; then strain. The groats 
may be boiled again with rather more than a pint of 
water pui to them boiling, and will produce nearly 
another pint of gruel. 

Meat Grvew.—One large spoonful of oatmeal (either 
Scotch or fine), mix it very smoothly with two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water. Stir into a pint of water boil- 
ing on the fire. Let it boil briskly ten or fifteen minutes ; 
strain off. For either sort of gruel, a bit of fresh butter 
and a little salt may be stirred in, or a little sugar and 
nutmeg. 

Rice Gruet—may be made of ground rice just in 
the same manner. As it is generally ordered when the 
bowels are in a disordered state, it is of special im- 
portance that the rice be perfectly pure, and in good 
keeping. Persons who often use ground rice will do 
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orange-peel may be boiled in the gruel for flavor. If 
rinsed and dried, they will serve two or three times in 
succession. When strained, sweeten with loaf-sugar, 
and add a grate of nutmeg. Rice gruel is sometimes 
ordered to be made with port wine or brandy, and it is 
possible for a sick person to be in such a state as to 
render these additions suitable, but they should never 
be used qut in cases of emergency, and under medical 
direction. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, they 
would do no good, but would probably do great harm. 
The same remark applies to the use of wine or spirits 
in arrowroot, or gruel. In ordinary cases, it is best to 
let them alone. Thick gruel, whether of oat, barley, 
or rice, may be thinned with new milk, and is a very 
nourishing and agreeable food, when the particular dis- 
order does not render it unsuitable. 


ARROWROOT.—A dessertspoonful of pure arrowroot 
will thicken half a pint of liquid, which may be either 
water or milk—with water, lemon-juice is a pleasant 
addition, if the state of the bowels will admit—milk 
may be flavored with cinnamon. There are two ways 
of preparing it: ist. Moisten the arrowroot to a smooth 
paste with a small quantity of cold liquid; stir it to the 
remainder as boiling on the fire; less than a minute 
will thicken it. 2d. Mix smooth as above, then pour 
the boiling liquid upon the paste, and stir briskly till it 
thickens, which, if the article be pure, will be in a minute 
ortwo. Loaf-sugar to taste, and a grate of nutmeg. 

Saco.—Wash the sago in cold water. Set it on also 
in cold water; stir it frequently; let it boil from a 
quarter of an hour to half an hour. Two ounces of 
sago will thicken a pint. It may be flavored as the 
other things. If it be intended to use milk, set on the 
sago at first with less than half the required quantity 
of water. When the sago has dissolved, and the whole 
become a thick jelly, stir to it gradually the milk, and 
let it become thoroughly hot without coming to a boil. 


PANADA.—The thickening part of this is bread— 
generally the crumb only, but scmetimes the upper crust 
is recommended, especially in bowel complaints. Stale 
bread is better than new, but if the crust is to be used, 
it must be crisp. Crumb should be rubbed through a 
colander, crust grated. Two tablespoonfuls of crumbs 
will thicken half a pint of liquid. 

Panada should be of a regular consistence resembling 
jelly. Tosecure this, two things must be attended to: 
First, all the other ingredients, whatever they may be, 
must fast boil at the moment the bread is added, and 
continue to do so till the mass sufficiently thickens. 
Second, it must not be stirred. Unless these rules be 
observed, it will he broken and watery. The liquid 
employed may be milk, or beef-tea, or water, with lemon 
or orange-juice, ard three or four lumps of loaf-sugar- 
or equal parts of water and white wine, with loaf-sugar, 
and a little grated lemon-peel and nutmeg. From three 
to five minutes’ boiling will generally suffice, but it is 
easy to judge when the mass has assumed a proper ap- 
pearance. 

Meat.—For invalids, there is nothing so light and 
wholesome as a loin mutton chop nicely broiled or 
toasted ; nearly all the fat should be cut off. The fire 
should be very clear, alike free from smoke and flame, 
yet brisk and hot. Turn often; when nearly done, 
sprinkle a little salt. When both sides are of a fine 
pale brown, take up on a very hot plate, cover over, and 
serve instantly. Nogravy should be added. Whether 
or not a morsel of fresh butter may be rubbed on, de- 
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pends on the state of the sick person. Next to this, a 
slice from a well-roasted joint is the best thing; next to 
that, from a well-boiled joint. The gravy that drips in 
the dish from either is good, but all made sauces are 
improper for the use of invalids. Mutton and beef, if 
tender, are preferable to lamb, veal, and pork. Game 
is good, provided it be not tainted ; and a young chicken, 
roast or boiled, makes a pleasant variety, though by no 
means equal to broiled or roast mutton. 
(To be continued.) 


HINTS IN CASES OF POISON. 


WHEN poisons have been swallowed, two important 
objects should, if possible, be attained: ist. The removal 
of the poison by vomiting or purging. 2d. The decom- 
position of the remaining portion by an appropriate 
antidote. In every case of poisoning there are two 
stages: in the first, the poison just taken has as yet 
acted but partially; in the second, being taken or re- 
ceived into the system, it produces a general disturbance. 
Antidotes are used only in the first stage. For the 
second, the general disease requires the practitioner’s 
attention. Poisons may be divided into three kinds or 
classes : Irritants, narcotics, and narcotic-acrid poisons. 


IRRITANT. 


Arsenic.—An emetic, made by mixing a tablespoonful 
of mustard in a tumbler of warm water, after which 
give milk, or olive oil, or linseed tea. 

Owalic acid, oil of vitriol, or aqua fortis, requires the 
administration of lime or magnesia in water; in the 
absence of these, the plaster of the apartment beaten 
down and made into a thin paste; soapsuds and oily 
matters. 

Corrosive Sublimate.—Give large quantities of the 
white of raw eggs in water; or milk, if eggs cannot be 
procured. 

Caustic, or nitrate of silver.—Salt and water. 

Phosphorus.—Magnesia with water. Mucilaginous 
drinks, 

NARCOTIC. 


Opium, or laudanum.— Mustard emetic, as for arsenic; 
constantly rouse the patient by dragging him about and 
dashing cold water on his head and breast. 

Prussic acil, or laurel-water.—Dash cold water freely 
on the head and face, and give the mustard emetic, and 
brandy and water. 

NARCOTIC=ACRID. 

Nuz vomica, poisonous mushrooms, or fish (as mussel).— 
The mustard emetic, as for arsenic; and then dilute 
freely with strong lemonade or vinegar and water, and 
other acidulous drinks; warm bath, and mustard 
poultices over the stomach. 

Bite of a dog, of poisonous snakes, sting of a scorpion, 
bee, or wasp, apply a ligature moderately tight above 
the wound or bitten part, allowing it to bleed. After 
bathing and fomenting it well with warm water, apply 
to the wound either caustic or butter of antimony; 
afterwards cover it with lint dipped in olive oil and 
hartshorn. To the patient, well covered in bed, give, 
so as to cause perspiration, warm drinks and small doses 
of ammonia, or a little warm wine occasionally. With 
respect to the sting of poisonous insects, hartshorn and 
oil should be rubbed on the part affected, and a rag, 
moistened with the same or salt and water, should be 
kept on it till the pain is removed. 
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THE TOILET. 


To CoLor PomaTumM.— Yellow, by palm oil orannotto 
red, by alkanet root; and green, by guaiacum, or the 
green leaves of spinach or parsley. 

MILK OF Roses is made thus: Put two ounces of 
rose-water, a teaspoonful of oil of almonds, and twelve 
drops of oil of tartar, into a bottle, and shake the whole 
till well mixed. 

To RENOVATE TORTOISE-SHELL ComBs.— When 
plain tortoise-shell combs are defaced, the polish may 
be renewed by rubbing them with pulverized rotten- 
atone and oil. The rotten-stone should be sifted through 
muslin; then polish with jeweller’s rouge, or with sifted 
magnesia. 

FRECKLES.—The favorite cosmetic for removing frec- 
kles in Paris is an ounce of alum and an ounce of 
lemon-juice in a pint of rose-water. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


BLACKBERRY WINE. (A seasonable recipe.)—The fol- 
lowing is said to be an excellent recipe for the manu- 
facture of superior wine from blackberries: Measure 
your berries and bruise them, to every gallon adding 
one quart of boiling water. Let the mixture stand 
twenty-four hours, stirring occasionally; then strain 
off he liquor into a cask, to every gallon adding two 
pounds of sugar; cork tight, and let stand till following 
October, and you will have wine ready for use, without 
any further straining or boiling, that will make lips 
smack as they never smacked, under similar influence, 
before. 

BLACKBERRY AND WINE CORDIAL.--We avail our- 
selves of the kindness of a friend to publish the follow- 
ing excellent recipe for making cordial. It is recom- 
mended as a delightful beverage, and an infallible specific 
for diarrhea or ordinary disease of the bowels :— 

Recipe.—To half a bushel of blackberries, well mashed, 
add a quarter of a pound of allspice, two ounces of cinna- 
mon, two ounces of cloves. Pulverize well, mix, and boil 
slowly until properly done; then strain or squeeze the 
juice through homespun or flannel, and add to each pint 
of the juice one pound of loaf-sugar. Boil again for 
some time, take it off, and, while cooling, add half a 
gallon of best Cognac brandy. 

Dose.—For an adult, half a gill to a gill; for a child, 
a teaspoonful or more, according to age. 

To Restore Crape.—Skimmed milk and water, 
with a little bit of glue in it, made scalding hot, is ex- 
cellent to restore rusty Italian crape. If clapped and 
pulled dry, like muslin, it will look as good as new. 

Winpsor Soap.—The celebrated Windsor soap is 
made of nine parts tallow to one of olive oil and soda 
lye. The scent is added while the soap is melting. 

To Brine up CANARIES BY Hanp.—If the young 
birds are not affectionately tended by their parents, and 
it be deemed advisable to feed them by hand, remove 
them in the nest when eight days old. Dip the end of 
a short pointed stick into the food, and, having taken 
up a small quantity, introduce it into each of the birds’ 
open mouths. Continue this operation every two hours, 
until the birds feed themselves, which they will soon do, 
Occasionally hold the stick quiet, and you will observe 
that they recognize its use. They will peck at it; and 
tasting the food, they will, like the genus homo, be apt 
scholars in “ finding the way to their mout).”’ 
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LacqveRinG.—Lacquer is nothing more than a var- 
nish laid on metal. One way of making the varnish is: 
Take an ounce of turmeric, two drachms each of saffron 
or annctto, put the whole into a pint of spirits of wine, 
shake it once a day for a week, and strain into a clean 
bottle. Then add three ounces of red lac, washed clean, 
and dry, and with an occasional shaking, it will be fit 
for use in a fortnight. 

The articles to be lacquered having been well cleaned, 
are to be placed on the top of a stove to become slightly 
warm. The varnish is then laid on with a soft brush; 
the warmth causes the spirit to evaporate, leaving the 
gum as a smooth, bright coat on the surface of the metal. 


How To Dritt Hoes 1n Caina.—When holes are 
required to be drilled in china or earthenware for the 
purpose of riveting it when broken, the usual method is 
to use a drill made of a splinter of diamond set into a 
handle, and this is an effectual mode; but as the dia- 
mond may not always be at hand for this purpose, it is 
useful to know that holes may be worked in these mate- 
rials without it. Procure a three-cornered file, and 
harden it completely by making the end red hot, and 
plunging it into cold water; then grind the point quite 
sharp on a grindstone, and afterwards on an oil-stone. 
Then, with the point of this tool, prick repeatedly on the 
spot to be bored, taking care not to use too much vio- 
lence, lest the object should break. In a short time, or 
in a few minutes, by a continuance of the operation, a 
small conical piece will be forced out, not bigger than a 
pin’s head, and the hole may afterwards be widened by 
introducing the point, and working the file round. 


CLEANSING WINDOW-BLINDS.—Soap or strong soap- 
suds will destroy geen paint more readily than any 
other color; the lye has the same effect on oil-paints 
that it has with grease. Many painted rooms are spoiled 
by carelessness or ignorance of washwomen in the ap-~- 
plication of soap or strong soap-water; when it does 
not destrcy the paint, it may affect the lustre. 


Driep Herss.—Herbds are dried by spreading them 
thinly on trays, and exposing them to the heat of the 
sun or a current of dry air, or by placing them in a 
stove-room, observing in either case to turn them re- 
peatedly. When dried in the sun, they should be covered 
with thin paper, to prevent their color being injured by 
the light. The quicker they are dried the better, as 
“ heating” or “ fermentation” will be thereby prevented. 
When sufficiently dried, they should be shaken in a 
coarse sieve, to remove any sand, or the eggs of insects, 
that may be mixed with them. Aromatic herbs should 
le dried very quickly, and by a gentle heat, that their 
odor may be preserved. Tops and leaves are dried in 
the same way as whole plants. In every case, disco- 
lored and rotten leaves and branches should be rejected, 
and earth and dirt should be screened off before pro- 
ceeding to dry them. 

Corxs.—The common practice of employing inferior 
corks for the purpose of stopping the mouths of bottles 
is often productive of considerable loss, from the air 
being only partially excluded, and the contents suffering 
in consequence. The best corks are those called “ vel- 
vet corks,” and of these the finest qualities are imported 
from France. 


To CLEAN LEATHER.—Mix well together one pound 
of French yellow ochre and a dessertspoonful of sweet 
oil; then take one pound of pipe-clay, and a quarter of 
a pound of starch. Mix with boiling water, and, when 
coid, lay it on the leather; when dry, rub and brush it 
well. 





Parlor Amusements. 


Violet colored metal.—Melt together equal parts of 
copper and antimony, the onea yellow, the other a white 
metal, and the alloy that results frow. this mixture will 
take the color of the violet. 

Glass the color of hyacinth.—If the gray sulphuretted 
oxide of antimony be fused in a crucible, we procure a 
beautiful transparent glass, which is called the glass of 
antimony ; this takes the color of the hyacinth. 

Splendid experiment.—“ An aqueous solution of nitro- 
muriate of gold,’”? says Mrs. Fulhame, “ was poured into 
achina cup containing some phosphorized ether; in- 
stantly the gold began to assume its metallic splendor, 
attended with a variety of colors, as purple, blue, and 
red, the beauty of which cannot be described; but which 
depends on the different degrees of the reduction.” 

Light changing white into black.—Write upon linen 
with permanent ink (which is a strong solution of 
nitrate of silver), and the characters will be scarcely 
visible; remove the linen into a dark room, and they 
will not change; but expose them to a strong light, and 
they will be indelibly black. 

Wine changed into water.—Mix a little solution of sub- 
acetate of lead with port wine; filter the mixture 
through blotting paper, and a colorless liquid will pass 
through; to this add a small quantity of dry salt of 
tartar, when a spirit will rise, which may be inflamed 
on the surface of the water. 

Changing bottle.—Put into an ounce phiala slip of 
copper, previously scraped bright; fill up the phial with 
liquid ammonia, and cork it very tight; no apparent 
change will take place, but if the bottle be left open for 
some hours, and then be closed, a solution of the color 
is effected, which is absolutely colorless, but turns blue 
on reopening the phial, beginning at the surface, and 
gradually extending downwarde through the mass. 
Again, if this blue solution has not been toe long 
exposed to the air, and a fresh piece of copper be put 
in, stopping the bottle again, the solution is deprived 
of all its tinge, and recovers its color only by the ad- 
mission of air. This effect may be produced repeatedly. 


Mineral chameleon.—This fanciful appellation was 
given by the old chemists to a combination of oxide of 
manganese with potash or soda, because this compound, 
during its solution in water, exhibits rapid changes of 
color. 

Put into a wineglass a few grains of alkalized oxide 
of manganese, and put a like quantity into another 
glass. If cold water is now poured into the one glass, 
& green solution will be obtained, which very rapidly 
changes to a purple, and gradually becomes red; and 
if the other glass be filled with warm water, a violet 
colored solution is produced, which quickly changes to 
crimson. The intensity of the changes of color is in- 
fluenced by the quantity of oxide added to the water. 
When about ten grains of it are put into half a pint of 
cold water, the solution is a beautiful green color, and 
changes in a few seconds to a deep purple, which lastly 
becomes red; and if, upon a like quantity of it, four 
ounces of water be poured, the solution is of a deep 
green color; and in adding to it more water, it acquires 
a rose-red color; and in a few hours it again becomes 
colorless, suffering a yellowish precipitate to subside. 
A few drops of nitric acid added either to the green or 
purple solution, changes it instantly to a vivid red. 
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“ Star after star departs.”’ 


Dunne the last three years we have had to deplore 
the loss of many distinguished literary ladies. The first 
in this mournful catalogue was Mrs. Opie; then followed 
Mrs. Southey, Mrs. Henry S. Coleridge, Miss Ferrier, 
Miss Mitford; then last and most lamented of all, the 
author of “Jane Eyre.’? Let us look back and endeavor 
to embalm the bright memories of these good and gifted 
women in our “‘ Book” before the shadows of time have 
dimmed their glory.* 

What an eventful period between the year 1779, when 
Mrs. Opie was born, and that of 1854, when she died! 
In 1779, George III. reigned over England; Louis XVI. 
was on the throne of France; Catharine II. wielded the 
sceptre of the Czars. Literature, manners, and fash- 
ions, alike received their laws from Paris. Voltaire 
was living, and was looked up to as the autocrat of the 
literary and the philosophical. In England, Lord Ches- 
terfield had but just left the scene, and Horace Walpole 
was living to continue that influence over public taste, 
in etiquette and belles lettres, which the twain had so 
long exercised. 

When we think of Mrs. Opie in childhood reading 
“ Rasselas” and “the Castle of Otranto”’ as new novels, 
and consider that she probably in our generation enjoyed 
“Nicholas Nickleby” and “ Vanity Fair,’’ we perceive 
the crowded interval of time she passed through, and 
we almost wonder that her later works did not in some 
degree exhibit more of the new spirit of the new age; 
that the education of life had not invigorated and in- 
formed, instead of weakening and softening, her powers 
of composition. Perhaps it is a law of nature that 
mental efflorescence must have its day, and that, after 
that is past, no late fertilizing process is of avail in 
producing improved fruits. 

Amelia Opie was born at Norwich (England), daughter 
of Dr. Anderson, a physician of repute. Brought up 
without a mother’s care, she made her entré into the 
world at an early age, and was married when about 
nineteen years old to John Opie, a celebrated painter. 
He died about ten years after their marriage, and Mrs. 
Opie returned to her father, living with him till his 
decease. Then she maintained an establishment of her 
own, and seems to have led a life of serene contentment 
to the end of her days. Although she survived her 
literary celebrity, she was, happily for herself, uncon- 
scious of this, and her gentle goodness made her virtues 
beloved, if her genius no longer charmed. Her talents 
and powers cannot be denied, however different her 
fictitious narratives may be from what is now admired. 
In pathos and sway over the feelings, we know nothing 
in the range of fiction that goes beyond one of her first 
stories, “‘ The Father and Daughter.”’ Her little poetical 
pieces have considerable merit in theirway. We see 





* In “ Woman’s Record, or Biographical Sketches of all 
Distinguished Women,” will be found more elaborate 
biographies of these ladies, with selections from their 
writings. 
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some of these figuring now in “ Poetic Gems,” and 
similar “ collections,” prepared to give a taste for poetry 
to half-readers. This is well. Her name should be 
kept in the heart of our sex, for in all the relations of 
daughter, wife, friend, Mrs. Opie was a pattern. Her 
long life was passed in contentment, and closed without 
severe affliction. 

Very different was the career of Caroline Southey, a 
confirmed invalid; life was only cheered by her mental 
resources, as circumstances condemned her to retirement 
and monotony. She was the only child of Captain Charles 
Bowles, and was born in 1789. Her practical genius very 
early manifested itself. For more than twenty years 
her writings were anonymous, and she was scarcely 
known beyond a narrow circle of intimate friends. 
Among the foremost of these were the poets Southey 
and Bowles, who encouraged her literary efforts. Her 
marriage with the former must be considered among 
those disinterested sacrifices to affection of which there 
are noble exampies among women, or we should despair 
of our race. It is beyond doubt that Miss Bowles was 
fully prepared, at the time of becoming Mrs. Southey, 
for the distressing affliction of insanity which impended 
over her old friend and then husband. In a pecuniary 
point of view, she proved also her faithfulness, as she 
relinquished, in consequence of her marriage, a much 
larger sum than was bequeathed her by her husband’s 
will. Her life was a pattern of patience and self- 
sacrifice, adorned by genius and exalted by pure religion. 

Mrs. Sarah Coleridge was daughter of “‘ Coleridge,” 
who needs no other appellation to designate him accu- 
rately; he can never be confounded with his children 
and nephews. It is well known that this highly gifted 
man totally neglected his duties to his family, like the 
ostrich, abandoning his children and taking no thought 
of their interests. Fortunately, they found a fostering 
sun in the kindness of the excellent Southey. It was in 
his family that Sarah Coleridge was reared; in the con- 
genial atmosphere of this social and literary circle, her 
genius expanded and received ample cultivation. She 
wrote several poetical works, which have been highly 
praised in the best critical journals. ‘ The inheritatrix 
of her father’s genius, and almost rival of his attain- 
ments,”’ says an English reviewer. An American, the 
late lamented Professor Henry Reed, goes further, saying: 
* She may be described not only as a very gifted member 
of a gifted family, but, in genius and acquirements, one 
of the most remarkable women of our times.” Her 
talents were devoted almost exclusively to advancing 
and elucidating the writings of her father. She married 
her cousin Henry Coleridge, and died May 3, 1852, aged 
forty-nine years. 

Mary Russell Mitford has for the last forty years been 
a contributor to the pleasures of the reading world. 
She was born in 1786, the only child of Dr. Mitford, a 
physician of good family and standing, but, nevertheless, 
not an estimable man. He seems to have been one of 
those selfish persons who will enjoy every luxury and 
comfort, careless of any trouble or expense that others 
have to bear. This trait of Dr. Mitford’s is mentionea, 
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as it inhances the beauty and strength of his daughter’s 
character. Her life was spent in cheerful, willing toil, 
in spite of sickness and infirmity, to supply the wanton 
extravagance of her egotistical father. Heaven had, 
however, given her the great blessing of a buoyant mind 
and a pleasant temper. She had no self-conflicts. To 
the last, her sympathy was unfailing ; bright, cheerful, 
indulgent to the young; kind and benevolent to all who 
needed her assistance. Few literary women have been 
more honored than was Miss Mitford; none have been 
better beloved. An American friend of hers thus feel- 
ingly describes his impressions :— 

“ No writer was ever more fondly respected among the 
English common people, the peasantry of the land, than 
Miss Mitford. Whoever has had the happiness to ac- 
company her about the green lanes of her own country 
will not fail to remember the frequently lifted hat and 
the modest courtesy by the roadside. One summer 
day, the writer of this brief notice rode with her to a 
cricket match some distance from her cottage, and, when 
her carriage came upon the green, the game was sus- 
pended, that the players might flock about her and pay 
their respects. With what interest she inquired about 
the sport, and how knowingly she chatted with the young 
people assembled to greet her, her companion that day 
must always remember. 

“So excellent a women, so richly endowed a genius, 
has seltom gladdened the world; and now that her 
beautiful name has been borne away among the angels, 
we look in vain for another to fill the place she has left 
onearth. The story of her life is written in her works. 
Beautiful as a summer’s day flowed on the current of 
her existence, and, although some passing clouds briefly 
obscured the sunlight on her pathway, her years have 
been more touched with joy than sorrow.” 

As a writer. if not of the first class, she was the Jirst 
of her class, and, as Dr. Johnson said of Goldsmith, 
‘she embellished every subject she took up.”’ 

Miss Ferrier seems to maintain an added interest in 
the public mind as the friend of Sir Walter Scott, who 
commended her to his readers in the closing paragraphs 
of the “Tales of my Landlord.” In “ Lockhart’s Life,” 
we find many details of her affectionate attentions to the 
dying poet, and of the estimation in which she was held 
in his family. She was born in 1782, daughter of Mr. 
James Ferrier, Sir Walter’s colleague in the court of 
sessions. Her novels are among the very best of their 
day; ner perception is keen, and as, according to some 
masculine authorities, humor is not a common gift to 
women, we must prize its abundance and its perfection 
in Miss Ferrier’s three novels. ‘“‘ Marriage,” “ Inheri- 
tance,’’ and “ Destiny,” deserve a place in every family 
library. Towards the close of her long life, she was 
affected with partial blindness, which contracted her 
occupations ; but her powers of mind remained unim- 
paired, and her conversation retained its brilliancy to 
the last, though she was nearly fourscore years of age 
when she passed away. 

Charlotte Bronté, or Currer Bell, author of “Jane 
Eyre,” “ Shirley,” and “ Villette,” is dead! This sad 
event has touched the hearts of American women as for 
the death of a dear sister, and as her example in her 
literary life is eminently noble, and should be useful to 
onr young writers, we will give the estimate of her cha- 
racter drawn by an English writer. 

“The early death of the large family of whom she 
was the sole survivor, prepared all who knew the 
circumstances to expect the loss of this gifted creature 
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at any time; but not the less deep will be the grief of 
society that her genius will yield us nothing more. We 
have three works from her, which will hold their place 
in the literature of our century; and, but for her frail 
health, there might have been three times three, for she 
was under forty, and her genius was not of an exhaust- 
ible kind. If it had been exhaustible, it would have 
been exhausted sometime since. She had every induce- 
ment that could have availed with one less high-minded 
to publish two or three novels a year. Fame waited 
upon all she did; and she might have enriched herself 
by very slight exertion; but her steady conviction was 
that the publication of a book is a solemn act of con- 
science—in the case of a novel as much as any other 
kind of book. She was not fond of speaking of herself 
and her conscience; but she now and then uttered to her 
very few friends things which may, alas! be told now, 
without fear of hurting her sensitive nature—things 
which ought to be told in her honor. Among these say- 
ings was one which explains the long interval between 
her works. She said that she thought every serious 
delineation of life ought to be the product of personal 
experience and observation—experience naturally we 

curring, and observation of a normal, and not of a forced 
or special kind. ‘I have not accumulated, since I 
published Shirley,’ she said, ‘what makes it needful 
for me to speak again; and, till I do, may God give 
me grace to be dumb!’ She had a conscientiousness 
which could not be relaxed by praise or even sympathy, 
dear as sympathy was to her sensitive nature. She had 
no vanity which praise could aggravate or censure 
mortify. She calmly read all adverse reviews of her 
books, for the sake of instruction; and when she could 
not recognize the aptness of criticism, she was more 
puzzled than hurt or angry. The common flatteries 
which wait upon literary success she quizzed with 
charming grace; and any occasional severity, such as 
literary women are favored with at the beginning of their 
course, she accepted with a humility which was full of 
dignity and charm. From her feeble constitution of 
body, her sufferings by the death of her whole family 

and the secluded and monotonous life she led, she 
became morbidly sensitive in some respects; but in he 
high vocation, she had, in addition to the deep intuitions 
of a gifted woman, the strength of a man, the patience 
of a hero, and the conscientiousness of a saint. In the 
points in which women are usually most weak, ir 
regard to opinion, to appreciation, to applause, hei 
moral strength fell not a whit behind the intellectua’ 
force manifested in her works. Though passion occu- 
pies too prominent a place in her pictures of life, thougt 
women have to complain that she represents love as the 
whole and sole concern of their lives, and though go- 
vernesses especially have reason to remonstrate, and dc 
remonstrate that their share of human conflict is lai¢c 
open somewhat rudely and inconsiderately and very 
sweepingly to social observation, it is a true socia. 
blessing that we have had a female writer who has 
discountenanced sentimentalism and feeble egotism 
with such practical force as is apparent in the works 
of Currer Bell. Her heroines love too readily, tos 


vehemently, and sometimes after a fashion which their 
female readers may resent; but they do their duty 
through everything, and are hca!thy in action, however 
morbid in passion. 

* How admirable this strength is, how wonderful this 
foree of integrity, can hardly be understood by any but 
the few who know the story of this remarkable woman't 
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life. The account of the school in ‘Jane Eyre’ is only 
too true. The ‘ Helen’ of that tale is not precisely the 
eldest sister, who died there, but more like her than any 
other real person. She is that sister, ‘with a difference.’ 
Another sister died at home goon after leaving the 
school, and in consequence of its hardships; and ‘ Cur- 
rer Bell’ (Charlotte Bronté) was never free, while there 
(for a year and a half), from the gnawing sensation or 
consequent feebleness of downright hunger; and she 
never grew an inch from that time. She was the small- 
est of women, and it was that school which stunted her 
growth. As she tells us in ‘Jane Eyre,’ the visitation 
of an epidemic caused & total change and radical reform 
in the establishment, which was even removed to an- 
other site; but the reform eame too late to reverse the 
destiny of the doomed family of the Brontés. 

“ These wonderful girls were the daughters of a clergy- 
man who, now very aged and infirm, survives his wife 
and all his many children. The name Bronté (an ab- 
breviation of Bronterre) is Irish, and very ancient. The 
mother died many years ago, and several of her children. 
When the reading world began to have an interest in 
their existence, there were three sisters and a brother 
living with their father at Haworth, near Keighley, in 
Yorkshire. The girls had been out as governesses— 
Charlotte at Brussels, as is no secret to the readers 
of ‘ Villette.’ They rejoiced to meet again at home— 
Charlotte, Emily, and Ann (‘ Currer,’ ‘Ellis,’ and 
‘ Acton’). In her obituary notices of her two sisters, 
* Currer’ reveals something of their process of author- 
ship, and their experience of failure and success. How 
terrible some of their experience of life was, in the 
midst of the domestic freedom and indulgence afforded 
them by their studious father, may be seen by the fear- 
ful representations of masculine nature and character 
found in the novels and tales of Emily and Ann. They 
considered it their duty, they told us, to present life as 
they knew it; and they gave us ‘ Wuthering Heights’ 
and ‘The Tenant of Wildfell Hall.” Such an expe- 
rience as this indicates is really perplexing to English 
people in general; and all that we have to do with it is 
to bear it in mind when disposed to pass criticism on 
the coarseness which, to a certain degree, pervades the 
works of all the sisters, and the repulsiveness which 
makes the tales by Emily and Ann really horrible to 
people who have not iron nerves. 

«Jane Eyre’ was naturally and universally supposed 
to be Charlotte herself; but she always denied it calmly, 
cheerfully, and with the obvious sincerity which cha- 
racterized all she said. She declared that there was no 
more ground for the assertion than this: She once tolé 
her sisters that they were wrong, even morally wrong, 
in making their heroines beautiful, as a matter of course. 
They replied that it was impossible to make a heroine 
interesting on other terms. Her answer was: ‘I will 
prove to you that you are wrong. Iwill show you & 
heroine as small and as plain as myself, who shall be 
as interesting as any of yours. Hence, Jane Eyre,’ 
said she, in telling the anecdote; ‘but she is not myself 
any further than that.’ As the work went on, the in- 
terest deepened to the writer. When she came to 
* Thornfield,’ she could not stop. Being short-sighted 
to excess, she wrote in little square paper books, held 
close to her eyes, and (the first copy) in pencil. On she 
went, writing incessantly for three weeks, by which 
time she had carried her heroine away from Thornfield, 
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and was herself in a fever, which compelled her to pause. 
The rest was written with less vehemence, and with 
more anxious care ; the world adds, with less vigor and 
interest. She could gratify her singular veserve in re- 
gard to the publication of this remarkable book. We 
all remember how long it was before we could learn who 
wrote it, and any particulars of the writer, when the 
name was revealed. She was living among the wild 
Yorkshire hills, with a father who was too much ab- 
sorbed in his studies to notice her occupations; in a 
place where newspapers were never seen (or where she 
never saw any), and in a house where the servants knew 
nothing about books, manuscripts, proofs, or the post. 
When she told her secret to her father, she carried her 
book in one hand, and an adverse review in the other, 
to save his simple and unworldly mind from rash expec- 
tations of a fame and fortune which she was determined 
should never be the aims of her life. That we have 
had only two novels since, shows how deeply grounded 
was this resolve. 

“* Shirley’ was conceived and wrought out in the 
midst of fearful domestic griefs. Her only brother, a 
young man of once splendid promise, which was early 
blighted, and both her remaining sisters, died in one 
year. There was something inexpressibly affecting in 
the aspect of the frail little creature who had done such 
wonderful things, and who was able to bear up, with 
so bright an eye and so composed a countenance, under 
such a weight of sorrow and such a prospect of solitude. 
In her deep mourning dress (neat as a Quaker’s), with 
her beautiful hair, smooth and brown, her fine eyes 
blazing with meaning, and her sensible face indicating 
a habit of self-control, if not of silense, she seemed a 
perfect household jmage, irresistibly recalling Words- 
worth’s description of that domestic treasure; and she 
was this. She was as able at the needle as at the pen. 
The household knew the excellence of her cookery before 
they heard of that of her books. In so utter a seclusion 
as she lived in—in those dreary wilds, where she was 
not strong enough to roam over the hills; in that re- 
treat, where her studious father rarely broke the silence, 
and there was no one else todo it; in that forlorn house, 
planted on the very clay of the churchyard, where the 
graves of her sisters were before her window; in such 
a living sepulchre, her mind could not but prey upon 
itself; and how it did suffer, we see in the more painful 
portions of her last novel, ‘ Villette.’ She said, with 
a change in her steady countenance, that she should 
feel very lonely when her aged father died; but she 
formed new ties after that. She married; and it is the 
old father who survives to mourn her.* He knows, to 
his comfort, that it is not for long. Others now mourn 
her, in a domestic sense; and, as for the public, there 
can be no doubt that a pang will be telt, in the midst 
of the strongest interests of the day, tnrough the length 
and breadth of the land, and in the very heart of Ger- 
many (where her works are singularly appreciated), 
France, and America—that the ‘Currer Bell,’ who so 
lately stcle as a shadow into the fie! cf contemporary 
literature, has already become a shadow again, vanished 
from view, and henceforth haunting omy the memvry 
of the multitudes whose expectation was fixea upon 
her.” 





* She married a Mr. Nicols; all we know of him is 
his name. 
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Tarmp ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN WoO- 
MEN’s EDUCATIONAL AssociIATION, May 1855, (See 
the engraving above.)—Three years ago, an association 
was formed in New York, numbering among its mem- 
bers many who, from their social position, their warm 
and active benevolence, and clear comprehension of the 
wants of the age, have been accustomed to direct and 
aid most of the benevolent movements of theday. Their 
aim was, as they themselves state it, “to unite Ameri- 
can women of all sects and parties in an effort to secure 
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to their sex a liberal education, honorable position, and 
remunerative employment in the appropriate profession 
of woman, this profession being considered as embracing 
the training of the human mind, the care of the human 
body in infancy and sickness, and the conservation and 
domestic economy of the family state.” 

To do this, it is their wish to establish “‘ endowed insti- 
tutions for women, in which the college plan of organi- 
zation shall be adopted, and in which three of the teach- 
ers shall be supported by endowments, who shall devote 
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their chief attention to training pupils in the three de- 
partments of woman’s profession ; 1. é., leaching, the care 
of healih, and domestic economy.’’ 

It will be seen that the purpose of the association is 
by no means to transplant women from the position 
which Divine Providence has assigned them. So far from 
that, a portion of theendowment, which each institution 
established by them can claim on the fulfilment of cer- 
tain conditions, is recommended to be set apart to pro- 
viding homes for the teachers, where, with eight or ten 
pupils around them, with more than the cares, they can 
have somewhat of the enjoyments and comforts of those 
who are sheltered by their own roofs. 

Two flourishing institutions have been already esta- 
blished. One at Milwaukie, where, during the last year, 
they have numbered two hundred and fifty pupils, and, 
having fulfilled their own part of the obligation, its 
founders can now claim from the association the pro- 
mised endowment of $20,000. The second one is located 
at Dubuque, Iowa, where a beautiful and spacious 
building has been commenced by the generous and pub- 
lic-spirited citizens, which, when completed, will cost 
more than the endowment promised by the association, 
and will accommodate three hundred and fifty pupils; 
already one hundred have Seen received. This institu- 
tion, with that at Milwaukie, was visited by a committee 
appointed by the association, and both were found to 
be in a most flourishing and satisfactory condition. 

The citizens of Kalamazoo, Michigan, have expressed 
a wish to be the next benefited by this great movement. 
This is one of the most beautiful and prosperous towns 
ct the Peninsular State. The committee visited it dur- 
ing their tour, and were delighted with the place, the 
people, and the liberal and enlightened spirit they 
evinced. 

The association consented to make Kalamazoo the 
point for their third institution. A building at once 
suitable and strikingly imposing has been planned, and 
is about to be erected. The engraving will show that, 
as far even as the brick and mortar are concerned, no 
slight things are aimed at, nor is it likely that those who 
regard the human mind so highly, as to prepare an edi- 
fice so costly and elaborate for its place of improvement, 
would fail in estimating rightly all the advantages they 
can enjoy. 

Plans so extensive, requiring a large outlay of money, 
need all the aid their friends can give; and the benefit 
which they promise to society is great enough to justify 
the most zealous measures. 

THe Lapres’ Mount VERNON AssocraTION.—IN 
our last number, we introduced this subject to our 
readers; now, we only revert to it, for the purpose 
of stating more definitely what is to be done than 
we could find room for in our last article. There, we 
set forth the general plan; now, we give the specific 
measures for effecting the object in view :— 

1. The Ladies’ Association wish to purchase the home 
estate of Washington, comprising his mansion, tomb, 
and two hundred acres of land. 

2. To pay for this, two hundred thousand dollars 
must be raised by the association. 

3. The payment of one dollar constitutes a member of 
the association; larger sums are acknowledged as dona- 
hons, and the giver is both member and donor, Gen- 
tlemen are requested to become donors. 

4. All contributions sent to the editors of the “ Lady’s 
Book” for this association will be acknowledged in the 
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“ Book,” with the names and residences of the contri- 
butors. 

Two hundred thousand dollars seems a large sum to 
raise; but the ladies of North Carolina have already 
collected over $12,000. If each State of the Old Thirteen 
would do as much, the sum might be gathered in a few 
months. And then the new States: will they be back- 
ward in their offerings to the memory of Washington? 
Mount Vernon is to be made the property of the women 
of America, who will hold it sacred for their children 
while the nation has a name. 

STYLOGRAPHIC VISITING-CARDS.— We nave received 
from Mr. Geo. H. Cotter, Broadway post-oflice, New 
York city, a package of visiting-cards, written in a 
manner entirely new, called by the artist “stylographic 
engravings.”? Each card is separately written and or- 
namented in a different style, all done with taste and 
skill, and showing a great deal of ingenuity and delicacy 
of invention. We have little doubt that, if specimens 
of his handiwork could be generally seen, he would be 
liberally patronized. 

IMPROVED WAY OF MAKING BREAD.—The Paris 
correspondent of the “Commercial Advertiser” speaks 
of a plan, invented by a baker of that city, to reduce the 
cost of bread. He puts in one part of rice to five of 
wheat flour, and the economy effected reaches the very 
considerable figure of one sw in the two pound loaf. 
The government has had the bread examined by com- 
petent persons, and has authorized the sale of it at a 
less rate than that fixed by the police. The demand is 
such that the baker cannot supply it. Neither the 
nutriment nor the taste of the bread would appear to 
be affected by the presence | f the new ingredient. 

Morns.—It is said that the cloth moth declines, as a 
receptacle for its eggs, any spot in which it can detect 
the odor of the wood of the cedar, Russian leather, black 
peppercorns, and the tallow of a rushlight; it is, there- 
fore, very usual to enfold woollens and furs with one or 
other of these supposed specifics. It is, however, a fact, 
that furriers adopt no other means of saving their furs 
from the moth than that of frequently shaking each 
article in the open air, and in the sun. 

To CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: “ A Resolve’’—“ Visions of other Lands’’— 
“ What say the Winds of Night?”—* Kattie’”’—* Oh, 
Angel Eyes are watching”—“ Roses and Cabbages’’— 
“ The Pathway and the Stream’’—“ Life is a beautiful 
Night”—“ A Daughter’s Love”—and “ Little One.” 

The following are respectfully declined: “The two 
Wishes”—“ Hope”—“ A Song”—* Evening Wind’— 
“ Letter to the Editors”—* Amy’’—“ Hal and Mary” 
(and the two stories accompanying)—“ Heart Training” 
—* Lily Lee”— The Greek Slave”—* Monody”’ (very 
good ; but we have no room)—* The Last”—* Accord- 
ing to Law”—“ Sadness”—* My little Pet”—“ A Dream” 
“To the Dead”—“ A Dying Scene”—and “The De- 
parture.” 

The editors beg it to be distinctly understood that 
they can in no case undertake to return rejected manu- 
scripts unless the request comes with the article, and 
then stamps must be inclosed to pay return postage. It 
is best for correspondents to keep a copy of the manu- 
scripts theysend. All communications requiring private 
answers must contain a stamp to pay return postage. 
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Booxs py Maii.—Now that the postage on printed - 


matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

From Harper & BrotHeR, New York, through 
Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
By John S. C. Abbott. With maps and illustrations. 
In two volumes. The literary and historical merits of 
this work were so fully discussed during the progress of 
its publication in Harper’s Magazine that little remains 
to be said of it, except it be to announce its appearance 
in its present beautiful and attractive form. Neverthe- 
less, the critics have been quite as busy with the con- 
tents of these volumes as if they were now for the first 
time presented to the reader. Some of those learned 
gentlemen have been very severe upon the author be- 
cause, as they think, he has evinced some anxiety to 
give a bright and fascinating coloring to the general 
character, sentiments, and deeds of Napoleon, whiist 
others, again, applaud him for his great justice, impar- 
tiality, and independence as a writer of history. Those 
who lived and formed their estimate of the motives and 
actions of the great hero during his own lifetime and 
ambitious career are—many of them—scandalized at 
what they consider the downright flattery and the ful- 
some homage paid by Mr. Abbott to the memory of one 
whom they still look upon as an adventurer, usurper, 
and tyrant. But against these, the author may be con- 
soled with the’ reflection that he carries with him all 
those who delight in the romance of history, and all 
those who can form new and glorious ideas of fame 
through the red halo which surrounds the record of 
Napoleon’s warlike achievements. To attempt to re- 
concile these conflicting parties is no part of our duty; 
indeed, Mr. Abbott himself has taken no pains to do so, 
or to conceal his preferences. In the first line of his 
preface, he says that the history of Napoleon has often 
been written by his enemies, and avows that the present 
narrative is written by one who reveres and loves the 
emperor; and, with this avowal, no one need be sur- 
prised that the defences set up for the worst acts of 
which the emperor has been accused by his enemies are 
always warm and confident, while his virtues, or such 
as are attributed to him, are described with all the 
zeal and enthusiasm of intense devotion. The author's 
style is flowing, and often eloquent, just such a style as 
might be safely adopted to win golden opinions for an 
honest friend who had suffered by calumnies and adverse 
fortune. 

SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES. By Henry W. Hil- 
liard. This handsome volume opens with a speech on 
the sub-treasury system, delivered in the House of 
Representatives of Alabama, January, 1839. The next 
speech was delivered in the House of Representatives 
of the United States, July 5th, 1846, which was followed 
by speeches on all the important subjects legislated upon 
by Congress until February, 1851. In all these speeches, 
Mr. Hilliard exhibited the strength and comprehensive- 
ness of mind and power of argument which so greatly 
distinguished the earlier statesmen and orators of the 
Republic. So polished is the manner—so free from in- 


vective, even while dealing with his bitterest opponents, 








and so pure and classical the stream of his eloquence, 
that no intelligent reader, even though he may differ 
with him ever so widely in sentiment, will withhold 
from him the tribute due to his splendid attainments, 
his candor, and his patriotism. 

After the speeches in Congress follows a feeling and 
patriotic address to constituents, in which Mr. Hilliard 
declines a re-election. The residue of the volume is 
occupied with speeches, addresses, and orations delivered 
on various subjects, including the lives and characters 
of Charles Carroll, Henry Clay, and Daniel Webster, 
and closing with an address on “‘ Woman—Her True 
Sphere,” delivered at the commencement of La Grange 
Female College, Georgia, July, 1854. This address is a 
beautiful analysis of the female virtues, abounding in 
high moral, religious, and philosophical truths, drawn 
from experience and the purest intellectual sources, and 
gracefully applied to the duties and virtues, and to the 
refined and gentle accomplishments of lovely woman. 
The contents of this volume belong to the political, bio- 
graphical, and social history of the country, and, as 
such, will command a very general circulation. 

MOUNTAINS AND MOLE-HILLS; or, Recollections 
of a Burnt Journal. By Frank Marryatt, author of 
* Borneo and the Eastern Archipelago.” With illus- 
trations by the author. Frank Marryatt has already 
established for himself the reputation of being a most 
agreeable companion in a voyage of discovery and ad- 
venture. The contents of the present work, as it ap- 
pears from the title, are but the recollections of a journal 
of three years’ exploration of the country, and observa- 
tion of life in California, which, unfortunately for the 
author, and probably for the world, was destroyed by 
fire before it was brought toaclose. But, notwithstand- 
ing this accident, the incidents of travel, the descrip- 
tions of the scenery and face of the country, the pecu- 
liarities of the mercantile and mining character, of the 
general manners and social relations of the inhabitants, 
seem all to wear a natural freshness, as well as the 
impress of truth, and are written out in a style so gra- 
phic and unpretending that we entertain no doubt of the 
entire success and popularity of Frank’s recollections 
of his burnt journal. 

LETTERS TO THE RIGHT REV. JOHN HUGHES, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of New York. This is a revised 
and enlarged edition of controversial letters written by 
Kirwan. 

CONSTANCE HERBERT. A Novel. By Geraldine 
E. Jewsbury, author of “Marian Withers,” “The 
Adopted Child,” ete. A very interesting English story. 
No. 198 of Harper’s Library of Select Novels. 

From James S. Dickerson, New York :— 

FELICITA. A Metrical Romance. By Elizabeth C. 
Kinney. Not being blessed with leisure to examine 
this poem as carefully as would enable us to do justice 
to the genius of the fair author, we can do no more 
for the present than announce its publication. 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York :— 

CORNELL’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 
Forming Part Second of a Systematic Series of School 
Geographies. Designed for pupils who have completed 
a primary or elementary course of instruction in geo- 
graphy. ByS.S. Cornell. We are pleased to hear that 
this correet and beautiful work is receiving that general 
approbation and circulation among our schools which 
it so richly merits. 
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From Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

THE ISLAND EMPIRE; or, the Scenes of the First 
Exile of the Emperor Napoleon I. Together with a Nar- 
rative of his residence on the Island of Elba, taken from 
local information, the papers of the British residents, and 
other authentic sources. By the author of “ Blondelle.” 
Authors and readers still cling to the memory of Napo- 
leon—to his thoughts, words, and deeds—with a sort of 
superstitious political veneration, which is laughed at 
when religiously exhibited in veneration of the saints 
of the olden times. Scarcely any great event has trans- 
pired in the affairs of Europe since his decease at St. 
Helena but has in some way or other been connected 
with his history, or at least his prophecies. Thus, 
the present alliance of England and France against 
Russia is reasoned into a grand necessity because 
Napoleon I. discovered, when it was too late for him to 
check them, the ambitious designs of the “‘ Cossacks’’ 
to destroy the integrity, together with the liberties of 
Europe. Every incident or expression that bears, or is 
supposed to bear on this question, and which can be 
traced to Napoleon, is now brought forward, and repro- 
duced with avidity; and these are the features that will 
render the present volume most interesting to the reader. 

THE MINERAL AND THERMAL SPRINGS OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. By John 
Bell, M. D., author of “ Baths and Mineral Waters,” 
* Baths and the Watery Regimen,” “ Lectures on the 
Practice of Physic,’’ “ Regimen of Longevity,” “ Dic- 
tionary of Materia Medica,” etc. etc. This is a most 
valuable book of directions for such invalids as are 
seeking for restoration of health through the medical 
virtues of mineral and thermal springs; but it is not 
only to invalids that this treatise will be valuable. It 
is of interest to all who desire to be acquainted with the 
properties and efficacy of mineral waters as remedial 
agents, and with the rules and precautions which should 
govern their use. The free circulation of the volume 
may prove of greatest benefit to those who have not yet 
had an opportunity to test the virtues of restoratives 
within their immediate reach, but of which they have, 
heretofore, possessed no knowledge. 

From Lippincott, GRAmMBO, & Co., No. 14 North 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Translated by Edward William Lane, Esq. With over 
one thousand engravings. By Van Ingen. This is a 
new and very handsome edition of a fascinating and 
instructive work, delightful and unsurpassed as a work 
of imagination and instruction, as embodying a correct 
and truthful picture of oriental manners, habits, and 
costume. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF ENGLISH LIFE. A 
Novel. By the author of “ Clara Cameron, the Belle of 
the Season.” In two volumes. These volumes contain 
nothing very brilliant, although they contain many re- 
presentations of English lords and ladies, and many 
sketches of aristocratic life, which may amuse, if they 
do not edify the American reader. 


From CHartes H. Davis, Philadelphia :— 

THE OLD FARM HOUSE. By Mrs. Caroline H. But- 
ler Laing. We have read portions of this volume with 
great interest. Many of the reflections are very fine, 
and alike honorable to the head and tne heart of the 
author. The characters are forcibly drawn, and the 
narrative, although the scene is alternately in America 





and in Italy, is continued with little or no confusion. 
“ The Old Farm House” is of greater interest, sustains 
a fairer dignity, and commands a higher literary respect 
than at first blush would seem to be due to its unpre- 
tending name. 


From J. C. Dersy, New York, through PreTerson, 
Philadelphia :— 

MY CONFESSION. The Slory of a Woman’s Life, 
and other Tales. We have long entertained doubts as 
to the sincerity of public confessions, as well as of their 
beneficial effects upon the minds of those who may hap- 
pen to hear or peruse them. A bold confession of crime, 
especially from the lips of a woman, is certainly disgust- 
ing, while it as certainly gives no evidence of humility 
or sincere repentance. A rather rapid perusal, we con- 
fess, of the “‘ Story of a Woman’s Life” has not changed 
our opinion, and, therefore, we follow her advice, as she 
retails it ix che title-page, thus: “I pray you, gentle- 
men, pass me lightly by. I am too slight a thing to 
dwell on.”? We pass her by. 

As for the other tales, seven in number, which follow 
the “ Confession,” though not dissimilar in style and 
sentiment, we judge them less objectionable as pictures 
of female morals. 

FEMALE LIFE AMONG THE MORMONS. A 
Narrative of Many Years’ Experience. By the wife of a 
Mormon elder, recently from Utah. The general details 
of this volume are not merely disgusting ; they are ab- 
solutely horrid, incestuous, blasphemous, barbarous, 
and, alas, too true to be for a moment questioned by a 
charitable doubter, who would fain cast even a shadow 
of unbelief over such an unblushing recital of infamy! 
This is, in brief, our opinion of “‘ Female Life,” or, more 
properly, of female death among the Mormons. Surely, 
it is time that some efforts should be made by the pro- 
fessors of a true, moral Christianity, by the missionary 
associations, or by the ministers of the laws which 
govern civilized communities either to convert and dis- 
suade these deluded and sinful people from their errors, 
or to compel them to observe the usages and proprieties 
of the moral and social systems established and pro- 
tected by legal enactments.- Sooner or later, something 
will have to be done; wut the sooner the better, lest the 
moral blight extend beyond the gloomy Valley of Utah, 
and become too strong for the peaceful and virtuous 
influences of Christianity to contend against. If this 
book was not sustained in its general representations 
py facts which have come to us through other channels, 
we would not recommend it to the consideration of our 
moral, religious, and political fathers, to whom its con- 
sideration particularly belongs, but would pass it by, as 
unworthy of belief, and unfit, as it really is, for the 
perusal of pure minds, that have yet no knowledge of 
the depths of human depravity—no suspicion of the delu- 
sions propagated by human ignorance and presumption. 

From GARRETT & Co., New York, through Liprin- 
coTT, GRAMBO, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

WHICH—THE RIGHT OR THE LEFT? The au- 
thor of this work has been very successful, as well by 
example as by precept, in making plain the distinctions 
which separate and distinguish the Church of Christ 
from the Church of Society. In the performance of this 
task, he has evidently been anxious that his readers, if 
he should have any of a certain class of professing 
Christians, should “ see themselves as others see them,” 
and to convince them, at the same time, how very un - 
sound and ridiculous are all ‘\eir hopes and pretensivus, 
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From D. APPLETON & Co., No. 200 Broadway, New 
York, through T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

THE BRIEF REMARKER ON THE WAYS OF 
MAN; or, Compendious Dissertations respecting Social 
and Domestic Relations and Concerns, and the various 
Economy of Life. By Ezra Sampson. The fullness of the 
title of the “‘ Brief Remarker” will enable us to be brief 
in what we have to say of its contents. We find that it 
contains upwards of one hundred articles or short essays 
on a8 many distinct or relative subjects, all of which are 
interesting to the general reader, and the study of which 
will no doubt prove beneficial. In such a large collec- 
tion, it would be unsafe for us to say that we have 
found no opinions expressed, or deductions made, the 
correctness and the justice of which we might not 
question. 

THE WINKLES; or, the Merry Monomaniacs. An 
American picture, with portraits of the natives. We 
have not read this volume as closely perhaps as we 
should have done; but we have read the names of the 
characters introduced, which we found in that »art of 
the book usually devoted to the preface. We counted 
this long list of dramatis persona, which amounted to 
no less than fifty-four, embracing all sorts of quaint 
names, attached to high and low stations, including 
cooks, frog-catchers, widows, maids (old and young), 
gardeners, clerks, housekeepers, pill-makers, brewers, 
actors, Jesuits, barkeepers, one President U. S., secreta- 
ries, senators, one “ Know-Nothing,” &c. &c. &c. The 
authorship of this volume hails from Burlington, N. J.3; 
and we really and sincerely admire the courage and 
industry which have labored to conglomerate so many 
opposite and diversified characters, and at the same 
time succeed in carrying out their distinctness. But, at 
the same time, we must be permitted to express our 
regrets that all the labor and courage, talent and tact 
of the writer has been expended to so little purpose; and 
yet the “‘ Winkles’’ has that about it which will unques- 
tionably secure the admiration, and impart pleasure to 
the minds of multitudes of readers. It is “‘ calculated’’ 
to be popular. 

From H. Lona & Brotuers, New York, through T. 
B. PeTerson, Philadelphia :— 

THE WATCHMAN. By J. A. M. This work has 
been several months before the public. It was well 
received by the press, and has continued to merit the 
fullest approbation of all persons of judgment and feeling 
who have given it a candid perusal. The first object 
of the author was a good one; he aimed to present a 
picture of virtue and probity, crowned with love and 
happiness, in contrast with a life of degradation and 
vice, suffering at its close all the consequences of its 
shameful pursuits. The author has triumphed in this. 
His book is a good one, and will be read with profit by 
those who have to work their own way in the world. 


From Mason Brotuers, N. Y., through T. B. 
PeTerRsON, Philadelphia :— 

CONE CUT CORNERS. The Experience of a Con- 
servative Family in Fanatical Times. Involving some 


sccount of a Connecticut village, the people who lived 
™ it, and those who came there from the city. By 
Benauly. This is a temperance story, or rather a Maine 
T.aw story, and, as such, original in conception and argu- 
ment, and somewhat peculiar in incident and style. As 
a narrative, it is vague and unconnected; but its deserip- 
uons and portraitures of places, scenes, and characters 





are always pleasing, natural, and often beautiful. The 
author’s favorite model will be easily recognized ; but, 
although the imitations are frequently very close, the 
gratification afforded by the perusal of the author’s deli- 
neations is rather enhanced than diminished by detect- 
ing them. There is one feature about this book which 
we do not admire, and, therefore, shall not approve; it 
is the introduction of the names of a firm in New York, 
one of the partners of which is deceased, as prominent 
actors in a most disreputable liquor transaction. As 
was anticipated by the author in his preface, the sur- 
viving partner has publicly denied “ these charges in 
the most emphatic manner.” Our moral literature 
should never descend to personalities; such auxiliaries 
will be most likely to draw suspicion upon the motives 
of the best writers, and to impair confidence in the sin- 
cerity of their opinions, and in the truth of their argu- 
ments. 

From A. Morars, Richmond, Virginia :— 

ELLIE; or, the Human Comedy. By John Esten 
Cook, author of “ The Virginia Comedians,” “* Leather 
Stockings and Silk,” “ The Youth of Jefferson,” etc, 
With illustrations after designs by Strother. The ex- 
cellent motives which promoted the labors of the author 
of this interesting volume, and which appear to have 
sustained him in their prosecution, are fully and pleas- 
ingly exhibited in the sketches he has presented us with 
of life principles and diversified human characters. As 
no beauty or elegance of style can impart pleasure, 
force, or dignity to false sentiments, so we are always 
willing to overlook unimportant imperfections in lan- 
guage when the lessons urged are those of religion and 
sound philosophy. We like a book which we can com- 
mend for its simplicity, and for its high-toned moral 
principles, as we do this, much better than we do one 
of doubtful sense and virtue, thengh decorated with 
all the splendors of genius and literary art. 


Ovr Fashion Editor will furnish any of the following 
at the prices affixed :— 
Ladies’ Cloaks, - = - $110 
do. Mantles, - 7 - 56 
do. Full Dresses, = = 137% 
do. Basques, - - = 75 
do. Dress Bodies, - - 75 


do. Sleeves, - - - 31 
do. Aprons, - - - 31 
Children’s Dresses, - 7 - 56 to $1 10 


do. Basques, ek 56 
do. Paletots, - - - 56 


do. Jackets, - - = 31 to 56 
do. Overcoats, = - - 56 
do, Pants, - - - - 31 
do. Aprons, a ee 31 


cut in tissue paper, and trimmed as to be made, or any 
of the patterns of cloaks in this or any other number of 
the “* Book.” 

Our fashion editor has on hand some beautiful pat- 
terns: embroidered collar patterns, infants’ dresses, 
breakfast and night-caps, fronts of skirts, baby’s caps, 
netted antimacassars, crochet mats, &c., which are 
too large for the “ Book,” which she will furnish at 
twenty-five cents each. 

See advertisement on cover of “ Summer Beverages,” 
and “‘ Magic Copying Paper.” 
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CoTTaGce DevotTion.—Every one must be struck with 
the beautiful simplicity of this plate; and we call atten- 
tion to the story that illustrates it. Our “ unrivalled 
fashion plate” is a specimen of excellence in engraving, 
beauty of design, and harmonious coloring. We have 
now completed the last of a series of twelve of the most 
superb engravings ever given to the public in a maga- 
zine. We shall commence immediately the publication 
of these. 


BorRROWERS are not all dead yet, although we have 
not said anything about them for some time. The fol- 
lowing lively description we copy from the Iowa “ Re- 
gister :”— 

“ COMMOTION AMONG THE LADIES.—AS a general 
thing, about the first of every morth, on the arnval of 
* Godey’s Lady’s Book,’ the ladies of our town are thrown 
into considerable commotion. Those who do not take it 
are hurrying hither and thither to find some one who 
does take it, ‘just to get a peep at it,’ as they express it. 
The other day, we received the Jure number at the post- 
office, and before we had gone two rods on our way to 
our office, some person stopped us, and wanted to look 
at it ‘just a minute ;’ and so they kept coming and look- 
ing for the space of nearly an hour, until our patience 
became completely exhausted, so we made a desperate 
effort, secured the ‘ Book,’ and, as the saying is, you 
could have played cards on our coat-tail until we arrived 
at our office-door.” 


More or TuEem.—A letter from a lady in Tennessee 
says: “I am late, having had some trouble in getting 
up my club this time, owing to the annoyance of borrow- 
ers.” 

It 18 too bad that we should run the risk of losing 
subscribers on account of these pests of society. An- 
other, from Rhode Island, says: “ Please excuse the 
lateness of this club. It has been delayed under pro- 
mise that some of my most inveterate borrowers would 
join, but they have disappointed me at last; but I hope 
to do better next year.” 

Yes, and they will always do so. Can anybody fur- 
nish us with a plan to prevent borrowing? We will 
give a handsome reward. 


ALL the patterns in this number can be copied by 
using our “magic copying-paper” (see advertisement 
on cvver). 


oe 


WE clip the following from the Jamestown “ Demo- 
crat.”” We will agree that, if the “* Lady’s Book” don’t 
do all that is promised for it, the “ Mail” or the “ De- 
mocrat’’ will clinch the matter :— 

“ VALUABLE RecEIPT.—To win the affections of a 
maid—to fan a flame with a flirt—to corner a coquette 
—to get buttons sewed on your dickey every week—to 
cure a scolding wife—in short, to get two rays of home 
sunshine in the place of one, get ‘Godey’s Lady’s Book.’ 
The June number will do to begin on; if this don’t do, 
the ‘ Mail’ will, aud we furnish both for $3 50.”—War- 
ren Mail, 

* We ‘see’ that offer, and go half a dollar ‘ better.’ 
We furnish the ‘ Book’ and ‘ Democrat’ for $3, or any of 
the $3 magazines. 

24° 
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DusvuQvE, Ilowa.—We acknowledge the receipt of an 
invitation to attend the celebration of the completion of 
the Illineis Central Railroad to Dubuque, and the light- 
ing of that city with gas, a barbacue, and other festivi- 
ties. Now anybody but an editor would be able to attend 
such a pleasant frolic; but no such luck for us. Here 
we are, chained down to our desk, catering for our fair 
friends; but we intend some day making our public en- 
try into Dubuque, and shaking by the hand the host of 
friends we have there, Look for us some time in 1856. 

A Lapy friend sends us the following tried receipt, 
and recommends it very highly :— 

ReciPE FOR Soap.—Three ounces of borax, four 
pounds of common brown soap, five quarts of water. 
Cut the soar in thin slices; then add all the ingredients, 
and put them over the fire; stir gently until all is dis- 
solved; then take it off the fire, put it to cool, and it 
will become hard. Put the clothes to soak over night 
in coid water, then wring them out, and soap the places 
neeved* then put them over the fire in cold water, and, 
if very much soiled, boil them thirty minutes; the cleaner 
ones need only boil twenty minutes. In using the water 
the cleaner clothes have been boiled in for the next ones, 
be careful to let it get cold before putting it on the clothes, 
It is not necessary to rub the clothes on a board when 
this soap is used. 

“ Fresu Fruits and Vegetables all the Year at Sum- 
mer Prices.”” Price 12% cents. T. B. Peterson has sent 
us this useful work, indispensable to every family. We 
will send it on receipt of 1234 cents (see advertisement 
on cover). 


BOARDMAN, Gray, & Co.’s PIANO-FORTES.-—We are 
80 well pleased with the instruments made by this firm 
that we have determined to be instrumental ourselves, 
that is in furnishing our subscribers and others with an 
article that we can recommend and warrant. There is 
always a difficulty attending the purchase of pianos, be- 
cause persons cannot rely fully upon the recommend. 
ations they receive from manufacturers, who are inte<- 
rested, of course, in the sale of their own manufacture. 
Now, we are not interested in the matter in any way, 
except so far as to see that those who patronize our 
“ Book”’ shall be well served with the best pianos made. 
For a list of prices, see cover, at which amounts we will 
send the pianos, warranted for one year, the freight to 
be paid by the persons ordering. We annex a letter 
received from a gentleman in Virginia, to whom we sent 
one of these pianos :— 


“L. A. Gopry, Esq—Drar Sir: I have great plea- 
sure in acknowledging the receipt of the piano-forte 
which you were so good as to order for my wife from 
Boardman & Gray’s. It was delayed for some time at 
Winchester; but I am happy to say that it came in ex- 
cellent condition. We are decidedly pleased with the 
instrument. The rosewood is of a beautiful quality ; 
the case is plain (we like it the better for it); the touch 
is very easy for a new instrument, and the tone is firm, 
clear, and sweet. All who have tried it admire it, and 
speak in the highest terms of its mellowness and sweet- 
ness of tone. We deeply regret that we did not order 
the ‘ attachment ;’ we must have it yet. 

“We are deeply indebted to you for your agen*y in 


procuring for us so good an instrument. Be pleased te 
receive our acknowledgments Your obdt. servt., 
“J, D. W.? 
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City Nuisances.—We give No. 1 of these engrav- 
ings; and any person living in Philadelphia will agree 
with us that smoking cigars in the street is a decided 
nuisance. 

TRIP UP THE SCHUYLKILL.—We were going to say 
that we were astonished; but we are not, as our sub- 
scribers know us well enough to place reliance upon 
what we say; therefore we are delighted to find that our 
recommendation of this delightful trip has had its effect. 
Thousands are now going where only hundreds went 
before. Not an accident has ever happened on the line 
since the boats have been running. 

“Tae WATCHMAN,” published by H. Long & Bro- 
ther, is producing an excitement almost unequalled by 
any publication of the kind. The “* Democrat and En- 
quirer,”’ published at Detroit, says: “‘ The Watchman’ 
is received. The design and aim of this book is to show 
that merit, success, honor, and respect in this country 
are the exclusive heritage of no station or lot of life; 
that the virtues which ennoble and adorn human nature 
are common to high and low; and that integrity and 
character make the man in whatever station. The work 
has a pure moral, and administers only to healthy and 
correct tastes. It is designed as a companion to the 
popular ‘ Lamplighter.’ ” 

GARRETT & Co. are doing equally well with their 
new work: “ Which—the Right or the Left?” The 
Albany “ Transcript” says: “If this book does not 
create a tornado, nothing will.” 
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Gopey’s Monthly List of New Music, which will be 
furnished at the Prices annexed. 

New Music for the Piano-forte :— 

“Buds from the Opera,’ arranged in an easy and 
brilliant style, introducing the most admired melodies, 
and carefully fingered in numbers. Price 25 cents each. 


1. Martha. 12. Montechi. 

2. Bohemian Girl 13. Belisario. 

3. Don Pasquale. 14. Elisire d’ Amour. 
4. Crown Diamonds. 15. Norma. 

6. Lucia di Lammermoor. 16. Puritani. 

6. Lucrezia Borgia. 17. William Tell. 
7. La Fille du Regiment. 18. Moses in Egypt. 
8. La Faveurite. 19. Dame Blanche, 
9. Ernani. 20. Anna Bolena. 
10. Sonnambula, 21. Zampa. 

11. Linda. 22. Massaniello. 


Prices oF Rapp’s GOLD PENS WITHOUT HOLDERS :— 
Goose-quill size ° . e . . e $2. 
Swan “ “ . . . . . . $2 50. 
Condor “ bed . . ° - $5. 

Best fourteen karat gold, “and pens werrented. 

WE are glad t> see, from that pleasant little paper, 
the “ Fly-leaf,” that the college at Newnan, Geo., is in 
& flourishing condition, and that a preparative school is 
being established for little girls in a new building, now 
in a state of great forwardness. The inhabitants of 
Newnan are fully alive to the benefits to be derived from 
a thorough education. The “ Fly-leaf” continues to 
flourish, and is devoted to the elevation of women. 
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“THe publisher of ‘Godey’s Lady’s Book’ has thus 
far more than fulfilled his promises, and we feel assured 
that he will continue todo so. This magazine deserves 
the support of all who are able to take it (after paying 
for their home paper, of course, Brother GodeyS, and we 
are pleased to learn that its subscription-list is rapidly 
increasing.”"—Marion Mirror. 

By all means; we have always contended for this. 
Take your own country or town paper before subscrib- 
ing for anything else. It is due to the enterprising and 
noble-minded individual who has started a paper 
amongst you that you should support him in his some- 
times cheerless task to enliven and enlighten your 
neighburhood, by giving to it the blessing of a well- 
conducted paper. Here is what we said on a former 
occasion, and it is quoted by the Sheboygan “ Times :”’— 

“ And among the many drops of wisdom that fall from 
Godey’s pen while reposing in his favorite ‘ Arm-Chair,’ 
we select the following, which is rightly designated” 

A Home Trutu.—Take your own paper. Every 
person, we think, is bound to support their own papers. 
If you have not one published in your own place, then 
subscribe to the one nearest to you, and after that you 
want nothing but the “ Lady’s Book.”” “ It is a periodi- 
cal,’’ says the Shelbyville “‘ News,” “ which every lady 
should take in addition to her own paper.” 

Club your subscription to the “‘ Lady’s Book” with the 
paper; you can get them both cheaper by doing so, and 
you will be doing a service to both, besides providing 
yourself with a good stock of reading. 


Harr ORNAMENTS.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, 
or ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion 
Editor. A very large number of orders have recently 
been filled, and the articles have given great satisfac- 
tion. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beau- 
tiful articles :— 

Breast-pins, from $4 to $12. 
Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 
Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 
Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 
Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 
Fob-chains, from $4 to $8. 


* It really comprehends everything that the most fas- 
tidious lady could desire except a husband.” 

That is a very serious exception, friend “ Casket ;” 
but, as you say: “ And if its fashions and useful re- 
marks were truly attended to, that object of female 
solicitude would soon be caught.’’ 

There is comfort in this last paragraph. 


WE are often amused at the quaintness of our notices, 
and publish them oftener than we otherwise would on 
that account. Here is one from the Adrian “ Exposi- 
tor :”"— 

“Gopey 1s HereE.—The ladies always watch for 
* Godey’ as the morning-glories watch for sunrise, and 
we don’t blame them.’’ 

Room for more watchers; and this “sun’’ always 
rises punctually at $3, or two copies for $5. 

CAUTION TO THOSE REMITTING MonEy.—Don’t 
depend upon the adhesive matter on the envelopes; 
always use a wafer in addition. 











“ AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GODEY.—We would suggest 
that Godey publishes his autobiography, and let the 
world know that he is flesh and blood, the same as other 
men, for many who monthly peruse his ‘ Book’ think 
that he is superhuman, believing it impossible for mortal 
man to originate such attractions as Godey each month 
presents.”’ 

We will adopt the following from the Delphi “ Times,” 
as part of the matter to be contained in that autobiogra- 
phy, and it will be seen at once that it is directly adverse 
to most of the histories lately given :— 

“There is no cheat in ‘Godey.’ What he gives you in 
the beginning, he will give you all through the year. 
If any of our lady readers wish to patronize the useful 
and the beautiful, we commend them to ‘ Godey.’ ” 

Miss E. S. sends us the fullowing receipt for promot- 
ing the growth of hair, and prevent its falling out. She 
makes it public, through the “ Lady’s Book,” for the 
benefit of all. We thank our correspondents for these 
evidences of their kind consideration, and shall be 
pleased to receive any useful recipes that they have 
tried, and know to be good :— 

Half pint best prepared castor-oil; one pint best co- 
logne; 123 cents worth oil of almonds, four cents worth 
liquid cantharides, well mixed together. Use the pre- 
paration about once a week. Take about two table- 
spoonfuls, and, with a small piece of sponge, rub it well 
into the hair, particularly about the seams, then use 
the fine tooth-comb and brush; some ladies use it almost 
every day. 


SANDFORD’s LINE TO New YORK AND CAPE May. 
—We recommend this line to our friends from actual 
experience. They start at an agreeable hour, and land 
you at Cape May in good season. If a storm should 
overtake you on the passage, these are sea-boats, and 
capable of withstanding it. The boats are commodious, 
and the captains agreeable and obliging. 

Tue “ Pennsylvanian Chronicle” of Oct. 3, 1768, 
contains the following :— 


THREE POUNDS REWARD. 


In seventeen hundred and sixty-eight, 
Of a runaway servant I’ll relate; 

In the eighth month the twenty-tirst, 
Which is commonly called August, 
He from his master ran away 

It being on a Sabbath day; 

Some particulars I will relate, 

The first his hair is dark and straight, 
His eyes and visage both are dark, 
And the smallpox has left its mark ; 
He has a hobble in his walk, 

And a mutter in his talk. 

Tue BepottT Parenrs.—The public have a rich treat 
in store forthem. J.C. Derby, the celebrated publisher, 
of New York, is about bringing out these celebrated 
papers, with illustrations. This is hardly needed, as 
we know of no stories that so admirably illustrate them- 
selves. These are decidedly the best stories of the kind 
ever published. 


TuatT delightful composer, Charles Jarvis, has sent us 
a pretty piece of his composition: “ Soothe me to rest.” 
It will be very popular. It is for sale by Andrews, 66 
Spring Garden Street. 
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WE publish the following letter from the Kev. George 
Woodbridge in commendation of Mrs. Hale’s Bible 
Reading Book, a work that we have often commended :— 


“ RicHMOND, VA., June 8, 1855. 

*“My Dear Mapam: I received through our friend, 
Mrs. Mead, the Bible Reading Book, which you had the 
goodness to send me. I have recommended it to several 
teachers, who have promised to adopt it in their schools, 

“T regard it as a very judicious selection from the 
word of God. luse it always at family prayers. Ihave 
long needed a selection from the Scriptures for this pur- 
pose, but have never had the time to make one for my- 
self; for such an object, it only needs enlargement, 
though it is admirable as it is. For schools, it is a very 
judicious and useful selection. May you meet with that 
encouragement, my dear madam, which your labors 
deserve. Yours truly, Geo. WoopBRIDGE.” 

Our lady readers may be interested in the following 
description of some articles in the great Paris Exhibi- 
tion :-— 

For the sake of your female readers, I must not omit 
now to mention the matchless case containing such 
specimens of Point d’Alengon as the world has never 
yet seen. In the centre hangs the Empress’s shawl, 
literally like a huge black cobweb, which a puff of the 
outer air would waft from before our eyes—valued at ten 
thousand francs. On one side stands a (foilette, ar dress- 
ing-table and glass, heavy with the same costly material 
in white—value twenty thousand francs—and on the 
other is placed the richest gem of all, a complete dress 
of dentelle royale of such delicate fabric as seems only 
fit for Queen Titania to clothe herselfin. “ And yet,” 
said its proud owner to me, “ it will wear everlastingly ! 
You shall put your foot through it, and it shall be so re- 
paired that the cunningest eye shall not detect the 
wound; it will last a lifetime; it is the most economical 
dress in the world when once the purchase-money is 
paid; ce n’est que le premier pas qui coule ; the price is 
only—thirty thousand francs !”’ 

Tovucntne our reading matter, although we have said 
but little on this subject ourselves, yet the press through- 
out the country has teemed with encomiums upon it. 
We select the following, from the “ Canada Constitu- 
tional :’— 

Ir abounds in tales exquisitely written, some of 
which, by perusal, will lift the mind, as if by inspira- 
tion, from the deep, dark pit of despondency, to the bright 
golden hues of a happy present; and other tales, that 
tell of life’s afflictions, will tend to chasten down the 
proud human spirit to that humility that is alike lovely 
and beloved. 

GuIpE TO N1aGARA FALLS, MONTREAL, AND Sa- 
RATOGA.— D. M. Dewey of Rochester, N. Y., one of our 
enterprising publishers, has sent us the above. It is 
correct, we know, for we have been over the ground 
more than once. The present work is very prettily got 
up, gilt edges, maps, engravings, kc. This is the season 
that such a work becomes necessary. 


Owr1ne to the great delay by those owing us to remit, 
we are furced again to remind them by a circular. This 
sa disagreeable and expensive to us, but we are forced 
to do it. Surely, subscribers should not be so unrea- 
sonable as to withhold from the publisher that which 
is justly due to him, 








To SUBSCRIBERS AND EXCHANGES IN CANADA AND 
THE BRITISH PROVINCES.—We assure them all that 
their numbers are forwarded in time from this office, as 
they all leave here before the twentieth of the preceding 
month to the date of the Book. 


Tue following comes recommended to us from a 
source in which we place confidence, otherwise we 
would not place it before our readers. A letter ad- 
dressed to Redding & Co., Boston, will command at- 
tention :— 

A REAL BLESSING IN THE NuRsERY.— Every one 
who knows anything about the management of children 
during their tenderest years will agree with us that any 
discoverer of a remedy which brings a relief from suf- 
fering to infants who cannot describe their ailments, 
deserves to be regarded as a benefactor. Innumera- 
ble are the diseases to which children are subject, and 
fur many of these a remedy has been found whose 
virtues have already been satisfactorily tested in thou- 
sands of nurseries. This is the Russia Salve, which no 
mother should fail to secure and apply. It cures that 
destroyer of the scalp and the hair, Ringworm, be the 
affections ever so virulent or of any long standing; and 
it has this advantage over all others, that it does not 
injure the roots of the hair, but rather invigorates and 
strengthens them. That troublesome evil, Scald-Head, 
is also cured by its use, although it may have bafiled 
the skill of the best medical men. Nettle-Rash, that 
most irritating eruption, soon yields to its curative 
powers, without any aid of medicine, or imposing any 
restrictive diet. Sore ears, bites from mosquitos, chil- 
blains, and sore nipples, can all be cured by the Russia 
Salve. Indeed, no preparation of modern times has 
created so much interest and commanded so extensive 
a sale as this salve. Time does not destroy its virtues, 
and it remains good in any climate. 


“We never tire recommending this old, able, and 
popular magazine. It was the first magazine that fell 
into our hands twenty-two years ago, when we had 
just learned to read. Its attractions have grown with 
increasing years, till now, we couldn’t do without u.”— 
Montgomery Advertiser. 

The above is singular enough. Here is an editor who 
read the “ Book” while a child, and he has lived to cri- 
ticize it as a man; and here we are still editing it. We 
hopes to live long enough to have some of the children 
of this generation criticizing the ‘‘ Book” some twenty 
years hence; for, like Micawber’s wife, “‘ We will never 
desert you.” 


Back numbers of the “ Lady’s Book” can be furnish- 
ed, as the work is stereotyped. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to be 
sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

“FE. D.,” Troy, N. ¥.—Your answer to Billy Car- 
roll White received ; but, as stated in a former number, 
we cannot insert any more answers. Billy isa fortunate 
fellow ; lots of answers received to his advertisement, 

“Mrs. E. T. W.”—Sent patterns 15th. 

“H., M. W. J.”—Sent patterns 16th. 
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“ Mrs. C. B. B.””—-Sent floss 18th. 

“Mrs. J. S. T.’"—Sent two hair pins, addressed to 
Mrs. W. T. C., 18th. 

“M. R.”—Sent chest-expander 18th. 

“J. M. C.””—Sent hair ring 18th. 

“C, E. L.’’—Sent sleeve pattern 18th. 

“ Miss R.”—Impossible; we cannot. 

“Mrs. M. A. W.”—Sent bretelles 29th. 

“ Miss J. P.”"—Sent hair necklace 21st. 

“ Mrs. R. McM.”—Sent pen and ring 21st. 

“ Mrs. M. E. E.”—Sent bonnet by Adams & Co.'s ex- 
press 2ist. 

“Mrs. A. L. M.”—Sent patterns 21st. 

“Mrs. M. J. J.."—Sent embroidery cotton 23d. 

“L. J. W.—Sent bonnet by Adams & Co.’s express 
23d. 
“ Mrs. W. H.”—They positively refuse. 

“Mrs. L. D.”—If you send us four times ag much, 
you may get the article. Where do our correspondents 
get the idea that articles are to be had in this city so 
dreadful cheap ? 

“ Miss V. D.”"—We have asked the gentleman, and he 
says—but we won’t give his exact words. But he de- 
clines most emphatically. 

“Mrs. L. N., of Waitesborough.—Wrote to you at 
Somerset, Ky. 

“ Miss M. H. B.”—Sent two hair bracelets 25th. 

“Mrs. A. R. T.”—Sent pattern for breakfast-cap 25th. 

“ Mrs. E. F. B.”—Sent dry-goods by mail 25th. 

“ Mrs. E. A. A.”—Sent patterns 25th. 

“ An Old Housekeeper.”—Oil them always when you 
put them away. The best remedy is frequently to exa- 
mine the bedsteads, and scald them well, and then in- 
sert corrosive sublimate in all the joints. Be careful of 
this article, and keep it safely, for it is very poisonous. 

“ Miss A. M.”—Always add to your signature, when 
writing to a stranger, the prefix of “* Miss.” 

“A. N. 8.°—The custom here is always to touch your 
hat to a lady acquaintance when you meet her; and if 
you are walking with a gentleman, and he bows to a 
lady, you do the same, although you may have no ac- 
quaintance with her. 

“ E.”—The articles referred to are worked with French 
embroidery cotton. Mark the silver with initials. 

“ A. M. V.”"—Received your letter, and thank you for 
the contents thereof; perhaps it is your eloquence in 
reading that lends the charm. 

“Miss J. R. P.”—Basques are only worn bv children, 
without a scarf or some other article. 

“ Mrs. M. P. N.”’—Sent patterns 28th. 

“ Miss A. S. M.”—Sent patterns 28th. 

“Mrs. P. R.”—Sent pattern for infant’s skirt 28th. 

“J, L. 8..".—Sent Omer mantle by Harnden’s express 
29th. 

“ Mrs. 8S. L. F.”—Sent bonnet, &c. &. by Adams & 
Co.'s express 30th. 

“J. W. K.”—Sent silk, &. by Harnden’s express 
30th. 

“ Mrs. L. B. S.”—Sent hair necklace 3d. 

“ Miss H. A.”—Sent ruches 34. 

“ Miss V. R.’’—Sent embroidery pattern 3d. 

“ Miss 0. A. H.”—Sent tidy pattern 3d. 

“Mrs. M. 8. O."—Returned your money; not half 
enough. Can’t get articles at half price. 

“ Mrs. M. B.”’—Sent patterns 3d. 

« Mrs. S. E. B.”"—Sent scissors, &e. 3d. 

“ Miss H. D. R.”—Sent Le Bijou pattern 5th. 

“ Mrs. D. McM.’’—Sent the Montebello pattern 5th. 
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“ Mrs. L. B.’’—Sent patterns 5th. 

“FF, R. McA.”—Sent hair ring Sth. 

“J. G. D.”—Sent hair ring 5th. 

* Assumption, La.” will find all about the ice cream 
freezer in July number, and prices of Arthur’s seif-seal- 
ing cans in the August number. 

“« B. A. H.”—Sent hair ring 10th. 

“L. 8S. W."—Sent loil ciré and book of engravings 
10th. 

“J, H. R.”—Sent hair rings and pin 10th. 

“ Mrs. B.’*—Sent tidy pattern 10th. 

“Miss R. S. T.”—Sent pattern for front of skirt 10th. 

“ Mrs. J. M. O.”—Sent pattern of breakfast-cap 10th, 

“FF, 8. L."—Sent patterns 11th. 

“ Miss A. M. B.”»—Sent model by mail 11th. 

“ R, 8. T."—Sent your piano by Transportation Line, 
and sent your receipt 11th. 

“Miss L. 8S. B.”—Sent bonnet by Adams & Cu.’s 
express 11th. 

“ Mrs. A. L. D.”-—Sent materials 12th. 

“ Mrs. C. C. K.”"—Sent cotton and magic copying- 
paper 12th. 

“ Mrs. D. R."—Sent magic copying-paper 13th. 

“H,. A. S.’—Sent patterns 13th. 

“FE. D. 8."—Sent hair ring 16th. 

“R, M. A.”—Sent hair ring 16th. 

“Mrs. P. O.”—Sent hair ear-rings 16th. 

“R. 8S. T.”"—Sent worsteds and patterns 16th. 

“ Mrs. M. V.”"—Sent mantilla 16th. 

“Mrs. D. A.””—Sent bonnet by Kinsley’s express 16th. 

“J, B.”—Sent hair breastpin 16th. 

“ Laura.’’—The pattern is very pretty; but we receive 
from Paris in one month more than we can use in six. 

“ Mrs. M. E.’’—Sent pattern 17th. 

* Fausta” will find on page 217 of this number an 
article that will probably meet her views. There is no 
work that we know of published. Next year, we shall 
publish several articles on the subject. 

“ Mrs. E. J. W.”—Sent patterns and books 18th. 

“J. L. B."—Poem accepted. Would have written you, 
but there was no date or address on the letter. 


Centre-Cable Gossip. 











BED LINEN. 


In our last note on bed-furnishing, we promised some 
hints on the covers of the then mentioned mattresses 
and pillows. 

The long over and over seams in sheets, once the terror 
of young beginners in the womanly art of sewing, are 
now obviated, as both cotton and linen sheeting comes 
of the requisite width. In asking for it, you should say 
whether it is for a single, double, or three-quarters bed, 
and the shopman will tell you just what you need. The 
length should be from two and a half to three yards. In 
old times, the rule was to allow five yards to a sheet; 
in modern days, bedsteads are made of greater length, 
and the covers must be in accordance. This will give 
you a hem from one to two inches deep at top; a narrow 
hem always marks the bottom of the sheet. If the linen 
is very fine, it may be hem-stitched without incurring the 
charge of vulgarity ; but for people of moderate fortune, 
as our readers are always presupposed to be, ruffled or 
laced sheets would be so considered. 

Pillow-cases, on the contrary, are often so trimmed 
Square pillows have the cases made as for a tuilet- 
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cushion, ruffled all around the four sides, with plain 
eambric or a flounce of English embroidery, such as 
comes in bands, from seventy-five cents to $2 a yard. 
With some, this is set on to a corresponding insertion. 
Such pillow-cases are not supposed to be slept upon. 
Long pillows have the cases a few inches over their 
length, with a moderately deep hem; an extreme in this 
over length is no longer fashionable. Valenciennes is 
the only lace suitable for bed linen, that is to say, strong 
enough for the wash. Perfectly plain linen sheets and 
pillow-cases, with moderate hems, are to us in the best 
taste. The matter of blankets and counterpanes will 
follow in our next gossip. 


BROWNSVILLE, Texas, is the date of a communica- 
tion which we willingly give place to. It is one of many 
acknowledgments which we are constantly receiving :— 


“ DEAR CENTRE-TABLE: Do you know what a mail 
is in a country town? The arrival of a good handful 
of letters, I mean, interspersed with brown-wrappered 
papers and stout magazines, not the miserable handing 
out of one letter, with a broken seal at that, which city 
husbands dole forth. We hold up our aprons for them, 
white muslin, ribbon-trimmed aprons, such as ‘ Fashion’ 
describes, and ‘ The Novelties’ set forth. We skim and 
skip about through letters of friendship, and business, 
and home news. We dip into a magazine; we strip the 
wrapper from a paper, then we grow calm, and sort, and 
pile, and arrange for future reading and reference. We 
notice what hasn't come, and remark what we don’t 
like. 

“ Now, this has vexed me in a late batch of New 
York papers—a journal, too, that I like, as I do my hus- 
band, in spite of its faults, though my lord and master 
hasn’t egotism and the Sir Oracle tone cf the sheet al- 
luded to. I should never have been Mrs. ‘ Brown’ if 
he had. 

“ However, the thing in question is a ridiculous criti- 
cism upon our beloved maga, begging Mr. Godey to de- 
prive us of our ‘ Novelties’—to put us on short allow- 
ance of crochet—to cut down our regular rations of 
slippers and caps, and above all things our beloved 
nursery articles. This stupid man suggests that ‘the 
money spent in them would furnish one admirable 
work of art every month.’ Of course, it would! two 
or three, I dare say, for that matter; but we should die 
of complete ennui and extreme dishabille. We can’t 
order everything from New Orleans, to be ruined by salt 
water and bad packing; it would ruin our husbands if 
we did. 

* And we should throw away time as well as money. 
Look in my wardrobe; my dresses, even my bonnet, I 
made myself from ‘Godey!’ My husband’s slippers 
there, with dilapidated toes, are from ‘Godey.’ My 
table-mats, my children’s clothes, my very puddings and 
pies are ‘ Godey’s.’ 

‘Just reflect that Brownsville is one of thousands of 
American towns where we women-fulks are similarly 
situated. I suppose that editor’s wife shops in Broad- 
way, and has her bills set against the advertising list. 
No wonder he wants ‘works of art’ when his wife 
wears Lawson’s bonnets! Will you please ask him to 
keep to politics and his beloved Maine Law, and let us 
alone, and you alone. Please send the inclosed list of 
patterns, and receive our most cordial thanks for past, 
vresent, and future favors.” 





CLIPPINGS OF FASHION GOSSIP. 


Gold embroideries in dress stuffs and ribbons are as 
fashionable as ever. and even still more worn the pre- 
sent season. It is likely to continue the style, and 
made more attainable by being more within the reach 
of ordinary means. 

A very important discovery has just been made by a 
M. Petit, of Lyons, of a means of impregnating silk by 
a chemical process with gold, silver, brass, or iron, so 
that it can be woven with perfect flexibility, and thus 
form, as it were, stuffs of those metals. The invention 
has been secured by patent, and will be worked bya 
company of capitalists. Permission has been given to 
place a specimen in the Universal Exhibition. It is 
said that the price of this new material will not be high. 

In ladies’ equestrian costume some slight modifica- 
tions have of late been mede, and they add much to its 
grace and elegance. The ziding-habit, for instance, has 
been improved by the adoption of the basque, which 
suits this kind of dress better perhaps than any other. 
The corsage is made either open or close in front. Some 
have revers; others have the front ornamented with 
velvet, braid, or embroidery in silk; three rows of small 
buttons run upeach side from the waist to the shoulders. 
The sleeves are, for the most part, of the mousquelaire 
kind, finished at the ends by very deep turned-up cuffs, 
reaching as high as the elbow, and having an opening 
on the outside of the arm. Another style of sleeve, 
which has occasionally been adapted, is formed of two 
large puffs, the lower one reaching to about the middle 
of the forearm. The collars worn with these corsages 
are almost always edged with deep vandykes, and con- 
sist of batiste richly ornamented with needlework. 
The undersleeves are always bouillonnés, and should 
be of the same material as thecollar. The gray or black 
felt hat is frequently worn a little inclined over the fore- 
head ; it is usually trimmed either with a long feather, 
which passes round the crown, and gracefully waves at 
the back, or with a large velvet bow, with long flowing 
ends. The veil may be of tulle or gauze, black or blue, 
and is frequently embroidered with silk of the same 
color. The riding-habit has a small pocket on one side 
of the corsage, just above the waist, which is destined 
for the handkerchief. The pocket-handkerchiefs, pre- 
pared expressly for riding-costume, are of small dimen- 
sions ; some, consisting of exceedingly fine batiste, are 
elaborately ornamented with needlework. Of these, 
several are edged with a broad hem, surmounted by a 
row of hem stitch, and in each of the four corners an 
escutcheon is embroidered in satin-stitch, the escut- 
cheon inclosing devices and attributes relating to 
the chase. Some are trimmed with Valenciennes lace, 
and others are surrounded by a pretty vignette border, 
embroidered in colored silk, such, for instance, as a 
wreath of China asters, or sprays of mignonette and 
forget-me-not, or simply by a border of oak leaves. 

Dresses of chiné silk are as much in vogue as ever. 
This material is now figured in an endless variety of 
patterns, for the most part consisting of detached bou- 
quets of flowers on grounds of black and white, or 
maroon and white. Chequered silks also enjoy the 
same share of favor as heretofore. In the new silks of 
this description, the lines and squares forming the che- 
quers are of all dimensions, varying from a very small 
to a very large size. The most striking novelties in 
chequered silks are some which are entirely black, the 
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chequers being formed of a square of moire and a square 
of glacé, striped with narrow lines of velvet in relief. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES—THE MODERN UPAS. 


NEVER was there a more striking example of the 
fickleness of popular fancy than in the planting and 
uprooting of the alianthus. It is a shade-tree of rapid 
growth; but that is its sole recommendation. When 
in flower, the odor is almost pestilential; and, in our 
mind, its sole association is the dry, hot pavement of 
dusty Gotham, where it principally abides and flourishes. 
We know, however, that it has been widely scattered 
throughout the whole country ; and, as the hue and cry 
against it increases, curious facts with relation to its 
introduction to the United States are brought to notice. 

It 1s said that they were originally brought here by mis- 
take, under the belief that they were a species of mul- 
berry ; this, I believe, is a mistake. If I am correctly 
informed, they were imported some fifty years since by a 
respectable nurseryman in this vicinity at a time when 
there was some excitement about manufacturing morocco 
leather, which previously had been imported. This tree 
was imported as the one which furnished the material 
with which the .mported morocco leather was tanned. 
It was soon found that many species of the genus Rhus, 
growing in our country, all of which are more or less 
poisonous, answered equally as well as the imported 
alianthus for making the same leather; hence, the de- 
mand for the imported plant ceased. But they had been 
set in one corner of the gentleman’s nursery, where they 
had spread, and become as great a nuisance as Canada 
thistles; the inquiry then was how to get them out of 
the ground. While the gentleman’s son was pondering 
upon this business, he thought he would try the effect 
of a puff direct ; therefore, he set himself to the task, 
and commenced by calling it the Tree of Heaven, and 
gave a wonderful description of the beauty of the tree, 
changed the price from twenty-five cents to one dollar 
for each plant, and told the writer that he sold off the 
next season five thousand dollars’ worth of plants from 
the same ground that, previous to thai puff, he would 
have given one hundred dollars to have cleared of them. 

The Larch, we consider as the most graceful of shade- 
trees ; elms are world-renowned ; flowering locust, horse- 
chestnut, the catalpus, maples, oaks, walnuts, are all 
suited for avenues, or clumps upon a lawn. There is 
no end to the list of strong, hardy American forest-trees 
that will amply repay transplanting and a little nurture. 
At the South, the superb magnolia lifts its white blos- 
soms and glossy foliage; at the North, the springing 
mountain-ash, the birch, and a race of long-lived ever- 
greens. 

We have little need of imported “ shades,” and surely 
may dispatch the so-called “ Tree of Heaven” to the 
society of the once favorite Lombardy poplar, now 
scarcely seen save in some long-ago frequented coun- 
try-house. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


**MARIAN.”—There are three good portraits of the 
Empress Eugenie by Winterhalter: the oval portrait, 
now so well known by the pretty engraving; another in 
state costume; and a third, of very large size, treated in 
Decameronic style, representing her majesty and her 
ladies seated on a grassy bank, surrounded by the 
umbrageous foliage of St. Clond. The composition and 
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grouping exhibit great merit. The eye immediately 
catches and rests upon the principal figure, without its 
being too prominent, and the portrait is beautiful and 
queen-like ; the same praise cannot be accorded to the 
coloring or handling. 

“ Mrs. Mure,” of Merion, Ala.—A very weak solu- 
tion of borax and water will remove the crust of which 
she complains from an infant’s head. It is apt to form 
two or three times before they are five months old. The 
whole head should be washed in tepid soap and water, 
and rinsed thoroughly in pure water daily. Pure white 
Castile soap is best always for children; common scented 
soaps often contain some objectionable ingredient. 

“ An AMATEUR.’’—The Queen of the Prairie is a large 
double-cluster rose—good climber; the color is a deep 
pink, but scentless. The Amicé Vibert has tiny white 
and pink clusters of buds; rose white when fully open. 

“ MorpDINE.”—The common elder-flower looks charm- 
ingly in dark hair, arranged with a few green leaves, and 
does not wither quickly; they should be arranged in heavy 
clusters back of the ear, connected by a cordun of fine 
flowers and leaves across the back hair. This is the 
present style of wearing natural flowers of any descrip- 
tion. A little study will enable her to arrange most 
tasteful headdresses from the simplest materials. We 
will, however, give the desired article, with illustrations. 

“ MADEMOISELLE N.”—The book is from the French 
of Souvestre, and the same pointed out to our notice by 
Mrs. M., of S. C. It is considered one of the best, if not 
the best book of the season, and heralds a new and purer 
vein of French literature, with all the grace and naiveté 
that mark its more dangerous companions. We could 
not recommend a more charming volume for family 
reading. 

“THe CaBIneT CovuncrL” are mistaken. ‘“ Fash- 
ion’’ is not Mrs. Hale; the department has always beex 
under the same control. 

* Apa.”’—See fashion article. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, 
the Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter 
execute commissions for any who may desire it, with 
the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
search required. Spring and autumn bonnets, mate- 
rials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, wor- 
steds, children’s wardrobes, Rapp’s gold pens, mantillas, 
and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy, 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by 
express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and genera. 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s; cloaks, man- 
tillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 CanaJ Street, New 
York; bonnets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from 
Warden’s or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia, 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION-PLATE 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Fig. 1st.—Dinner or evening-dress of India muslin; 
the skirt has three flounces in large vandyked needle- 
work points. The corsage has puffs running from the 
shoulder to the edge of the basque, which is finished 
with needlework points to correspond, as are the sleeves. 
Sleeves in three full puffs, and two flounces, the second 
flounce terminating in a bow on the forearm; flat bows 
of narrow rose-colored ribbon are continued around the 
throat, and butterfly bows around the basque and sleeves. 
This is a pretty style for a white dress in any material, 
Swiss muslin, cambric, etc.; the bows may be of any 
color to suit the hair and eyes; rose color, blue, pale 
green, or violet are preferable. Hair in waved band- 
eaux. (See fashion article.) 

Fig. 24.—Child’s dress, a skirt and spencer. The skirt 
is of fawn-colored silk, with bands of blue moire antique 
ribbon of graduated width; spencer of dotted Swiss 
muslin, without a frill. Sack of blue and white ribbon; 
blue cashmere boots. 

Fig. 34.—Dress of pink mousseline or cashmere; round 
waist and mousquetaire sleeves. The trimming is what 
is commonly called “ moss,” quite narrow, and an exact 
match; simple chemisette, and sleeves of cambric to 
match. Bonnet of Belgian straw, with meshes of nar- 
row white and blue ribbon, and studded by white butter- 
fly bows. 

The baby speaks for itself, in carriage-cap and robe; 
and the foul ensemdle of the group we do not hesitate to 
pronounce artistic, as well as in simple good taste. 


Tue pattern of the collar given in the front of the 
book is the wheel pattern, worked in broderie Anglaise. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


“ Peorye,” in the Grundy sense, are beginning to 
arrive from watering-places and the country, with the 
first demand of absentees, fall bonnets. Belgian straws, 
satin straws of mixed colors, as brown and white, black 
and wiiite, or Leghorns, are the decided favorites. The 
first is trimmed with a mixture of ribbon and black 
blonde as simply as may be, with perhaps a few field- 
flowers inside the cap, or a bouquet on one side, mixed 
with lace. One of the most elegant we have seen had a 
large crimson poppy, with a black heart; buds and leaves 
arranged around it, as above; the strings were, of course, 
a rich crimson and black ribbon. This bonnet was ap- 
propriately worn with a black silk dress and mantle. 
Leghorns are much trimmed with straw in bands, bou- 
quets, rosettes, etc. Black and white satin straws are 
the favorite bonnets in half mourning; they have black 
taffeta ribbon and straw gimps, mingled in loops, bands, 
and bows. Those who have had transparent straws 
through the summer sometimes prefer to have them 
made up over dark shades of blue or green to purchasing 
entirely new bonnets. Most of the fancy braids will do 
up to look almost as well as new for a second season, 
particularly French lace straws, and even Neapolitans. 
The autumn ribbons are, as usual, very rich in color 
and variety of shading. Plaids and stripes of moire and 
velvet, with taffeta, either in the same or contrasting 
solors, are the favorites. Never was there a season 
when ribbons were more in use for dresses, mantles, 
even chemisettes and undersieeves. In all our large 





cities, “ribbon stores have become a feature.” They 
sometimes have embroideries also; but other establish- 
ments deal in nothing else. Every hue of the rainbow 
—every shade of heaviness or delicacy in material is 
represented. Velvet, moire, taffeta, gauze, and mixtures 
of all these, in widths from half an inch to six inches, 
are to be found. 

Dress-trimmings are so varied as scarcely to be de- 
scribed. The fall dress silks correspond with the rib- 
bons, or rather the ribbons are made to correspond with 
the more substantial fabrics; these things do not come by 
chance. You choose your dress at Stewart’s or Levy’s, 
and send it to Miss Wharton’s or Madame Le Place. 
You are surprised at the exact match of the fringe, the 
galloons, the ribbon-bows employed in making it up; 
but long ago last spring, when you were purchasing 
tissues and foulards, the manufacturer vf dress goods 
at Lyons, and the weaver of ribbons at Spitalfields, had 
planned it all for you and your mantua-maker. The 
importers’ orders had been filled by their cards of designs, 
and the “ Moniteur’’ in Paris had set forth the due com- 
bination of euch in bretelles, knots, and flounces, as 
suggestions for the taste and ingenuity of our oracles 
of fashion. Alexandrine and Madame Plé Horain are 
already designing the models ordered by Lawson or Miss 
Wharton; these are, in turn, recopied by less stylish 
houses, and so spread throughout our country, from 
Maine to New Orleans, growing less and less like the 
original, until, as is the case with more celebrated works 
of art, the artist would never recognize the work of her 
own hand. 

Nor even in Paris do we find bonnets, dresses, and 
mantles springing entirely by chance or the inspiration 
of genius. Manufacturers give the prevailing style of 
color and material in their stuffs and tissues; these are 
supplied by artists regularly educated in the School of 
Design, familiar with all that is graceful in combination 
of shape and coloring by natural taste and long study. 
The national costumes of the different countries are all 
in their portfolios. Titian furnishes a drapery, Vandyke 
a collar, Watteau a coiffeure. Fashion’s wheel revolves 
as well as fortune’s; but the presiding goddess is far from 
blind. The Empress Eugenie alone—the empress of the 
nation that dictates for the rest of the world—has the 
unhappy destiny of being her closest devotee. We be- 
lieve she 18 the »niy woman in the world compelled to 
wear a new dress on every appearance, no matter how 
comfortable, or ow becoming a robe she may happen 
tofancy. Thisis not exacted even of the English queen, 
who follows far behind her most brilliant contemporary. 
What weariness of pomps and vanities must creep in 
with all this pride and circumstance of the toilette! 
What an inroad upon time and comfort must “ tire- 
women” and ladies in waiting make! 

Take, in contrast, the heart-burnings and secret re- 
pining of the poor woman, whose highest ambition is 
one new dress, and perhaps a solitary bonnet, or even 
bonnet-ribbon in a year, or the more ignoble trials of a 
would-be city fashionist. If fashion be made the chief 
object of any woman’s life, she subjects herself to un- 
ending annoyances and disappointments, while defer- 
ence to it in some degree, in accordance to the age, sta- 
tion, and means of a person, is not only allowable, but 
desirable. 

But we have suffered ourselves to give a “ homily” 
instead of a “ chat,” and refer our lady readers back to 
the clippings of the centre-table for livelier gossip on 
the never-wearying theme of FASHION. 
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CROWN OF AN INFANT'S CAP. 
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EMBROIDERED TOILET CUSHION IN BUTTONHOLE AND SATIN-STITCH. 














FLOUNCING FOR A SLEEVE. 
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THE RAGLAN. | 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. VorerT, from actual 
articles of costume.] 


As the approach of the cold weather will render our lady friends thoughtful about their winter garments, 
they will, we trust, be gratified to find that we are at pains to afford them all the information in our power as 
to the several styles which the modistes of Paris have prepared for the season. 

We commence with a beautiful article fashioned of royal purple velvet. It adjusts itself to the figure closely 
as far as the waist, thus presenting a remarkably elegant contour; three bold box-plaits start from this point 
with fine effect ; the balance of the skirt sweeps in a circular manner forward, over and in advance of the arm 
at the bend of the elbow, thus forming a covering for it. The fronts fall in tabs cut nearly square, but rather 
drooping towards the forward edge. The manner in which the’trimming ornaments the upper portion will be 
understood at a glance; it is arranged similarly in front. We need scarcely observe that it is composed of a 
rich guipure lace with a massive fringe ; three tassels, or bunches of tassels, formed of drooping.silk netted | 
balls, are placed at the centre of the waist. The lining is of satin, beautifully quilted in an elaborate design. 
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